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Greenpeace tried to buy Russian nuclear bomb 


GREENPEACE OFFERED a 
Red .Army officer $250,000 to 
snatch a nuclear warhead from 
a Soviet-controlled bunker 
inside East Germany. 

According to senior current 
and former members of Green- 
peace, campaigners came 
■■within weeks’' of taking deliv- 
ery of the weapon in a secret 
mission eodenamed Operation 
Loose Cannon. 

Planning for the exercise, in 
the summer of 1991, was well 


By Steve Boggan 

advanced when the Russian 
officer vanished. The bomb was 
to have been unveiled to the 
media to emphasise the dan- 
gers of “loose nukes” - devices 
being “lost" as the former So- 
net Union disintegrated. 

When the officer disap- 
peared, Greenpeace decided 
not to publicise the operation. 
However; following inquiries in 
Sweden, the Netherlands. 


Battle 

over 

museum 

charges 


ADMISSION TO all national 
museums and galleries is to be 
free within three years as part 
of a “new era" for culture 
announced yesterday by Chris 
South, the Secretary of State for 
Culture, Media and Sport 

However; it appeared last 
night that free admission might 
be opposed by some of the 
national museums. 

The Government’s commit- 
ment to free admission, for 
which the independent and 
Independent on Sunday have 
campaigned over the past 12 
months, comes as part of a re- 
think of arts funding following 
the extra £290m Mr Smith won 
from the Treasury in the cur- 
rent public spending round. 

Mr Smith is believed to have 
persuaded Tony Blair and Gor- 
don Brown that free admission 
to museums met two of the 
Government's priorities: ex- 
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tending educational opportu- 
nities and widening access to 
the arts. He said yesterday 
that DOOm of the new money 
would be earmarked to guar- 
antee free admission at all na- 
tional museums, including the 
five that charge at present. 
Children would go in free next 
year; pensioners the year after; 
and by 2001 there would be uni- 
versal free admission. 

However decisions to scrap 
charges rest with the trustees 
of individual museums. The 
Natural History Museum, the 
Science Museum and the 
Imperial War Museum have 
all expressed satisfaction with 
charging in the past 

Last night Neil Chalmers, 
director of the Natural History 
Museum, signalled that Mr 
Smith's initiative might not 
command widespread support 
“Wte have not asked for this. 
There are advantages to charg- 
ing. We have charged for 11 
years. We have record atten- 
dances. And charging has 
meant we have had to be much 
more responsive to our visitors 
than we were before, because 
expectations are higher." 
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BY DAVW USTER 
Arts News Editor 


Mr Smith emphasised that he 
would “encourage" allnational 
museums to be ftee.This can be 
taken to mean that they would 
not get a share of the extra cash 
if they do not scrap charges. 
Other national museums that 
charge include Ihe Victoria & Al- 
bert National Maritime and Na- 
tional Museums and Galleries on 
Merseyside. The National 
Gallery, National Portrait 
Gallery, Tfcte Gallery and British 
Museum are already free. 

In a separate announce- 
ment, Mr Smith gave the first 
guarantee that the present 
“good causes", arts, heritage, 
sport and charities, will con- 
tinue to benefit from the Na- 
tional Lottery by £200m £250m 
each after the year 2001. 

Also as part of the spending 
plans, £l25m of extra money 
over three years is to go into the 
performing arts - a 15 per cent 
increase. But the extra spend- 
ing detailed by Mr Smith yes- 
terday comes with a quid pro 
quo. All institutions, museums 
and performing arts compa- 
nies will have to prove them- 
selves to be efficient and to be 
attracting new audieuces, he 
said. He is setting up a new 
watchdog body to monitor the 
efficiency of the funding bodies 
and the individual institutions. 

“This is a new start for 
Britain's cultural, heritage and 
sporting world," Mr Smith said. 
“I want to put in place a new con- 
tract We are investing and pro- 
viding stability It’s now up toyou ( 
to use the money effectively.” 

He also gave the first fedica- 1 
tion of changes to arts, tourism 
and sports funding bodies. The ! 
Museums and Galleries Com- i 
mission feces a merger with the 
Library and Information Com- | 
mission. The Arts Council is j 
likely to merge with the Crafts I 
Council to give more of a voice | 
to the visual and plastiearts. 

But the most radical re- 
forms have been proposed in 
the field of film, where the 
British Film Institute will 
“cease to exist” and its work, to- 
gether with that of British 
Screen, the British Film Com- 
mission and the Arts Council's 
lottery funding, will come under 
one Film CouncIL 


America, England and the Arc- 
tic by the Independent, sever- 
al officials have spoken about 
the affair for the first time. 

"It would have been the 
biggest nuclear event since 
Hiroshima," said William Arkin, 
the former head of Green- 
peace’s Disarmament Re- 
search Unit "We planned to line 
up a scientific team to verify the 
bomb's authenticity, and then 
we were going to unveil it in 
front of the world's media to 


show that loose nukes were a 
problem, that disarmament 
was necessary and that con- 
trols on existing weapons need- 
ed to be tightened up. 

“Then we were going to say 
to the Russians: 'Here's your 
bomb. Come and get it' ” 

Mr Arkm, a former US Army 
intelligence officer and the au- 
thor of several seminal works 
on nuclear proliferation and 
disarmament ran the operation 
on the ground and held three 


clandestine meetings with the 
Russian officer. He told the In- 
dependent that he promised 
the lieutenant who was based 
at Altengrabow, south-west of 
Berlin, safe passage to Sweden 
and $250,1)00. 

The operation and the pay- 
ment were authorised by Steve 
Sawyer, the then executive di- 
rector of Greenpeace Interna- 
tional, and the organisation's 
chairman, David McTaggart, 
but it was kept from the Green- 


peace board to protect its mem- 
bers from charges should any- 
thing go wrong. 

“There were two obvious 
primary concerns: making sure 
the thing was totally disarmed, 
and making sure our people 
didn't get killed," said Mr 
Sawyer. 

“It was an opportunity to 
make an enormously powerful 
statement about the danger to 
the world from existing stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons in the 



Riders at the start of the 12th stage of the Tour de France protesting at ‘the lack of respect* showed to them and 
the press coverage concentrating on the doping affairs instead of the racing Peter Dejong/AP 

Home Office says racist police 
should be re-educated 


By Fran Abrams 
Political Correspondent 

ALL POLICE officers could be 
asked to take race relations 
courses, the Home Office sug- 
gested yesterday in its evi- 
dence for the next stage of the 
Stephen Lawrence inquiry. 
Jack Straw, the Home Secre- 
tary, has asked the inquiry to 
look at whether such training 
should be central, particularly 
for CID officers. 

Little more than one third of 
racial incidents were recorded 
properly by police, according to 
a study reported by the de- 
partment It also noted a sur- 
vey showing that victims of 


racial crimes were often dis- 
satisfied with the way police 
handled their cases. 

Panels set up by police and 
other organisations to deal with 
racial incidents had ground to 
a halt, the department's evi- 
dence said. 

The proportion of ethnic mi- 
nority police officers in many 
areas was still tiny according 
to the report 

The evidence set out the 
Government’s approach to 
community relations as the 
Lawrence inquiry, headed by 
Sir William Macpherson, pre- 
pared to enter its second phase. 

After taking evidence from 
the main players in the case Sir 
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Straw: CID race training 

William will now move on to 
consider its wider implications. 

In its paper; the Home Office 
said it would welcome his view 
on whether race and commu- 


SPORT 


nity relations courses should be 
extended to all police officers, 
particularly those trai n ing to 
enter the CID. 

Evidence summarised in the 
Home Office document paints 
an uncomfortable picture of 
the police role in race relations. 
Monitoring by the Crown Pros- 
ecution Service showed that 
only 37 per cent of cases which 
fell within a police definition of 
racial incidents were recorded 
as such by them, it said. 

Figures from the British 
Crime Survey showed that just 
49 per cent of victims of 
racially motivated crimes felt 
the police had showed enough 
interest 


Sinn Fein's role in the North London's Jewish 
Belfast Assembh was community has been 

questioned after the IRA rocked by a rrests for 
was linked to a murder heroin smuggling 


Keizo Obuchi, the "cold Nationwide announced Justin Rose, 1 7, 
pizza" of Japanese raised interest rates, a showed superb courage ; 
politics, is the country’s day after a vote kept the to bounce back with a 
new Prime Minister building society mutual 65 in the Dutch Open j 
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hands of a disintegrating Sovi- 
et Union. 

“The general laxity and 
euphoria surrounding the col- 
lapse of the Odd War order had 
an extraordinarily frightening 
dark underside which didn’t 
get a huge amount of attention, 
and very little action. Who 
knows what role the leaks and 
transfers during that period 
played in the ongoing spread of 
weapons technology around 
the world?” 


British military intelligence 
sources bare confirmed that 
warheads for Russian SS21 
missiles were stored at 
Altengrabow, but they were 
sceptical that a senior lieu- 
tenant - and two soldiers he 
intended to enlist into the 
enterprise - could have 
breached security. 

One suggested the operation 
might have been an elaborate 
plan to Bush out a traitor from 
the Soviet ranks. 


Sit-down turns 
race into a 
tour de farce 


FRENCH SPORTING euphoria 
following the host nation's 
World Cup victory a fortnight 
ago was rapidly evaporating 
yesterday as the drugs scandal 
surrounding the Tour de 
France deepened. 

The world's most famous 
cycling race was reduced to 
force early in the day when the 
riders went on strike in protest 
at the way the drugs issue has 
overshadowed the event The 
cyclists eventually agreed to 
race “out of respect for the pub- 
lic" lining the roads, but the 
drugs crisis deepened as three 
riders in the Fbstina team, 
wfaich has been expelled from 
the race, confessed to taking 
banned substances. 

Meanwhile police officers 
who raided the hotel rooms of 
the Dutch-based TVM team 
found evidence of doping prod- 
ucts and masking agents. The 
team's sporting director and 
doctor were held for question- 
ing by police and race organis- 
ers said they would expel TVM 
if wrongdoing was proved. 

Although there have long 
been fears that drug-taking is 


By Paul Newman 

widespread in cycling, France 
has been shocked by the 
revelations. The influential 
daily newspaper Le Monde 
called for an end to this year’s 
Ibur. It said the race had be- 
come a meaningless contest 
that was preventing a proper in- 
vestigation into the drugs issue. 

Three Fhstina riders con- 
fessed to police yesterday that 
they had used the banned sub- 
stance erythropoietin (EPO), 
which helps to improve the 
supply of oxygen to the blood. 
However, six other Festina rid- 
ers feasted they had done noth- 
ing wrong. 

One of those who confessed, 
Arinin Meier of Switzerland, 
said: “lbs. 1 said that I had taken 
EPO, how I took it and why I 
took it I'm just the victim of a 
system. J feel that we are being 
victimised. It is like being on a 
motorway and everyone is 
doing 100km per hour when the 
speed Kmit is 90 km per hour but 
only the Festina riders have 
been punished." 

Sport, page 26 
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Newcastle reappoints directors 

TWo disgraced directors of Newcastle United Football Club 
were yesterday restored to the board just four months 
after they were forced to resign. Freddie Shepherd and 
Douglas Hall had been pilloried after insulting the dub's 
fens and players, and women from the North-east gen- 
erally. The news disappointed the City. Analysts accused 
the dub's parent company of failing to match the rigours 
expected of a public limited company. 

Page 5 

MPs prepare to pack their bags 

With a week to go before they pack their suntan lotion and 
Jeffrey Archer bestsellers, ministers and MPS are final- 
ising plans for their long summer holidays. Nest Friday 
is the last day of this session. But as one might have sus- 
pected of an increasingly dull and regimented Parliament, 
by and large MPs’ choices are pretty uninspiring and a 
quick straw-poll suggests our leading politicians have quite 
restrained tastes. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


PAGES 12 - 16 

Angola predicts return to war 

The Angolan government has accused Unita, the rebel 
movement led by Dr Jonas Savimbi, of abandoning the 
country's peace process and has publicly predicted an 
imminent “return to war”. Angola’s National Assembly 
this week passed a resolution declaring that Dr Savim- 
bi had broken the 1994 Lusaka Protocol, the United 
Nations-brokered peace agreement which ended 20 
years ago of fighting between the two sides. 

Page 14 

BBC gives Af gha n is tan a soap hft 

Ambridge it is not. Three times a week the 120 charac- 
ters of New Home Nezc Li/e -Afghanistan's hit soap opera 

- have to face mine explosions, rocket attacks, epidemics, 
earthquakes, murderous blood feuds and the sheer un- 
ending drudgery of scraping a living in one of the poor- 
est, and most violent countries in the world. Their 
hair-raising daily routine comes courtesy of BBC World 
Service Radio who, assisted by the Department for In- 
ternational Development and a range of international aid 
organisations, broadcast the drama throughout 
Afghanistan and western Pakistan to an audience esti- 
mated at between five and fifteen million. 
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BUSINESS NEWS 

PAGES 17-19 

Wessex Water agrees takeover 

Britain's privatised water utility sector was braced for a 
wave of corporate action yesterday after Wessex Water 
agreed a surprise £l .4bn takeover by Enron Corporation, 
an American energy group based in Houston. Texas. The 
deal is the first move into the UK water market by an 
American player, and comes three years after the US in- 
vasion of the UK electricity market 

Page 17 

Sports news 

PAGES 20-2S 

Yorke move to United in doubt 

The transfer of Dwight Yorke from Aston Villa to Man- 
chester United in exchange for £7m plus Andy Cole is 
in doubt after John Gregory, the Villa manager, insist- 
ed he was yet to receive an official bid for the striker. 
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Mansell drives Coulthard on 

A pep talk by Nigel Mansell encouraged Britain's David 
Coulthard to record the fastest time in practice for tomor- 
row's Austrian Grand Prix. The former world champion 
assured Coulthard that "his time would come" after the 
McLaren driver had admitted he had almost no chance 
of winning this year's Formula One championship. 
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28-PAGE BROADSHEET SECTION 

Fergal Keane 

“The proper journalistic role of the correspondent has 
been downgraded to a frightening degree. Stick a 
famous face on to the work of others, and you have guar- 
anteed box-office success." 

Page 3 

David Usbome 

“It may, indeed, be true that when she asked Rupert Mur- 
doch fora separation in April. Anna was calling his bluff 
And it may be also be the case that only then did she 
realise that she had miscalculated." 

Page 5 

Howard Jacobson 

“Women! They steal your tapas, they uncover your 
nakedness, and they laugh. Only apes and sparrows have 
■no little sense of sin." 
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Sir Brian Mawhinney (left), a former Conservative Parly chairman, and John Major, the former party leader, enjoying a glass «££eer 
while watching a match at Alconbnry cricket dub, near Huntingdon, to raise funds for the mental health chanty Mencap Brian nams 


Pressure builds on 
Sinn Fein over killing 


THE GOVERNMENT faced new 
demands yesterday for Sinn 
Ebin to be barred from taking up 
minis terial posts in the North- 
ern Ireland Assembly after the 
police linked the Provisional 
IRA to a murder in Belfast 

The calls from Unionist and 
Conservative politicians fol- 
lowed statements from the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary over 
the death last weekend of 33- 
year-old Andy Kearney. 

He had been dragged from 
his home in the nationalist 
New Lodge in front of his part- 
ner and two-week-old baby. 
The attackers ripped out tele- 
phone lines preventing an am- 
bulance from being railed in 
time. Mr Kearney bled to death 
after being shot in both legs. 


By Kim sengupta 

Republican sources claimed 
he was the target of a para- 
military punishment squad but 
his family, who blame the IRA 
for the death, maintained be 
was the victim of a murderous 
personal grudge. 

Unionists and Tories 
claimed the killing was an ex- 
ample of why Sion Fein should 
not be allowed to become part 
of the new executive. Andrew 
Mackay, the Opposition 
spokesman on Northern Ire- 
land. said: "Sinn Fe in-IRA 
members of the Assembly are 
not fit to be appointed ministers. 
\ou cannot hold ministerial of- 
fice in one hand and an 
Armalite in the other. 


“I hope the Government will 
now fhrther strengthen the leg- 
islation to make sure they are 

e xri»*dffd from mhusferial office 

in all its form, and start co-op- 
erating with the decommis- 
sioning commission." 

John Taylor deputy leader of 
the Ulster Unionist Party, said: 
"’We will have a situation where 
an organisation is serving in the 
government of a country and at 
the same time is out killing peo- 
ple. W* have a Bffl which is quite 
weak and does not reflect the 
Belfast agreement" 

The Rev lan Paisley, whose 
Democratic Unionist Parti’ had 
campaigned against the cur- 
rent peace accord, said the., 
fact that the police have linked 
the ERA to Mr Kearney’s mur- 


der means that the Secretary 
of State for Northern Ireland , 
Mo Mowlam, should ban Sinn 
flein from the Assembly. 

He said: “She should say 
that it's dear that IRA-Sinn 
Fein are inextricably linked 
and they are still engaging m 
acts of violence, therefore they 
can’t go forward and take their 
seats on the executive." 

Sinn Fein's Alex Maskev re- 
jected claims that there had 
been a breach of the Belfast 
Agreement and insisted the 
ERA ceasefire was holding: - 

He added: “Tie are continu- 
ing to pursue our peace strat- 
egy regardless of what the 
RUC do or say. As for as we are 
concernedThe ERA remains 
strongly committed to its peace 


strategy and we have no evi- 
dence to suggest otherwise. 
Sinn Fein is answerable to no- 
body only those who elected 
us." 

Punishment shootings and 
beatings by both loyalist and re- 
publican paramilitaries have 
continued in Northern Ireland 
despite the current ceasefire. 
The Tories and the Unionists 
believe that the political arms 
of the paramilitary groups in- 
volved in die attacks should be 
barred by statute from the ex- 
ecutive. 

However they have so lar 
faded in their attempts to in- 
troduce th e necessary amend- 
ments to the Northern tce laad 
“Bill now being “debated by 
Parliament 


Mandarins criticised 
over arms-to-Africa 


Fraud threat to 
New Deal scheme 


CIVIL SERVANTS in the Fbreign 
Office have bera criticised by Sir 
Thomas Legg in his report into 
the “arms -to- Africa ” affair. 

Thelndependent has learnt 
that officials within the FCO’s 
Africa (equatorial) desk have 
been criticised over their deal- 
ings with representatives from 
the mercenary outfit Sandline 
International. While the officials 
are not criticised for meeting 
the mercenaries, Sir Thomas 
believes that information about 
the meetings was not passed on 
and dealt with in an efficient 
manner His criticisms are like- 


By Andrew buncombe 
and Fran ABRAMS 

ly to lead to some sort of rep- 
rimand for some officials. 

“Basically he thinks there 
was a break-down in commu- 
nication," said a Whitehall 
source. “There is no criticism 
that there was any collusion, 
but he feels information was not 
passed on properly and given 
even prominence." 

Sir Thomas’s inquiry was 
launched last May after reve- 
lations of a series of embar- 
rassing links between the FCO 


BRITAIN TODAY 


and Sandline over an operation 
to restore the ousted presi- 
dent of Sierra Leone. Ahmad 
Tejan Kabbah. 

Sandline, headed by Tim 
Spicer, provided arms and ex- 
pertise to help President Kab- 
bah. Mr Spicer, a former Army 
officer, claimed he had acted 
with government approval The 
Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook, 
said there had never been any 
ministerial approval 

Five officials within the FCO 
gave evidence to the inquiry. It 
is understood they will all dis- 
pute they did anything wrong. 


FRAUD COULD waste millions 
at the heart of the Govern- 
ment's ambitious New Deal 
programme to re-train the un- 
employed. MPs warned yes- 
terday. 

Training will be delivered 
via Training and Enterprise 
Councils, but the powerful 
House of Commons Public Ac- 
counts Committee attacked 
their record of financial control 

Despite previous promises to 
tighten up procedures. TECs 
were still spending millions 
subcontracting training with- 
out adequate checks on 
whether it was delivered, MPs 
said. 


In 1996-07, they said, 
estimated over-payments to 
TECs - for training which was 
inadequate, never happened 
or could not be verified - 
rose by £6m to a total of 
£l4.6m. 

More than 70 cases of irreg- 
ular payments had been 
recorded since 1995 and 39 
were still under investigation, 
involving £7.6m. 

In most cases, irregulari- 
ties involved “deficiencies" in 
assessments for National Vo- 
cational Qualifications, the 
work-based qualifications 
which wOl lie at the heart of the 
NewDeaL 


BY JEREMY LAURANCE 

Health Editor 

A BLOOD product believed ^ to be 
causing hundreds of deaths 
among critically 01 patients 
each year wil) remain on sale 
for the time being, the Depart- 
ment of Health said yesterday. 

An expert group set up by 
the Medicines Control Agency 
to examine claims that human 
albumin given to treat burns 

and shock may increase the risk 

of death in critically ill patients 
said that more information was 
needed before the product was 
withdrawn. 

Human albumin is given to 
about 190,000 patients a yean 
usually to replace fluid lost as a 
result of injury or disease, of 
whom an estimated one in ten 
is critically ilL A review of 30 tri- 
als of the use of the blood pro- 
tein in critically ill patients 
published in the British Medical 
Journal showed it increased 

the risk of death by 6 per cent, 
implying that it causes about 600 
extra deaths a year compared 
with saline - salt solution. 

Dr Ian Roberts, of the 
Cochrane Injuries Group at the 
Institute of Child Health in Lon- 
don, who led the study; said that 

aflMnrrin should no longer be 
used outside rigorously con- 
troQed trials. “We systematically 
searched for all the evidence 
and the overview looks bad. If 
[the Medicines Control Agency I 
says it can continue to be used 
in critically D1 patients it has got 
to find the evidence that it is 
good. We couldn't" 

Dr Roberts added: “I 
wouldn’t want it used on me if 
I were critically DL" 

A possible reason why albu- 
min harms patients is that it 
can leak out of the capillaries 
into the spaces between the 
cells. It draws water with it 
making the tissues soggy and 
if this happens in the lungs it 
may cause breathing problems. 
A second theory is that admin- 
istering alhumm could cause 
“circulatory overload", putting 
a strain on the heart 
2^ The alternative to albumin is 
saline - a salt solutionwhfch is 
easier and cheaper to make. 
Most of the studies reviewed 
compared albumin with saline 
and found that saline was bet- 
ter Dr Roberts said: “This is an 
opportunity to save lives and 
save money." 

The finding raises doubts 
about other long-established 
treatments which have become 
widely accepted despite the 
absence of hard research evi- 
dence that they work. Dr 
Roberts said that he had been 
surprised by the findings but ex- 
pert simto surprises to turn 
up in other areas. That was why 
the injuries group had exam- 
ined an old established method. 

The Cochrane centre was set 
up to conduct these rigorous as- 
sessments and was extending 
the approach to the whole of 
healthcare. 

A DoH spokesman said “The 
working party ... have asked for 
further information from the 
manufacturers and other 
sources.'’ He said they would 
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first Quarter. 3 1st July 


WEATHERLINE 

For rne latest lorecasn 
dial 0891 5009 

ftftoNHl by the two fligttj - “ 

rot your area , , - ’ 
indKJteO fly 
we map ingtitl 

Source. rne Met. Office - ' 
Calls charged ai per , 

min (me VAJ} 


BRITISH ISLES WEATHER 

Most recent Mailable figure at noon 

1 local time 




KEY: C cloudy; G .clear F.fair. Fg.foe, 

Hz.hace; M.mist. R.ram; S. sunny: 

SI .sleet. Sh. showers: 5n. snow. 

Th. thunder. 
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Heroin scandal rocks London 
devout Jewish community 


by Paul lashmar 

THE ORTHODOX Jewish com- 
munity has been shocked by a 
series of arrests of its members 
for alleged heroin smuggling, 
police and Customs inquiries 
are centring on a drugs link 
between Israel. Antwerp and 
London. 

Evidence of the new drugs 
link follows: 

Two Jewish men are to ap- 
pear British courts on heorin 
smuggling charges. 

The professional execution 
on an Antwerp street last week, 
of a Jewish jeweller and lead- 
ing figure in the Russian Mafia. 
t A Talmudic scholar accused 
in Tel Aviv this month of laun- 
dering drugs money through 
his bank account 
The north London Ortho- 
dox community is remaining 
tight-lipped about the arrests al- 
though it is thought to be se- 
verely embarrassed. 

Several people in the com- 
munity. who did not want to be 
named, said that the arrests 
were causing anger and deep 
concern. 

The involvement of Orthodox 
Jews in hard drugs has echoes 
of the recent case in New York 
State where the puritanical 
Amish sect was tom by the ar- 
rest of several younger mem- 
bers for drug dealing. 

The Orthodox and ultra- 
orthodox communities of Stam- 
ford Hill and Golders Green in 
north London have a reputation 
for being largely crime-free. 
While some members of the Or- 
thodox community have been 
jailed in the past for large- 
scale VAT frauds and other 
white collar crime, it has never 
been associated with drugs or 
violent crime. The fact the ar- 
rests involve allegations of 
heroin has proved even more 
shocking. 

Police in several European 
countries began to suspect that 
the diamond area of Antwerp 
was becoming an internation- 
al centre for drug smuggling 
two years ago when an Orthor 
dox Jewish man from Antwerp 
was arrested at Ramsgate. 

Dror Hazenfratz, then 34, 
from Antwerp, was jailedfor 11 7 
years for trying to smuggle 
heroin. He was arrested by 
British Customs officers while 
travelling with his wife and 
child in the family Peugeot 405. 
Underneath the child seat in 
the back Customs officers 
found 15 kilos of heroin worth 
£750,000. 

Hazenfratz, who was bom in 
Haifa and holds an Israeli pass- 
port as well as a Belgian iden- 
tity card, appeared in 
Canterbury court wearing tra- 
ditional dress and carrying the 
Talmud. He had made other 
one-day trips to England. 

Hazenfratz said he had been 
told to meet a Georgian Or- 
thodox Jew at a north London 
hoteL The ultimate destination 
of the drugs was reputedly 
David Santini, a Glaswegian 
who, at the time, was Scot- 
land's leading heroin dealer 
In an unrelated raid, Santi- 
ni was arrested while repack- 
ing a El.lm consignment of 
heroin. He was jailed for 13 
years. A senior officer in the 
case said: “He had massive con- 
nections with Britain's under- 
world and leads to European 
drug cartels.’' 

Following the arrest of 
Hazenfratz drugs officers 
began to suspect a Dew drugs 
route. The last stopping point 
for most drugs coming into 
Britain is the Netherlands, but 
European police forces are 
making it more difficult to use 
that country as a transhipment 
point 

The collapse of Communism 
has also opened up new smug- 
gling routes through Eastern 



Aron Albam (left) appeared in court in Tel Aviv watched, it is said, by officers of the 
British intelligence services. He Is accused of laundering money from an 
international drugs ring. The car (above) used by Dror Hazenfratz to smuggle heroin, 
which was concealed beneath his child’s car seat Main photograph: Eli Dassa 


Europe into London and 
Antwerp is ideally suited as a 
drugs centre. 

At the end of June British 
Customs arrested a 19-year-old 
man from Antwerp in Dover 
with 10 kilos of heroin alleged- 
ly concealed in his hire can He 
is awaiting trial. Shortly before 
an older man had been arrest- 
ed at Coquelles at the French 
entrance to the Channel Tun- 
nel. British Customs allegedly 
found quantities of heroin and 
cocaine. The man was an 
American Orthodox Jew liv- 
ing in Stamford HilL 

British drugs officers sus- 
pect they are seeing the be- 
ginning of a new drug operation 
involving Antwerp's Orthodox 
Jews and the Russian Mafia. 
The Orthodox community has 
been a major player in the di- 
amond and precious metal 
market. Antwerp has the 
largest diamond centre in the 
world. Other centres o! the di- 
amond business are Tel Aviv 
and Hatton Garden, London. 

Antwerp's Orthodox com- 
munity is close knitted but cos- 
mopolitan with close links with 
similar communities in Israel 
London, New York and Eastern 

Europe. It is an Askenazi com- 
munity which originated main- 
ly from East Europe. However; 
over the past two years the di- 
amond business has taken a 
downturn for the small trader 
and the trade has moved main- 
ly into the hands of big corpo- 
rations such as De Beers. In 
addition, last yean police made 
a series of raids of diamond 


businesses suspected of tax 
evasion and money laundering. 

According to one Customs 
source, smuggling diamonds 
from Antwerp to London's Hat- 
ton Garden has been on for 
many years. This expertise in 
smuggling has now been 
turned to a more sinister trade. 
The Russian Mafia has made 
Antwerp a centre of its opera- 
tions and has been able to use 
the expertise of a community 
that b as fallen on hard times. 

Last week, evidence of the vi- 
olence associated with drug 
crime surfaced again in 
Antwerp. A Jewish trader in 
precious metals in the city, 
Rachmeil “Mike” Brandwain, 
also reputed to be a leading fig- 
ure in the Russian Mafia, was 
shot dead Underworld gossip 
has it that he had informed on 
another leading figure in the 
Russian Mafia who had been ar- 
rested in New York 

In the 1980s Brandwain had 
sold gold that was smuggled 
into Britain for a VAT fraud 
being run in Hatton Garden. A 
Customs operation codenamed 
“Operation Fiddler" arrested a 
number of men in London. 
Bran twain was also suspected 
to be a cocaine dealer 

Earlier this month in Tel 
Axm, three British drugs officers 
were in court to see an Israeli 
man charged with laundering 
money from an international 
drugs ring. 

According to local police, the 
British officers were from MI6 
- the remit of the overseas 
arm of British intelligence was 


extended to cover internation- 
al drug smuggling. 

Israel Aron Albam, a 38- 
year-old Talmudic scholar; mar- 
ried with eight children, was 
released on a bail of 8ra shekels 
(around £I-3mi. The Tfel Aviv 
court was told that British au- 
thorities had been involved 
with the seizure of two boat- 
loads of drugs, the first in 1992 
with two tonnes of cocaine and 
one tonne of cocaine. 

The shipments originated 
from Columbia and were bead- 
ing for Holland. The second 
beet was seized in Portugal and 
a British citizen known only as 
“John” was arrested. He 
claimed that Albam had given 
him £48,000 to pay for the yacht. 
The court was told that a num- 
ber of men are held by the 
British authorities in connec- 
tion with the smuggling ring. 

Albam is an Askenazi of the 
large Vishmitz sect Police in- 
quiries revealed that Albam 
was on a Israeli government 
grant for poor scholars to study 
the Talmud at the Yeshiva f the- 
ology college). He had trav- 
elled to New York and London, 
apparently collecting money 
for charity. However; Israeli 
police found 400m shekels 
(£66mi in his bank account. 
The account was in the Israeli 
religious bank which is tax 
exempt 

Albam admitted that be ran 
u a private bank” but claims 
that he did the laundering only 
for the charedrm t the Ortho- 
dox). He has denied any con- 
nection with drugs dealings. 


BBC apology over ‘Windrush’ 


By PAUL MCann 
M edia Editor 

TOT? BBC is to make a humiliat- 
ing apology to the family of 
Enoch Powell tonight after ac- 
cusing the anti-immigration 
politician of hypocrisy in a doc- 
umentary earlier this year to the 
corporation's Waidrush series. 
Which comm emorated 50 years 
of immigration to Britain from 
the former colonies, it alleged 
when he was a health nunistec 
Rjweflhad visited British Guiana 
(now Guyana) on a recruiting 
drive to encourage workers to 
join the National Health Service 
in the early Fifties. 

The programme portrayed 
the contrast between this trip 


and Powell’s later opposition to 
immigra tion, in particular his 
notorious “Rivers of Blood” 
speech in 1968, as hypocrisy. 

The series’ makers, Pepper 
Productions, which is run by In- 
dependent columnist Ttevor 
Phillips, were told before the 
programme went on air by two 
of Powell’s biographers, in- 
cluding Simon Heftier of the 
Daily Mail . that the visit had 
never taken {dace. 

The BBC says that because 
of a ‘‘misunderstanding’’ Mr 
Heffer’s evidence about the 
non-existent trip was not fol- 
lowed up. However, after an in- 
vestigation by the BBC the 
corporation has decided to air 
an apology at 8pm tonight The 



Powell: A tissue of lies’ 

apology will go out in the same 
slot as the original programme. 

A BBC spokeswoman said 
yesterday". “Wfridrush was an 
oral history' of 50 years of im- 


migration. The statements 
about Enoch Powell in the first 
two episodes were based on 
people’s personal history of 
events. We believe that the two 
witnesses acted in good faith, 
however we now concede that 
there is no evidence to support 
what they said. We would like 
to apologise to Mr Powell’s 
family for any distress caused.” 
Mr Heffer said: “The pro- 
gramme makers chose to ig- 
nore what Mr Shepherd 
[unofficial biographer of Pow- 
ell] and I told them, and broad- 
cast what turned out to be a 
tissue of lies. Only they know 
whether this was because what 
they learned did not fit with 
their prejudice about Powell” 
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Deskpro before 

1st August 

and we 
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Here's an offer to brighten up July. 

Buy anv Compaq Deskpro PC with 
j Compaq monitor before 1st August 
and we'll send you a cheque for £104. 

That's a rebate of 50% on the 
typieaJ buying price of our VS 5 


For example, suppose you decide 
on our latest Deskpro EP with Intel*' 
Pentium'* II processor and a V55 


monitor. Alter you've 
claimed vour rebate, 
if will COST mu just 


£808 ex VAT. £944 pentiUITf]J 
inc VAT. Just give us a ring or visit 
our website for a claim form. 

And that's aJI there « rn it. 

But don't hang about. .August, like 
autumn, will be with us sooner than 
you think. 

Compaq Deskpro EP series 6266. 

Intel® Pentium 1 * II Prociasor. 266MHz. 
32MB high-perfn nuance SDRAM. 
512KB level 2 cache. 

3-2CB SMART II Ultra ATA hard drive. 
ATI Rage JIC AGP lx graphic, with 
2MB EDO RAM. 

Tower able desktop ATX charts. 
Microsoft* Windows ‘J?. 

\’STL tested hardware vr 2UU0 compliant. 

Call us now for your monitor- rebate 
claim form. 

0845 270 4141 

wwwxompuq.co.uk 
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PANASONIC 

0.8 cu.it M i crawW j^MfsAUF 

■ son wans powef ami 

output. nil] |l 

■ 6 power levels. Bill H 1 1 ** 
Model 5006. Was £133.99 


COMBINATION 

MICROWAVES 


SAVE * f 50 


interest 


NEW WORLD 

6 Dan Slat-In 
Gas Cooler 
Model MX 6 A. Was 
£499.99. E MONTHS OfTCHEST FREE OPTION 


STOVES 55cm SloWn Gas Cooker 

■ Separate oven c ppotI 

and 91 .ll. Vf*n lift 1 

■ Glass lid. Model Rllll- rfltl' IaQ 
S53GS. Was £549 99. 

6 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


OPTION* 
VOUCHER PRICE 


£37999 


E MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


HOTPOINT SGcn Slot-in 

Electric Cooker ■WJjMT'sALE PWCE 

fSS I^it 339 a 

•.Vis CrP H 6 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


HOTPOINT 

50cm Sol-in 
EieCnc Cooker 
finished in 
Omoal 
and Brass 


PANASONIC 



BELLING Man BumM 5 ^ 1 = wce 

Slot-m Electric Cooker B*n I 

Doutie Tier. HiIIItI/Mu 

Mode) 315 BaMWI 

W* i-W j.- fi MONTHS IHTEHEST FKH OPTION* 

STOVES 5 San Slot-In 

Electric Cooker MFW saLe price i 

Double oven rfW A Ai% I 

SSSIliT nPKf44a..i 

6 MONTHS INTBCE5T FREE OPTION* 


■ :isa-sTi 
S.«" 
i~- . 

VS=* 57.; "A 
‘.i: £:'j :i 
6 MONTHS 
INTEREST 
FREE 
OPTION* 



1-1 cw.ft Mkrowawe with 
Convection Oven and Grid 

■ S power 'even. 

■ ‘t auto programmes. 

■ 1500 ward radiant grill 

■ HOT watts microwave 
c^ver cutout. 

Model NNCS9.’. 

Was £049 99. 

•n-cte-e Price £»»S.Wl 
« MONTHS INTEREST 
FREE OPTION* 

SALE VOUCHER PRICE 



SALE PRICE 


£329. 
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ON ALL PROOUCTS 



BUILT-IN 

COOKING 


SAVE 


EXTRA SAVING 


TRICITY 

BENDIX 


Single Electric Oven 

■ Ultra fan oven 

■ Large viewing window. 

■ Fully programmable timer. 
Model BS621>T. Was £399 99. 
G MONTHS INTEREST 
FREE OPTION* 


SALE PRICE 


SAVE 

.120 



EXTRA SAVING 


EXTRA SAVING 


LG 1.0 eu.fr. 



EXTRA SAVING 


BARBECUES 


EXTRA SAVING 





53? 


* 4- ■ 
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extra saving 




SAVE 

£150 


DUAL FUEL 

CCCrY.VS 


STOVES 

60cm Slot-in Dual Fuel Cooker 


LEISURE 

110cm Slot-in 

Rangestyie Cooker MyRmajimn: 

■ 2 large ovens with Hjl 1 1 jaAA 
viewing windows. K£dbJ] r 1 |*M 

■ 2 Tull width lmmi T * * 
electnc grills/Victoriana Styling. 

Model VICTORIANA 

Price Eaduding Trade-in £1249. 

12 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


Ask for details 


STOVES 


HOTPOINT 

Cooker Hood a 

■ 3-speeds. ■ 

■ Glass visor m 

Model BHli E 

Was £79.99. 


TRICITY B ENDIX Green 

Single Heetric Oven 1RJ M~s ftLF pct51 


110cm Slot-in Rangestyie Cooker 

■ Gas. Electnc, Dual Fuel and LPG models 

■ Available in Green, Oeam. Red 01 Blue. 
Model NEWH0ME 7000G5. SALE PRICE 
Was £1049. 

Delivery direct 
from manufacturer. 


FHtb GARDEN CANOPY 


: . E^LV 

’ , *** I 


— 






■ Separate oven and gnll. 

■ Gas hob. 

■ Fan elerinc mam oven 
Model DF6005I. 

Was £ 693.99 . 

6 MONTHS l 

INTEREST f* 

FREE OPTION* £| 


SALE PRICE 


extra saving 


EXEL Cooker Hood 

■ 3-speed fan WWWB '.ill I I 'll 11 1 

■ Available In Blue WM wi 

t» Green. |VJ|] flMfw 

Model EAEL GO. Ml It tiM 

Was £99.99. 


HOTPOINT Gas Hob 

■ 4 burners in pwcx 

■ Enamel pan K7|l , 1JQ 

support. J 


Single Heetric Oven 1BJM ~SftLF mal 

■ Fanned oven ■"fV fa* 

■ Variable thermal RN | ■ - rl # 11 

gnii. Mode* a 5685 tTIfc tijH 

Was ;W.99 6 MOUTHS BflBgST MB- OPTION* 

HOTPOINT Double Heetric Ovon 

■ Mair» tin oiwjn PWfCT 

■ Variable dual qnll PA/i 

Model IBD3I. ■ |J:j|l,S/U. 

Was C609 99. 

6 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


V ' 

- • - ... r -I 


SAVE s <105 

on your gas bill with Amerada 


599 . 


support. KJ 

Model BGH. Was 1169.99. 


SAVE 

> c <100 


ZANUSSI fiOon Slot-in 
Dual Fuel Cooker 
Fan dearie oven 
and gas hob 
Model ZCMSM0. 

Wai £549 99 6 WORTHS INTEREST FB££ OPTION* 


ZANUSSI 50cm Slotnn 

Dual Fud Cooker KM sale price 

Single electnc oven VJH 

and gas hob. KClllf MF$SKi 

Model •'rrr^Wim IliAfl 

Was £399 99. t MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


HOTPOINT fiOon Stot-ln 

Dual Fuel Cooker 
Electric oven 
and gas hob. 

Model EG51P 
Was £699.99 f MONTHS NTHEST F 8 S OPTION* 


STOVES KHkwn 

f item Slot-m Fungestyfe Cooker 

■ Gas. Electnc and t .i f 

Dual Fuel model; RPM 4 fiA/i 
available. nU|] .1 lUU 

■ 5 colour options UCti tlftrfd 
Blue, Oeam. Bed. Green or Black. 

Model DFI 102. Was £1449. 

12 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


EXTRA SAVING 


bring yo u 
all this... 


LEISURE 

ITOan Slot-m KJJH SAUPRJC 

Rangestyie Cooker L1J.I 4 MM 
2 large ovens - hn £ |4 j: 

and conventional. — — 

Model GOURMET. Wa; MW. Was £1699. 
12 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 
LARGER STORES ONUr 
MlTOf^dirert^^mawfacturer. 


EXTRA SAVING 






AMERADA GAS NOW 

available nationwide 

“S 5 hated on a comparison or a RniMh c.r .1 r.u . _ 


-- W -gr ■■■ 


EXTRA SAVING 



' . -v" »- ,• 

• *-S c , 
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Savings based on a comparison of a British Gas bill ol £500 rcactunu*...., 1 . 

Tardf effective 12/1298, against Amerada-s Budget LSd SSSn 1 


gg £15 OFF YOUR FIRST BILL 




HURRY! 1 *I he *’ 1 5 refund will tw credited to your first 
roll A UWIED PSHOD ONIt I 

start date to qualify ^ your 9« *Wy 




EXCLUSIVE 
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Currys 




0 AS ELECTRIC 


MODELS 4 OFFtRS 


DHJVtRT 4 SBXALLflTKHI 
7 DAYS A WEEK 

On a wide range ri fiane 
acotanca when you purdi*e 
betcre Jpm 48 h«i deb»ry m 
cnn of Northern Ireland and 
we remcire parts ol Scotland. 
iou art aven dwwe nwning or 
ahemoon deHerv or lake it 
home ns * Ask m flora lor fud 
details 

PEACE OF MUD FOB 
TEARS TO COME 

Uc io 5 years etpert sennte 
support when you buy a 
MasterrareCoverpian 
SenricB Agreement 

♦msupTOi2M0fms 

WTEBEST FRH OPTION 
WHEN PURCHASED WTTVi 
ANY PROOUa OVER £2SG 

-coFom 

DHJVERY AND 
MSDUUtTlON 

On all fiee-samfng 
g* and etenrt: 
roc kets by COR* 
le^ifleradenginefin 
(eufudn Nonhem 
irtbnd *d-*l«ied 
Scottish store) 

SAM DAT 
SEKVUMG 

For mofl large 
hems il you 
phone het.ve 
Bam Monday 
ibFndajrand 
iuewnrin 
10 mile, of a 
Currys Story. 

*f« eicppoonal 
value, eydusive 
to KG Retail Ltd. 

nsTAirraorr 

WifhCunvs 

Premier 

Advantage 

Account you can 
tale advantage of 
any credit otter 

irvwxe 
&■> lot detail 

AWARD 
WBOIBK 
BHTORE 
REPAIR SHOW 
AND PC RAH 
UPGRADE 
Repairs 7 days a 
vwe* (same day 
wnera ver 

ajRRTSDRBCT 

For inert, tfoomep 
delivery. Freephone 
OSOO 3&304 or ta 
01442 888145 SanvSpm 
Mon-fn. 9am-S30pm 
Sal, IQam-Spm Sun] 
Delivery chalrnas 
hom Q.25. 

Part of DSG Retail Lid 

Askimflore f.jr deals. 
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4 EXAVPI: OF IMTEPESI 

▼ I 


r OPTiCN CH 
SELECTED PflODUCTS 


HOW IT WORKS tv wnlilMi 5W. IQIh « l ^?^onthly ,rf0f * 


retwirfcm dCtonimg to the penorf stnM with ft* [Switirt SwourTtoelt 
ikaite'shaiwanfiiKi ore h» deofe Dannie hated an Cash ftke at £4B.W. 


cTTHErv 
12 MONTHS 
INTEREST 
FREE OPTION L 



SPREAD THE 
COST WITH 


45 MONTHLY 
REPAYMEfiTS 



For taw vakies £1000 ml over. mnUw flep»t b 10%. 5ut|«q to naw 
■hai you opm a Currys tangr Ahmage Aaaunt. wmm pedH Ovrtrtom 
auabtFa on raquM benr Dept KVMK. Uayl»h Awoue, HandHeapneM. 

uir] pK (appBr~gs nuBbi Unrw; 21 M H. hvfandj 
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Court relives 

the amazing 
world of Paul 
McKenna 


PAUL MCKENNA is a hypnotist 
and former in-store entertain- 
er who specialises in making 
people do silly things. 

And if you need proof that the 
people’s Hypnotist is a very 
powerful man indeed, you only 
needed to be in Court Nine at 
the High Court yesterday, 
where Christopher Gates, a 
French polisher; is suing Mr 
McKenna for £200,000. 

There men in fancy-dress 
wigs and gowns spoke in the 
strangest of tongues for hours 
on end. It was obvious to any 
outsider that they were in the 
grip of a force that they did not 
understand. 

Take Mr McKenna's barris- 
ter Roger Henderson “1 expect 
ail of that I've just said are tau- 
tologies but then Sisyphus 
never got to the top of the hill!” 
he exploded at one point dur- 
ing his closing statement. No, 
he didn't and it looked as if An- 
thony Scrivener for the plain- 
tiff, might never get to the end 
of his statement either. 

I use the word statement 
only because it seems polite to 
do so. In foot, it was more a se- 
ries of thoughts plucked from 
the depths of a wildly coloured 
binder that he kept flipping 
through. Mr Scrivener told the 
judge he could have a typed ver- 
sion by Tuesday. Mr Justice 
Toulson did not look impressed. 

For two weeks this court 
has been concerned with the 
case of Mr Gates, who says his 
schizophrenia was triggered 
by taking part in one of Mr 
McKenna's stage shows at 
High Wycombe in 1994. 

If that sounds straightfor- 
ward, little else has been, with 
the court delving into the most 
philosophical and personal of 
matters. At one point the judge 
bad to retire to watch a video 
of one of Mr McKenna’s shows 


By Ann Treneman 

in which a woman had an or- 
gasm on stage, while a man (no 
relation.) was persuaded that he 
had lost bis penis. There was 
also another man (still no re- 
lation) who was convinced he 
had had a baby. Even the de- 
fence seemed to concede that 
Mr McKenna bad caused dis- 
tress to the willy man. 

There are other kinds of dis- 
tress, however; and yesterday 
saw a philosophical crisis as the 
court pondered whether there 
were hidden parts of the brain. 
Also under scrutiny was this 
scenario: there is a piece of 
paper with the n umb er eight on 
it that is shown to a man under 
hypnosis. He is told the paper 
is blank. When asked if the 
paper is blank, he says ‘yes'. 
Now, the question is: was he 
telling the truth? Was the in- 
formation stored in a hidden 
part of the brain? After a while, 
it became dear tbat the real an- 
swer was that we don’t know. 

Ifre Moral Maze has nothing 

OD this as pn tertnmmpfnt- hi it the 

main show under scrutiny yes- 
terday was Mr McKenna’s at 
High Wycombe. 

This began with music from 
the Thunderbirds (Mr Scriven- 
er remembers it well) and con- 
tinued with a "helium-balloon 
test", in which people were 
asked to let their hands float up. 
Mr Gates’s hand went up. 

He was. Mr Scrivener 
claims, hypnotised already and 
bounded up on to the stage, 
where he became the "star of 
the show". This means that, for 
the next two and a quarter 
hours, he made a fool of himself 

He behaved as a ballet 
dancer. Mick Jagger, an inter- 
preter for aliens, a contestant 
on Blind Date. 

At one point he used a shoe 


as a telephone. He was asked 
to imagine that he had glasses 
that allowed him to see other 
people naked. Mr Gates says 
much of this greatly distressed 
him. Mr McKenna’s side dis- 
agreed, pointing out for in- 
stance, that Mr Gates had gone 
to a strip show before and so 
was no stranger to public nu- 
dity. What do one questions is 
that Mr Gates began to become 
ill soon afterwards. 

That night he couldn't sleep 
and the next day began giggling 
and crying at a redundancy 
meeting at work. Over the next 
few days he is said to have 
laughed too much at a Freddie 
Starr show and acted abnor- 
mally in other ways. 

He developed a fascination 
with Coronation Street, be- 
lieving that he was being sent 
subliminal messages form the 
Rovers’ Return commanding 
him to stop drinking. Nine days 
after McKhnna hypnotised him, 
Mr Gates was admitted to hos- 
pital suffering from an acute 
schizophrenic episode and 
stayed in for several weeks. 

Did the hypnosis trigger, or 
perhaps accelerate, the schiz- 
ophrenia? That is the central 
question of the case. Mr Gates 
is suing for £200,000 but much 
more depends on the ruling, 
which wiD probably not be given 
until the autumn. “A conclu- 
sion would be that stage hyp- 
nosis (and other forms of 
television shows involving ac- 
tive audience participation) 
would cease in this country," 
said Mr Henderson. 

In Courtroom Nine, though, 
the audience was on its toes. 
“It’s not exactly dynamic, is it?" 
I said to one man. “No, but then 
Dai Naxnic is a Welshman," he 
said. See what I mean? The 
Amazing Wbrid of Raul McKen- 
na is hard to control. 



Paul McKenna at the High Court yesterday, where men in wigs spoke in strange tongues 


Nicola Kurtz 


Bloody 
Sunday 
families 
stay in 
inquiry 


THE FAMILIES of the 14 men 
shot dead by paratroopers on 
Bloody Sunday in Londonder- 
ry 26 years ago said last night 
that they would not withdraw 
from the Saville inquiry set up 
by the Government 

Earlier this week, the fami- 
lies told a two-day preliminary 
hearing of the three-man tri- 
bunal that they would with- 
draw from the investigation if 
they were not adequately legal- 
ly represented. 

The inquiry, chaired by Lord 
Saville of Newdigate, starts 
taking witness evidence in Lon- 
donderry next February. 

In a reserved ruling on 
Thursday, Lord Saville agreed 
to the families' requests for five 
senior and five junior counsel 
to represent them, and that 
their legal team would be paid 
for out of the public purse. 

After meeting their legal ad- 
visers to discuss the implica- 
tions of the ruling, the families 
said they would now hand over 
to the Tribunal all the relevant 
documentary material which 
they had threatened to with- 
hold. Tony Doherty, spokesman 
for the families, said: “There 
will be foil co-operation with the 
Tribunal. 

‘‘We can only hope that that 
co-operation is reciprocated 
by tfae Ministry of Defence, 
which so far has played the sit- 
uation fairly poorly in terms of 
its failure to contact soldiers 
who were in Derry on Bloody 
Sunday. 

"They have been unable to 
locate airy of the 1,800 soldiers, 
including 320 Paras, who were 
in Deny on Bloody Sunday, 
other than tfae 10 soldiers who 
have volunteered to come for- 
ward. 

"At this time, approximate- 
ly 5.090 witnesses have been 
identified and located by us 
and their statements will be 
forwarded to the Tribunal in the 
near future. 

"We have nothing to hide and 
we will also forward 40,000 
pages of documents to the in- 
quiry and we hope this will be 
mirrored by other partici- 
pants." 


Disgraced football bosses 
return to Newcastle board 
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TWO DISGRACED directors of 
Newcastle United FbotbaE Club 
were yesterday restored to the 
board just four months after 
they were forced to resign. 
Freddie Shepherd and Dou- 
glas Hall had been pilloried 
after insulting the club's fans 
and players, and women from 
the North-east generally: 

The news disappointed the 
City. Analysts accused the 
dub’s parent company of foiling 
to match the rigours expected 
of a public limited company. 

But such is the passion of the 
Geordie fens that they were 
seemingly prepared to forgive 
the directors if it improved the 
team's fortunes on the field. 
Outside the club’s St James's 
Park stadium, Donna Jacobs, 
34, said: T know they called 
Newcastle girls dogs, but all I 
am interested in at the end of 
the day is how well the team do, 
and if (his move helps them, 
then Fm all for it" 

Steve Wraith, editor of the 
No 9 fanzin e, said the directors 
should have been "welcomed 
harft with open arms" months 
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BY IAN BURRELL 
Home Affairs Correspondent 

ago. ‘Thqy have always been 
there behind the scenes and 
(hey may as well have just 
come back straight away. 
People tend to forget they have 
done a tremendous amount for 
the club.” He added that they 
should apologise by signing an 
expensive new player 

An outcry swept the city in 
March after the two directors 
were exposed by a tabloid 
newspaper reporter as they 
boasted in a Spanish brothel 
about using prostitutes all 
around the world. They mocked 
clean-cut Newcastle and Eng- 
land striker Alan Shearer as 
"Mary Fpppins" and described 
Newcastle women as “dogs". 

For two weeks they refused 
to resign, despite calls for them 
to quit by most of the dub's fens 
and the Sports Minister, Tony 
Banks, who said: “If they knew 
what the word decent is they 
would do it" 

When they still refused to go 

after a 16-hour meeting of the 

Solicitor 
is jailed 

A SOLICITOR was jailed for 18 
months yesterday after stealing 
£200,000 from his legal practice. 

Fbr nearly three years Sid- 
ney Davidson, 76, who ran a 
practice in north London, used 
money from the estates of for- 
mer clients to pay off mortgage 
arrears, other household bills 
and office expenses. 

“He was borrowing from 
peter to pay Paul" Simon 
Laws, for the prosecution, told 
Southwark Crown Court. “But 
the Crown say in this case that 
Peter was never asked and 
never got the money back." ■ 

Davidson, of Hampstead in 
northwest London, was caught 
after beneficiaries who should 
have received the cash com- 
plained to the Law Society. 







Douglas Hall: back at helm 

dub's board on 24 March. Sir 
Tference Harrison, chairman of 
the parent company Newcastle 
United pic. and two independent 
directors said that if Hall and 
Shepherd would not resign, they 
would. The next day the dis- 
graced directors stepped down. 

Douglas's father Sir John 
Hall the most famous business 
tycoon in the North-east, 
returned as caretaker chair- 
man of the dub that he had re- 


stored to glory. He still owns 
57 per cent of the shares in 
Newcastle United pic. 

Yesterday William Davies, 
football analyst at the stock- 
broker Albert E Sharp, said: “1 
did anticipate it would happen, 
but did not think it would hap- 
pen so quickly. A lot of family 
pressure has been brought to 
bean" He added: "It continues 
to show that Newcastle United 
has problems matching the 
rigours expected of a p!c com- 
pany. Their appointment will 
not hasten the club’s return to 
favour in the City." 

Shares in the company are 
just off their all-time low of 72p, 
although they rose by 0.5p to 
74p after yesterday’s an- 
nouncement Newcastle Unit- 
ed’s stock-market value is 
£105m, nearly half its worth 
when it floated for £200m cm the 
stock market last year. 

The new independent chair- 
man of the pic, Denis Cassidy, 
said: “It is the board’s belief that 
there should now be a line 
drawn under the events of the 
past" 








In Brief 

Safe harbour for boating couple 

A DECISION to seize a couple’s motor yacht the Winnie 
Rigg, in a dispute over mooring charges was ruled 
“unlawful and invalid” by the High Court yesterday. The 
decision was a victory for Peter and Patricia Prankerd, 
who have fought a three-year legal battle with Carrick 
District Council which controls Trtiro harbour; Cornwall 

Camilla’s aide resigns over leak 

C AMILLA . PARKER Bowles' personal assistant Amanda 
MacManus, resigned yesterday after an inquiry into the 
lp qft of information to the press that Prince William had 
met his father's lover 

Judge reserves Allason ruling 

MR JUSTICE Ptipplewell reserved his ruling on former Tory 
MP Rupert Allason's entitlement to damages after a retrial 
of his defamation action against the Daily Mirror. 

Notting Hill Carnival saved 

richard BRANSON'S Virgin Atlantic has agreed to 
sponsor the Notting Hill Carnival in west London over the 
August bank holiday after a deal with Nestle collapsed- 
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Education: Review of a decade’s research confirms that girls are outperforming boys at all levels of school 


Macho attitudes 


key to boys failing 


BOYS LAG behind girls at every 
stage of compulsory schooling 
partly because of a “macho 
culture” says a wide-ranging 
study published today. 

But it also suggests that girl 
power has its limits and that 
gender stereotypes persist 
after the age of 16, when girls 
still tend to opt for the subjects 
their mothers studied. 

Boys predominate in entries 
to A-level science and maths 
while girls choose English and 
modern languages. 

The report from Cambridge 
University and Homerton Col- 
lege details how girls have out- 
stripped boys at GCSE level, 
and reviews all the research 
over the past decade. 

“Economic change has en- 
couraged rather than discour- 
aged the continued presence of 
disaffected macho lads," it ar- 
gues. Working-class boys have 
responded to declining job 
prospects by valuing sex, fight- 
ing and football more highly 
than their studies, according to 
one of the studies reviewed. 

Schools need to work hard to 
ensure that reading is not seen 
as a feminine activity that boys 
have male role models and 
that young boys are offered 
non-fiction to read, according to 
the report's authors. 

Madeleine Amot, from Cam- 


By Judith Judd 
E ducation Editor 


bridge University’s school of ed- 
ucation, who led the research, 
said that girls are ‘Increasing* 
ty positive about their futures 
and more flexible about how 
they perceive their future 
lives.” Howevei; the old stereo- 
types still hold after 16. 

The report says that there is 
no simple explanation or solu- 
tion for boys’ difficulties. 

Some GCSE questions may 
put bpys at a disadvantage be- 
cause they concentrate on 
characters' feelings and moti- 
vation, an area where girds 
tend to outshine boys. 

Marking at GCSE level may 
also work to gods’ advantage be- 
cause it puts more emphasis on 


the technical aspects of writing 
than on understanding the text, 
and the organisation, style, 
grammar and spelling of boys’ 
answers tend to be weaker 
than that of the girls. 

Although the big gap be- 
tween boys and girls dates 
back to the introduction of 
GCSE, there is no evidence 
that it was caused by the 
change of amm system. Girls 
do slightly better at the course- 
work required for GCSE but 
boys appear to compensate for 
this in other parts of the exam. 

Teachers may need to bear 
in mind how boys learn, ac- 
cording to the research evi- 
dence. Gizls do better on 
open-ended tasks related to 
real fife that require them to 
think for themselves. Bays, by 


Pupils' overall performance at GSCE in 1995.% of pupils 



contrast, prefer exercises that 
require correct quick answers. 

Overall, 48 per cent of girls 
now get five top grades at 
GCSE compared with 39 per 
cent of boys. At A-level, how- 
ever; boys secure marginally 
more top grades. 

In 1985 a fifth ofgiris stayed 
on for A-levels. Now the figure 
is almost two-fifths (39 per 

cent) compared with only 33 per 

cent for boys. Howevei; girls 
continue to take traditional 
“female subjects” at A-ieveL 

During the past decade, the 
gap between the number of 
male and female entries in 

physics, technology and eco- 
nomics has actually widened. 

Ms Amot suggested that 
schools should carefully mon- 
itor the relative performance of 
boys and girls and try to iden- 
tity ways in which they could re- 
peat with bqys the success 
achieved with girls. 

The schools minister Estelle 
Morris said that monitoring 
the underachievement of boys 
was a government priority. She 
said: “The report shows that 
there are many complex rea- 
sons, from the lack of male role 
models in primacy education 
and often in the home, to the 
emphasis on good communi- 
cation skills in schools— an area 
where girls often shine.” 
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University offers free 
courses to lone parents 



BY JUDITH JUDD 


LONE PARENTS and people 
who care for relatives are being 
offered a second career chance 

through free courses at the 
University of Leeds. 

An initiative launched yes- 
terday gives two years of free 
part-time study mid paid ex- 
penses to unemployed or 
under-employed lone parents 
r and carers who received a good 

j prfiiratinn h»tt have hppn imahle 
| to benefit fr om it hftransp .nf 
j their family commi tments. 

! The aim of the scheme, 
j called Optimise, is tohelp them 
{ back into a career in the pro- 



fessions or business by pro- 
viding tuitfon^work experience 
and careers advice. 

Successful applicants, who 
must be aged 25 or over, wffl re- 
ceive fine tuition and the cost 


of caring for dependants while 
they study. . 

Fifty undergraduate places 

wTIlvi OTnifaHA ^ pil'liis s inn - 

mer on the scheme which is 
being fimded by a £50,000 grant 
from the European Social Rind 
Students will be entitled to 
study on one of more than 30 
part-time programmes lead- 
ing to a certificate, diploma or, 
eventually a fiifi d^ree. 

Most' are expected £o dpt for 
work-related courses such as 
-Business Btuffies, LawSorial 
Studies, Applied Psychologyor 
Medical Laboratory Sciences, 
They will havefour weeks’ 
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Italian mafia hits 
London art market 
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KEY FIGURES linked to the 
Italian Mafia are currently in 
London buying up works of art 
to launder money, according to 
an on-goingpoliee investigation. 

The head of the Italian police 
art crime squad, General Rober- 
to (fonfbrti said fort-men finked 
to organised crime gangs had 
been spotted baying up items at 
leading auction houses. 

“From the investigations we 
have on-going with a number of 
auction houses [in London] we 
have noticed high-value pur- 


BY ANDREW BUNCOMBE 
and Toby follett 


and stolen - to launder money 
A Channel 4 documentary to be 
broadcast tomorrow examines 
the growing finks. 

James Emson, managing 
director of the Art Loss Regis- 
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Italian police sources claim 
that while individuals could be 
arrested in Itaty on suspicion of 
being linked to the Mafia, this 
was not the case in Britain. 
lice are also conscious of not 
simply arresting the middle 
man unless they can prove the 
links to the crime gangs 
One Italian police source in- 
volved in the current investi- 
gation said: “We know of certain 
large Mafia bosses who are in- 
volved in art transactions. 

“They have studied British 
law very carefully and have 
managed to create a way to op- 
erate within it" 

The presence of the Mafia in 
London is just one indication of 
the growing involvement of or- 
ganised crime gangs in the art 
world. Police and experts be- 
lieve criminals are increasing- 
ly using art - both legitimate 


Auctioneers can’t control 
who buys works of art 


tei; an international database 
that contains information about 
100,000 stolen works of art, said 
criminals had been helped by 
the reduction of border con- 
trols, which meant it was eas- 
ier to move art without checks. 

■ “I have no doubt whatsoev- 
er that this is happening more 
and more,” he said. 

“Whether it is just the Ital* 

ian Mafia or the Russian Mafia 
as wefil don’t know. The feet is 
that there is an awful lot of 
money tied up with art and 
illegal activity is increasingly 
becoming an issue for the art 
worid.” 

At the moment the law pro- 
vides considerable scope for 


criminals to operate within the 
art worid. Fbr instance, auction 
houses are onty advised - and 
not forced - to inform the po- 
lice when there are large c ash 
transactions. 

Last month the Council for 
the Prevention of Art Theft 
launched a voluntary code for 
art and auction houses to try 
and protect themselves against 
criminals. 

Auction houses were ad- 
vised to check the details of the 
items for sale and the details of 
the vendors, to inform police of 
any suspicions and to check 
items with the international 
database. 

Saunders, editor of the 
magamn e Trace, which pro- 
vides information about stolen 
and missing works of art, said: 
“Most criminals will make pur- 
chases through a third party 
who takes a nice cut for his 
work. 

“That way it is much more 
unficult to trace the criminals 
involved. But I believe that 
criminals are increasingly 
knowledgeable about the art 
market.” 

.. paries HBL former head of 
the Metropolitan Police’s art 
and antiques unit, said the art 
market was very attractive to 
criminals. 

^^cash-intensive and it is 

<*ooks who have moved on ' 

mJPLS 6 ®)™® h yb caps ” said 
Mr Hffl, a risk manager 
wiffi Nordstem Art SewteF 
But it is an area in which 
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Fergal Keane 


In the ratings war, truth is too often 
the first casualty 


the weekend Review, page 3 
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BY ANDREW BUNCOMBE 

BORING IN work and less than 
exciting on holiday With a week 
to go brforeMPs pack their sun- 
tan lotion and Jeffrey Archer 
bestsellers, ministers and MPs 
are finalising plans for their long 
summer holidays. 

Next Friday is the last day of 
this session. But as one might 
have suspected of an increas- 
ingly dull and regimented Par- 
liament, by and large MPs’ 
choices are pretty uninspiring 
and a quick straw-poU sug- 
gests our leading politicians 
have quite restrained tastes. 

Hie Tory leader, William 
Hague, and his wife, Ffion, might 
be embarking on a slightly un- 
likely white -water rafting trip to 
America, (“What if his sinusitis 
returns ? » but tbe Treasury 
spokesman, Francis Maude, is 
content with a family holiday in 
France. i"We enjoy the food and 
the weather - all that sort of 
stuff") 

In feet, according to our 
slightly less than scientific sur- 
vey. France is perhaps the 
favoured destination of the ma- 
jority of MPs. The Home Sec- 
retary. Jack Straw, is travelling 
somewhere in the south (con- 
cern for security prevents any 
finer pinpointing), while Paddy 
Ashdown will be spending three 
weeks with his family at the cot- 
tage he owns in Burgundy. His 
daughter: Kate, who married a 
Frenchman, is due to join them. 

Plaid Cymru's leader. Dafy- 
dd Wigley, is renting a house in 
the south of France for a fort- 
night. The Eh reign Secretary. 
Robin Cook, and his wife, 
Gaynon may also be spending 
some time in France. 

”A11 1 know is that they are 
going self-catering somewhere 
in Europe. Robin loves all the 
countries of the European 
Union equally,” said an aide. 

He will no doubt be hoping 
for a more relaxing holiday 
than he had last year when his 
planned trip to tbe United 
States, with his then wife, was 
^ terminated at Heathrow airport 
after he learnt that news of his 
affair with his researcher was 
about to break. 

Even the Prime Minister; 
7bqy Blair is expected to spend 
a couple of weeks in France, 
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Heading for Tuscany and Toulouse. T love Tuscany 
(above). There Is so much history.' he said 


l A A regular visitor to New England. Mr Brown Is expected A Scfll deciding between America. Italy and France. He’s A Mr Ashdown and his family will be enjoying the 
^ to spend a couple of weeks in Cape Cod ^ been to America in the past - both east and west coasts pleasures of Burgundy In their own cottage 
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® Tbe speaker usually opts for a beach-based holiday in it I ffS Still deciding which part I I A Singapore to visit ! A Off to Arizona, where in the past he has gone One of many MPs 

Cyprus and this year will be no different * of Europe he’ll visit 1 ” 86-year-old nanny 1 ^ whltewater rafdng and may do so again heading for France 


staying at the Chateau St Mar- 
tin D’Oydes, 40 minutes south 
of Toulouse. They are then to 
move on to Itafy. staying at 
1.000-year-old Tuscan estate, 
owned by the Prince Girolamo 
StrozzL 

The estate is less than two 
miles from the villa owned by 
Geoffrey Robinson, but Mr 
Blair has apparently decided he 
ought not stay there, raising tbe 
prospect of the embattled Pay- 


master General could be a vic- 
tim in next week’s cabinet 
reshuffle. 

Few MPs, however, will be 
following the example of Mar- 
garet Beckett President of the 
Board of Trade, and her hus- 
band Leo, who will travel 
around EYance in a caravan. (A 
rather pleasant Champagne- 
class vehicle built by the Bris- 
tol company Baileys.) 

"We travel about 130 miles 


south of Paris and start touring 
around there, stopping off at the 
little villages and drinking the 
local plonk." said Mr Beckett 
“It is simply such a nice 
change. We spend all the year 
here or else working in the con- 
stituency and it is so relaxing 
to go away And yes, we do have 
a pretty good caravan. It’s the 
sort that never lets you down.” 
Some are slightly more 
adventurous. The Chancellor 


Gordon Brown, and his girl- 
friend, Sarah Macauley, are 
due to be jetting oft to Cape Cod 
in New England, while Peter 
Mandelson, Minister without 
Portfolio, is deciding whether 
his holiday destination will be 
America. France or Italy. The 
Speaker of the Commons, Betty 
Boothroyd. expects to go to 
Cyprus, her usual destination, 
where she swims, reads and, 
reportedly, para glides. 


In the mean-fisted stay-at- 
home stakes, the Liberal De- 
mocrat MP Charles Kennedy 
might take some beating. "He 
will be spending his holiday at 
his croft in Fbrt William,” said 
his assistant “He has a lot of 
work to do on it and he will be 
there with his family." 

No MP however has yet 
matched the plans of Ann Wid- 
decoznbe. T shall be going to Sin- 
gapore to stay with my 


8&yearold Chinese nanny” she 
sa id , explaining that as a young 
girl she spent three years living 
in the dty state between 1953 and 
1956. “I bate the climate, but I 
love the food and I will make a 
five or six-day trip to Malaysia 
to do some swimming.” 

But won’t she feel con- 
strained by those strict laws 
which stop people spitting, 
dropping litter or chewing gum 
in the street? “That’s not going 


to bother a good Roman 
Catholic like me is it,” she said. 

Not everyone is so open 
about their planned vacations. 
“Oh, no, sony- ] am not inter- 
ested in that Please ask some- 
one else,” snapped a rather 
stressed sounding Gillian Shep- 
hard, the Conservative spokes- 
woman on the environment 
transport and the regions, poor 
Mrs Shephard. Perhaps she 
needs a holiday. 


Bishops deadlocked 
over gay Christians 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury 
Dr George Carey has promised 
more meetings with lesbian 
and gay Christians after ending 
his seven-year refusal to have 
any dealings with them. 

IBs appearance at a drinks 
reception hosted by the Lesbian 
and Gay Christian Movement in 
Canterbury was perceived to 
reflect an unprecedented will- 
ingness on his part to hear the 
homosexual point of view. 

However African and Asian 
bishops yesterday made plain 
that they had no intention of 
making any such overtures to 
homosexual Christians. 

Homosexuals are to this 
year’s Lambeth Conference 
what women were to the last 
one, in 1988. Debates about 
the ordination of practising ho- 
mosexuals and the blessing of 
same-sex unions threaten to 
split tbe Anglican Communion. 

Bishops from Africa and the 
Indian sub-continent see no 
reason why the subject should 
be discussed at alL They deny 
that homosexuality exists in 
their parts of the world and re- 
fused even to talk to gays. 
Many American and some 
British bishops take tbe oppo- 
site view, maintaining that to 
deny homosexuals equal rights 


BY CLARE GABNEB 

is unchristian. The two sides 
are refusing to compromise. 

The Bishop of Shyira, in 
Rwanda, the Rt Rev John Ka- 
bango Rucyahana, is reported 
to have written to Dr Carey call- 
ing on tbe Lambeth Conference 
to ban the Bishop of Newark, 
New Jersey, the Rt Rev John 
Spong, and more than 75 bish- 
ops who share his liberal view 
on homosexuality, from the An- 
glican Communion. According 
to the Anglican Way newspa- 
per, copies of the bishop’s let- 
ter have been distributed to the 
37 primates at the conference. 

Dr Carey’s attendance at 
the LGCM drinks party at the 
County Hotel on Thursday 
night followed 48 hours of care- 
ful negotiations. The Rev 
Richard Kirket; general secre- 
tary of the LGCM, was de- 
lighted that at last there was a 
chance of dialogue. “Every year 
since he became Archbishop we 

have asked for a meeting,” he 
said. “Our efforts to meet were 
always unsuccessful This 
made us very frustrated and 
called into doubt his often stat- 
ed position that he was pre- 
pared to talk to lesbians and gay 

people. Tbe fact was that he 



Carey: More meetings 


wouldn't talk to an organisation 
that represented them. 

T think he has now reached 
the point that it is untenable to 
keep his distance from us and 
he can see the merit in a face- 
to-face meeting Last night’s 
meeting was a prelude to that" 

The Bishop ikTirunelweli, in 
South India, the Rt Rev Jason 
Dharxnaraj, was dismayed by 
Dr Carey’s willingness to listen 

to the gay lobby. “Tm unhappy 
about this. I feel sorry for this. 
Homosexuality is the outcome 
of the modern world. It’s 


against the will of God" Bish- 
op Dharxnaraj accused Dr 
Carey of being “political”, say- 
ing: “He wants to be one with 
the people and that's not good 
He must take a religious stand 
... all the bishops from India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon are 
against it [homosexuality]. 
We’re just wondering why this 
is going on in the UK" 

At the drinks party Dr Carey 
mingled with gay Christians 
and beard their “personal sto- 
ries of hurt and the rejection 
they’ve experienced in church 
and the difficulty of proclaiming 
the Christian message in tbe 
lesbian and gay community be- 
cause of all the hostility ex- 
pressed towards them by the 
Church - not least by the Arch- 
bishop himself”, said Mr Khk- 
en The Bishop of Akure. in 
Nigeria, the Rt Rev Emmanuel 
Gbonigi, said he could never do 
what Dr Carey had done. 

T won't listen to them, be- 
cause it would be a sheer waste 
of time,” he said 

“It’s not because I'm a bigot 
but, as far as Tm concerned, it 
is against the word of God 
Nothing - 1 repeat, nothing - 
can make us (Af rican bishops) 
budge, because we view what 
God says as firm.” 


World Bank ‘not to blame for debt’ 


THE PRESIDENT of the World 
Bank, Jim Wolfensohn. yes- 
terday condemned Christian 
Aid which blamed the bank for 
contributing to international 
debt, as “neither fair or 
correct". 

The 20- min ute video, shown 
to bishops at the Lambeth 
Conference yesterday, con- 
tained repeated criticisms of 
the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
from aid and charity workers, 
as well as first-hand accounts 
from Jamaicans and Tanzani- 
ans about what it is like to live 


by Clare Garner 

with the consequences of Third 
World debt Mr Wottensohn de- 
scribed the video as a “grave 
injustice". He told the bishops: 
“I'm not angry about the film 
I'm upset I care and so do my 
people. We try to make the 
world a better place.” 

Roger Williamson, director 
of Christian Aid said after- 
wards that he was “flattered to 
be taken seriously” by the 
World Bank: 

-The video is saying that 
what’s happening at the mo- 


ment is not enough. The World 
Rank is saying that 15 or 16 of 
the 41 hig hly indebted poor 
countries will begin to get debt 
relief by the year 2000. 

“We’re saying this is not 
enough in terms of the debt re- 
lief being offered and the num- 
ber of countries included 
tbe proportions of tbe problem 
are enormous. We are losing 
the battle.” 

International debt was the 
onfy subject which every bish- 
op at the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, fiie 10-yeariy gathering of 
Anglican bishops, agreed they 


should address during the 
three weeks. The Archbishop 
of Cape Town, the Right Rev. 
Njongonkulu Ndungane, said 
that Third World debt is the 
modern equivalent of slavery. 

“We all five in the grip of an 
economy which encourages 
over-lending and over-borrow- 
ing, an economy which drives 
us relentlessly in to debt 

“But the poorest, those with 
very little income to depend on, 
are not just in the grip of this 
economy. They are enslaved by 
it They live in bondage to their 
creditors,” he said 





BARCLAYCARD. Proud sponsors of Britain’s medal material. 

Every year our grants, media training and publicity help 100 of Britain’s best young sports- 
people become worid class. Dwain Chambers, sprinter, is just one with the mark of 
excellence ihat sets them apart. www.barclavcarQ.co.uk 
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Race relations chief 


pended 


THE DIRECTOR of a government- 
backed body set up to plan Britain's 
future as a multicultural society 
has been suspended just six months 
after taking office. 

Helen Seaford, a former senior 
official at the Treasury, is cow tak- 
ing legal action against her em- 
ployers at the new Commission on 
the fliture of Multi-Ethnic Britain. 

Two years ago, Mrs Seaford was 
the author of a highly controversial 
leaked report on Tory plans to pri- 
vatise the Welfare State. The report 
was disowned by the then Chancel- 


BY ian Burrell 
Home Affairs Correspondent 

lor Kenneth Clarke, who blamed it 
on “kids in my office". 

The Independent understands 
that her suspension from the new 
commission, a body that has the per- 
sonal backing of the Prime Minister 
follows allegations of “managerial 
shortcomings". 

Mrs Seaford, 39. disputes the al- 
legations and is taking legal action 
against the Runnymede Dust, the 
charity that runs the commission. 


Last night Sir John Burgh, the 
commission's /^airman said; “Helen 
Seaford is suspended on full pay. 
There are discussions going on be- 
tween lawyers representing her 
and the Runnymede Trust" 
Rumours suggesting that Mrs 
Seaford's suspension had been 
linked to racial matters were 
quashed. One member of staff 
had made an allegation of racial 
harassment against her, but it 
was inves tig ated and found to be 
groundless. 

When the commission was set up 


in January Ibny Blair sai± “I believe 
we can build a nation which re- 
spects diversity and provides social 
cohesion. The work of the commis- 
sion is at the heart of this task." The 
project, which is expected to have 
major implications for the way 
Britain’s social and political insti- 
tutions adapt to a changing popula- 
tion, also has the backing of die Tbry 
leader; William Hague. 

The commission is composed of 
15 eminent figures, representing 
a cross-section of multicultural 
Britain, drawn from the fields of 


health, law. policing, employment, 
local government, education and 
thp media 

It includes Sir Herman Ousel ey, 
the chairman of the Commission for 
Racial Equality, and the television 
journalist Trevor Phillips, who has 
been tipped by some for the post of 
Mayor of London. Sir John Burgh 
is a former head of the British 
Council. 

Task forces have been set up to 
examine the problems faced by eth- 
nic minorities in the areas of citi- 
zenship, education, family matters. 


employment and aiminai justiee. 
Their findings will form toe baasi for 
a major report due to be published 
by the commission at the end of next 

' Ve Mis Seaford, who used her maid- 
en name of Goodman when she 
was at the Treasury could not be 

contacted yesterday. 

Shortly after her report on pri- 
vatising the Welfare State was 
leaked it was revealed that she had 
applied to stand for parliament as a 
Labour candidate. She withdrew 
her application for the safe seat of 


Barnsley East after the tore, al- 

foundthat she had broken no civil 

^ Ato^ie election last year she 
claimed that many civfl servants 
Sr the Conservative govern- 
ment were Labour supporters. 

-Those at the top can be quite Con- 
<&rvatore because their promotion 
independent on minis to. but pub- 
lic servants in the middle and bot- 
tom dislike the erosion of toe public 
service ethos. I am sure they voted 
New Labour” she said. 





Lionel Jospin demonstrates winning technique to Tony Blair and some children at TVindon Colliery in Co Durham yesterday Tom Pilston 

Football and face-painting, the new diplomacy 


THE FOOD was a traditional 
pub lunch, the conversation 
centred, naturally, on football 
and it was hailed by. Downing 
Street as a unique internation- 
al event. 

Quite what made it so 
unique was not immediately ap- 
parent but certainly Tony Blair 


By Kate Watsox-Smyth 

and the French Prime Minister 
Lionel Jospin seemed to enjoy 
themselves as they' toured Mr 
Blair's Sedgefield constituency 
in Co Durham 

Mr Blair congratulated Mr 
Jospin on his country’s success 


in the World Cup without a 
hint of gritted teeth and the 
French Prime Minister agreed 
to give him a few pointers by 
kicking off a children's five-a- 
side match. 

The two then helped to paint 
their national flags on two chil- 
dren's faces before retiring to 


Mr Blair’s home. Myrobella, 
where the talk turned to more 
serious topics like the single 
currency, the future of Europe 
and the restructuring of de- 
fence industries. 

Mr Blair then issued an in- 
vitation to French children in 
teams in towns and cities 


where England played and 
were based during the Worid 
Cup to the UK to. watch top 
football dubs in action. • . .. . 

“By reaching out to young 
people in this way. some of 
whom may come from very 
deprh ed areas. I believe we can 
achieve a great deal." he said. 


-I hope that this-wffi be the 
start of ever deeper cooperation 
between us_7 . 

:&■ . Jospin^ whose .nationals, 
team are toe best in the worid 
and certainly do not need 
lessons from the English, gra- 
ciously accepted toe invita- 
tion and said it had been 


’ ■.■■■■* V--f 

entousiastnsifyremv^m 

France. 

.. Following, their, ^tradition- 
4T pub and 

Northumbrian smoked cheese 
soup and sea bass, toe two 
leaders downed a pint of Theak- 
ston’s bitter before Mr Jospin 
returned to Paris. 


Landmines Bill to beat 
anniversary deadline 




THE landmines Bill finished 
its parliamentary stages yes- 
terday and will be on the Statute 
Book before next month's 
anniversary of the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales. 

During its last debate in the 
House of Lords, a former Chief 
of the Defence Staff said anti- 
personnel landmines were un- 
necessary in modern combat 

“Of course they can kill and 
maim the odd individual com- 
batant, but motorised and 
me ch a ni sed troops can drive 
over them, and determined 
foot soldiers have come to take 
them in their stride and not be 
stopped by them.” Field Mar- 
shal Lord Bramah said in a de- 
bate on the Bill which will ratify 
the Ottawa Convention. 

Many former servicemen 
attended the committee stage, 
some of whom had first-hand 
knowledge of landmines. 

Lord BramalL a former in- 


By Daisy Sampson 

fantry officer, told peers; “No 
great tactical advantage is to be 
gained from laying anti- 
personnd mines. Battles are not 
won or lost by their deployment 
or lack of deployment” 

But Viscount Slim (Cross- 
bencher), a former SAS officer 
argued that anti-personnel 
mines were vital for the pro- 
tection of special forces. 

Lord Slim, son of the wartime 
Field Marshal, said: “There are 
certain forces which work deep 
in enemy territory and they 
protect themselves with their 
own particular mines. It's a 
vital part of their equipment .. . 
a very necessary weapon that 
they carry for their own safety.” 
He added: “I think overall we 
are putting some of our forces, 
with this Bill possibly in war or 
partial war, in great danger.” 
The Defence Procurement 


Minister Lord Gilbert, conced- 
ed there would be an “un- 
doubted loss of military 
capability” as a result of sign- 
ing the Ottawa Convention. But 
he stressed this was a “consid- 
ered risk, on military advice". 

Baroness Symons of Vern- 
ham Dean, a Foreign Office 
minister said: “We have now 
taken a very important step in 
toe right direction to ensuring 
that eventually these weapons 
are removed from the face of 
the earth." 

Lord Mishcon, who was the 
Princess's friend and legal ad- 
viser told peers that the Bill 
would “be remembered on the 
imminent anniversary of her 
tragic death as being in sub- 
stantial part inspired by her 
deep dedication to this cause in 
her life which was all too short”. 

Lady Symons, echoing trib- 
utes to the Princess, added: “I 
would like to mention too the 
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More fine-tuning for 
Ulster Assembly 


Lord B ram all: landmines 
don’t win or lose battles 

many, many quietly dedicated 
and committed people around 
the worid who have worked 
selflessly for the eradication of 
landmines either through their 
legislative processes or through 
putting their own lives at risk.” 

Baroness Chalkec an over- 
seas development minister 
under the Tories and a trustee 
of the British Red Cross, said: 
“This is one of the best things 
that this House and this Gov- 
ernment will ever have done." 

The Bill completed its Lords 
stages and now goes for Royal 
Assent 


THE GOVERNMENT agreed 
yesterday to look again at two 
further aspects of its Northern 
Ireland Bill which transfers 
powers to the new Assembly. 
Unionists argued that the Gov- 
ernment's power to dissolve the 
Assembly undermined the de- 
mocratic process. 

The Northern Ireland min- 
ister of state, Paul Murphy, 
told the Commons, during yes- 
terday's committee stage de- 
bate, that he would consult 
further during the summer re- 
cess. 

“Our view is that we shouldn't 
plan for failure, we should plan 
For success." Mr Murphy said, 
but conceded: “I think we ought 
to take this back and have an- 
other look at it" 

David Trimble, the Assem- 
bly’s First Minister and Ulster 
Unionist Party leader, told MPs 
that the Secretary of State's 
power to dissolve the Assembly 


By Daisy Sampson 

- if this was considered to be “in 
the public interest” - under- 
mined toe democratic process. 

Mr Trimble said it was “fun- 
damentally objectionable" and 
added: “It's treating the 
electorate with contempt and 
disdain." 

Mr Murphy also pledged fur- 
ther consultations on the 
process of replacing Assembly 
members who died or resigned 

- an aspect of the legislation 
that had been vexing Andrew 
Mackinlay (Lab. Thurrock). 

The minister told the House: 
“If a vacancy did occur it would 
be filled by a substitute from the 
list submitted by a candidate at 
the June 25 elections." 

But he said there was the 
question of by-elections being 
used if substitutes died or did 
not want to take up their place. 

The Democratic Unionist 


Party leaden the Rev Ian Pais- 
ley, said members of the Irish 
Senate should be banned from 
standing for the Assembly. 

“It would be quite wrong for 
a minister of the Assembly to 
also be sitting in the Senate of 
another state," Mr Paisley said. 
“People should give their loyalty 
to one place and not to two 
states," he added. 

But Kevin McNamara (T^ah 
Hull North), former party 
spokesman on Northern Ire- 
land, said letting members of 
the Irish Senate stand for the 
Assembly was in line with the 
spirit of the Good Friday Agree- 
ment 

The Northern Ireland Min- 
ister Tony Worthington told the 
House that the Government 
rejected Mr Paisley’s idea say- 
ing it was up to Northern 
Ireland voters to choose who 
they wanted to represent them 
in their Assembly. 


RSPCA 

attacks 

mass 

rabbit 

gassing 

By Cabal Milmo 


THE ROYAL Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals yesterday criticised plans 
to use cyanide gas in a cull of 
hundreds of thousands of rab- 
bits at a renowned beauty spot 

Experts at the welfare char- 
ity have called on Eastbourne 
Borough Council in East Sussex 
to switch methods for its 

pl«nnf»ri slaug hter OH the South 
Downs. There are concerns that 

the poison could also kill rare 
species sheltering in burrows. 

The “rabbit management" 
scheme has been drawn up by 
the local authority to control a 
spiralling population of rabbits 
which is nibbling its way 
through grasslands and con- 
tributing to serious soil erosion. 

Councillors this week ap- 
proved a scheme, scheduled to 
start in November, which will 
seal burrows and use a pow- 
dered form of cyanide to release 
vapours and kill the rabbits 
“quickly and painlessly". 

But ao RSPCA wildlife ex- 
pert has cast doubt on tbe ef- 
fectiveness of toe poisoning 
that the 

^ewrytimaglfrits path. Fbxes 
and badgers often -use rabbit 
burrows, or share intercon- 
necting tunnels, while smaller 
species are known to sneak into 
any welcoming underground 
nest to hibernate in winter. 

Colin Booty, senior scientif- 
ic officerin the RSPCA's wildlife 
department, said: “The problem 
with poisoning is that it is in- 
discriminate. Rabbit burrows 
can be used by other animals. 
Ahole also used by badgers or 
foxes should be easily spotted, 
but species such as adders and 
other small rodents, which 
often hibernate in burrows, 
could easily perish.” 

While recognising that 
gassing can be effective, the 
RSPCA says it prefer live trap- 
ping by driving rabbits from 
their hideaways or setting bait 
as the most humane means of 
conducting a large culL 

The Eastbourne slaughter 
has been forced by a fall in the 
number of natural rabbit preda- 
tors in the area around the town. 
It will take place at selected sites 
on a 1.000-acre section of toe 
Downs centred on Beachy Head, 
which has been declared a site 
of Special Scientific Interest 

Eastbourne Council blames 
a shift in habitat increasing use 
of toe hills by walkers and the 
activities of two hunts for caus- 
ing the mushrooming rabbit 
population. Its spokesman, 
Henry Branson, said: “This is 
not something we set out to do 
with relish. We have searched 
for the most effective and pain , 
less method of carrying out the 
cull and this is it" 
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Pardons 
refused 
for war 
deserters 


by Gary Finn 


MINISTERS HAVE refused to 
grant pardons for hundreds of 
British soldiers executed dur- 
ing the First World War for 
desertion and “cowardice". 

Despite a greater under- 
standing of the combat stress 
disorder known as “shell 
shock" and the apparent fail- 
ings of the Army’s wartime 
legal system, the Ministry of 
Defence has decided that to 
overturn findings of guilt after 
more than 80 years have 
passed would be impractical 

The decision, announced by 
the Armed Forces minis ter 
John Reid, follows a lengthy re- 
view of 306 executions. The 
r uling dismayed campaigners 
seeking pardons. 

Mr Reid said that individual 
names may be considered for 
inclusion in books of remem- 
brance and on war memorials, 
but some campaigners reject- 
ed that olive branch. 

In a Commons statement, 
Mr Reid expressed a “deep 
sense of regret” at the loss of 
life and announced that Par- 
liament would be invited to 
abolish the death penalty for 
military offences in the armed 
forces - “in peace and in war”. 

He added: “The point is that 
now, 80 years after the events 
and on the basis of the evidence, 
we cannot distinguish between 
those who deliberately let down 
their country and their com- 
rades in arms, and those who 
were not guilty of desertion or 
cowardice. 

“If some men were found 
wanting, it was not because 
they all lacked courage, back- 
bone or moral fibre. Among 
those executed were men who 
had bravely volunteered to 
serve their country. Many had 


‘JUSTICE* AS 
CRUEL AS WAR 

They were executed for 
desertion and cowardice 
but 80 years later some of 
these decisions appear as 
ghastly and grotesque as 
the Great War itself. 

■ Shell-shocked 19-year- 
old, Private George Floe of 
the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, was 
executed for desertion, 
after getting lost Pte Roe 
had even asked a 
policeman how to find his 
way back to his regiment 

■ Another 19-year-old, Pte 
James Archibald of the 17th 
Royal Scots, told Ns 
comrades he "felt queer” 
and fell asleep In a bam 
while en route to the 
trenches in May 1916. He 
was found the next day 
and killed by firing squad. 

■ Pte Harry Farr, of the 
West Yorkshire Regiment, 
treated for frve months for 
shell-shock, was returned 
to trenches. Four months 
later he again cracked up, 
was late for parade and 
executed for cowardice 




Lance Corporal Peter 
Goggins, above, was shot 
at dawn with Sergeant 
Joseph Stones, left, after 
r unnin g back to British 
lines when the Germans 
attacked. Private Harry 
Run; right, had a history 
of shell-shock but was 
executed after turning up 
late for parade 



previous good and loyal service 
As the century draws to a dose, 
ail deserve to have their sacri- 
fice acknowledged afresh." 

Mr Reid warned any family 
considering pursuing their 
claims for a pardon that “noth- 
ing would be worse” than if they 
demanded a legal review which 
“resulted in the re-condemna- 
tion of one of these men, and 


I believe that could happen”. 

Tom Stones, whose great 
unde Joseph Stones was shot 
at dawn for “shamefuQy casting 
away his arms in the presence 
of the enemy”, said he would 
continue to seek a pardon. 

Sergeant Joseph Stones, of 
the 19 Durham Light Infantry, 
was on a patrol which was am- 
bushed by a German raiding 


party and he jammed his rifle 
across the trench to stop the 
enemy advancing while he ran 
back to raise the alarm. 

“This is a dear case of total 
injustice. I'm not giving up until 
I get a full pardon for him.” Tom 
Stones said 

Lance Corporals Peter Gog- 
gins and John McDonald also 
ran back to British lines with 


Sgt Stones on that day in 
November 1916. All three were 
executed together. 

Mr Stones added: “1 think it 
brings great shame on to the 
British army, not on to my 
uncle. It would cost them noth- 
ing to admit that the}' did a re- 
ally bad thing.” 

Yesterday's announcement 
followed a campaign led by 


Andrew Mackmlay. Labour MP 
for Thurrock in Essex. “This 
certainly closes a chapter on a 
very unhappy episode as we 
come to the end of a troubled 
century” he said “We can at 
least take some pride that the 
ordinary British soldier and 
other victims of the Great War 
have been given acknowledge- 
ment which is long overdue.”. 


A Royal British Legion 
spokesman said: “Legion mem- 
bers will be disappointed that 
a full pardon is not forthcoming 
since, as recently as last year 
at its annual conference, they 
resolved that in the Jq»ht of cur- 
rent medical evidence First 
World War service personnel 
executed for cowardice should 
be granted a pardon.” : 


Sacking 

rule 

could 

help 
fat cats 


by Barrie Clement 
L abour Editor 


TREASURY PLANS to clamp 
down on boardroom fat rats 

could be undermined by the 
Government’s own plans to im- 
prove workers' employment 

"^Gordon Brown, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer: considers 
how to prevent huge pay rises 
for company directors, the De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
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ly paid executives who hop 
from company to company. 

Ibp directors are expected 
to be the main beneficiaries of 
a plan to lift the restriction on 
compensation for unfair dis- 
missal, it is pointed out 

While the proposal is meant 
to help tower-paid people, it also 

offers the prospect of hundreds 

of thousands of pounds for cfi- 
rectors who have been forced 
out of their companies. 

Ironically, the point is made 
in a paper written by a senior 
manag er at the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation who is 
concerned about the increased 
burdens on business imposed 
the DTTs recent ‘fairness at 
work” white paper 

The federation’s employ- 
ment specialist said the re- 
moval of the limit would make 
it far more attractive for high- 
ly paid managers to take unfair 
dis missal claims under 
employment legislation. 

David Yeandle, of the feder- 
ation said: “At a tim e when the 
Government in other quarters 
seems to be actively encour- 
aging companies to reduce the 
length of the contractual notice 
period of their more senior em- 
ployees, it is likely to be these 
employees who will be the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries from this 
proposed change. 

“These more senior and 
higher paid employees will in 
the fiiture probably find it far 
more attrac t ive finan ci a lly to 
take anfairdismissaidaimstd 
a tribunal rather than, as they 
do mow, pursue rbreacb of 
contract claims in the courts." 
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Anger at biotech firm’s 
claims to ‘feed the world’ 


By Louise Jury 
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AID AGENCIES have united to 
condemn one of the biggest ge- 
netic engineering companies 
for using the Third TOarid to jus- 
tify its products. 

The company, Monsanto, 
has been seeking support from 
leading figures in Africa and 
Asia for its claims that biotech- 
nology can “feed the world” 

An advertising campaign ex- 
pected to start later this year 
says, “Let the harvest begin". 
But furious aid agencies have 
criticised the promotion as 
“misleading and manipulate *" 
And African delegates to the 
United Nations’ recent session 
on plant genetic resources 
asked for support in fighting the 
biotechnology companies. 

In a joint statement, the UN 
delegates said: “We strongly 
object that the image of the poor 
and hungry from our countries 
is being used by giant multi- 
national corporations to push a 
technology that is neither safe, 
environmentally friendly nor 
economically beneficial to us.” 

But despite their opposition, 
the Global Business Access 
lobbying company in the Unit- 
ed States has circulated a let- 
ter asking far signatories from 
the Third World to support 
Monsanto’s claim that we all 
share the “same planet and the 
same needs”. 

It said: “Many of our needs 
have an ally in biotechnology 
and the promising advances it 



A child drinking water at a famine camp in Ethiopia 


offers for our future. We know 
that advances in biotechnology 
must be tested and safe, but 
they should not be unduly de- 
layed ... Slowing its acceptance 
is a luxury our hungry world 
cannot afford.” 

However; many aid workers 
believe that recent innovations 
in farming have promoted non- 
s us tain able agriculture and 
done little to help the poorest 
countries. Andrew Simms, of 
Christian Aid, said that people 
went hungry because they did 
not have access to food, not be- 
cause there was not enough of 
it Ethiopia, for example, was a 
net exporter of food during its 
famine when the fighting pre- 
vented produce reaching those 
who needed it 
“Monsanto’s claims of a to- 
morrow without hunger thanks 
to their genetically engineered 
products are cruelty mislead- 
ing,” Mr Simms said. 


The aid agencies are partic- 
ularly worried by Monsanto, be- 
cause recent acquisitions have 
m ade it one of the world's most 
powerful agricultural biotech- 
nology companies. It has a stake 
in every stage of the process, 
from patented genes to a glob- 
al seed distribution network. 
Most significantty, Monsanto 
paid $4bn (£2.4bn) for Delta and 
Fine Land, the company which 
developed and patented “ter- 
minator technology", which ge- 
neticaDy alters seeds so they will 
not germinate if replanted. 

Fears grew further last 
month when Monsanto an- 
nounced a partnership with 
the Grameen Bank, a micro- 
credit scheme founded in 
Bangladesh which provides 
credit to small businesses. Aid 
agencies fear fanners will be 
encouraged to buy grain and 
herbicides they cannot afford. 

Liz Hosken, rtf the Gaia Foun- 


dation which works to preserve 
biological and cultural diversity, 
said the poorest countries were 
being targeted as potentially 
profitable markets. 

A £lm advertising campaign 
launched in Britain last month 
was designed to persuade peo- 
ple that genetically modified 
crops were safe and a force for 

good in the Third World 

Ms Hosken said “The fear is 
if you say something often 
enough people think it is true.” 
She said the major issue for de- 
veloping nations was food secu- 
rity - having locally grown food 
tocalty available. But terminator 
technology stopped farmers 
coOecting seeds for use in the fu- 
ture while encouraging them to 
boy in seeds and herbicides. 

Laura Kelly, of ActionAid, 
said Monsanto's efforts to con- 
vince the public that its tech- 
nology would benefit farmers 
were “morally abhorrent”. 

However a spokesman for 
Monsanto said yesterday: “Wte 
are not saying that biotechnol- 
ogy is a panacea. Itis one of the 

ways in which we can feed peo- 
ple and has a role to play.” 

Although the company had 
bought the terminator tech- 
nology, it had no plans to use it, 
he said “The technology is 
fairly complicated The idea 
that farmers in the Third Wbrid 
are about to get sterile seeds is 
not true." He added that the in- 
formation campaign was 
planned with other biotechnol- 
ogy companies. 


Judges asked: Are you a Mason? 


JUDGES CAME under pres- 
sure yesterday to admit 
whether or not they were 
Freemasons after leaders of 
the secret society rejected 
government requests to di- 
vulge membership details. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Irvine, has “invited” sitting 
judges to volunteer informa- 
tion on their Masonic status 


to be entered into a public 
register 

The Government has al- 
ready made it a condition of 
appointment for people work- 
ingas judges, magistrates, or 
in tiie police, prison or pro- 
bation services to declare 
whether they are Masons. 
But this is the first time sit- 
ting members within the 


criminal justice system have 
been asked to give details. 

The request follows the 
refusal of the United Grand 
Lodge to hand over details of 
members after clashes with 
the Government over the 
right of Masons to maintain 
their secrecy. The register, to 
be issued this autumn, will en- 
able judges to say whether or 


not they are Masons. If they 
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££S ,W i Lord Irvine saifc 
^believe that any substantial 
imn-co-operation, could cre- 
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snip at $250,000, one careless owner 


BY STEVE BOCCAN 

AS HE drove over Berlin's 
GBenicke Bridge to arrange 
the theft of a nuclear warhead, 
William Arkin couldn't help 
smiling. It was on this bridge on 

10 February 1962 that the 
American U2 pilot Gary Powers 
was exchanged for the Soviet 
master spy Rudolf Abel Now. in 
1991, four months after German 
reunification, Mr Arkin was on 
his way to a shady rendezvous 
in Potsdam to buy a bomb for 
Greenpeace. 

This was Operation Loose 
Cannon, one of the strangest 
episodes in Greenpeace's his- 
tory. The mission for Mr Arkin, 
head of Greenpeace's Disar- 
mament Research Unit was to 
buy a warhead, to expose the 
dangers of “loose nukes" at a 
time when the Soviet Union was 
fafling apart 

The man waiting for him in 
the chilly gardens of Frederick 
the Great’s Sans sou ci Palace 
was a 29-year-old Russian lieu- 
tenant who bad been put in 
touch with Mr Arkin through a 
third party. Mr Arkin will not 
identify the third party, but 
says a female activist was 
involved and hints darkly at 
intelligence contacts, sources 
left over from his days in West 
Berlin with US Army intelli- 
gence from 1974 to 1978. 

“The Russian was a senior 
lieutenant in the army assigned 
to the special troops of the 
general staff responsible for 
nuclear security," said Mr 
Arkin. “He was an engineering 
graduate and clearly an ex- 
pert on nuclear weapons. He 
knew what he was talking 
about" 

Mr Arkin should know. As the 
author of such works in the 
1980s as Nuclear Battlefields 
and the Nudear Weapons Data 
Book series, he has an out- 
standing reputation among 
campaigners. 

Mr Aririn’s contact claimed to 
be stationed at Altengrabow, 30 
miles south-west of BerlinJie 
explained in detail how he could 
spirit a nuclear warhead out of 
his base and hand it over to 
Greenpeace. An 8001b bomb in 
its 7001b lead-lined casing a de- 
vice three times more powerful 
than the weapon dropped on 
Hiroshima, and all for $250,000. 

During meetings at three- _ 
weekly intervals, the lieutenant 
told Mr Arkin that he was in 
charge of a platoon of soldiers 
assigned tol 2-day tours of duly 
at a small barracks inside an ex- 
clusion zone around one of Al- 
tengrabow’s nudear bunkers. 
At the start of each assignment 
an inventory of weaponry was 
taken, during which, the lieu- 
tenant said, he had access to a 
warhead. He would enlist two 
men to help him move the de- 
vice, hide it in a lorry and drive 
it to a rendezvous with Green- 
peace some miles from the 
base. 

“From there," said Mr Arkin, 




“it was to be loaded on board a 
barge and floated into West 
Berlin. We planned to line up a 
scientific team to verify the 
bomb's authenticity, and then 
we were goipg to unveil it... to 
show that loose nukes were a 
problem, that disarmament 
was necessary, and that con- 
trols on masting weapons need- 
ed to be tightened up. 

“Then we were going to say 
to the Russians: ‘Here’s your 
bomb. Come and get it* " 

In return, Mr Arkin offered 
the soldier $250,000 and the 
promise of help in escaping to 
Sweden. 

Activists in Germany and 
Sweden were put on standby, 
while a decision, on whether to 


go ahead was made at a more 
senior level. Steve Sawyer, 
Greenpeace International’s ex- 
ecutive director at the time, 
heard of the operation in April 
or May 1991 in the Washington 
apartment of Peter Bahouth, 
executive director of Green- 
peace USA. 

“1 remember Bill telling me 
the whole story and me saying 
‘WOw’’" he said earlier this 
week from the Greenpeace 
ship Arctic Sunrise in the 
Chukchi Sea. 

“If we were going to go 
through with it, we had to make 
sure it wasn’t going to go off, 
and we had to consider the 
security services’ reaction. We 
did not want to be in a situation 



where they were shooting first 
and asking questions later. 

“We didn’t inform the board. 
There was no board meeting 
due, or Tm sure we would have 
done. But them not knowing 
was not a bad thing. If things 
went wrong, we could take the 
blame, resign and they could - 
rebuild. 

“We agreed to cover the 
$250,000 needed to buy the wea- 
pon. It was a lot of money to 
Greenpeace, but in the grand 
scheme of things it was worth 
it” 

In the end the question of 
money was academic. Mr Arkin 
said two windows of opportunity 
were identified by the officer - 
one in July and one in August 
- but he disappeared before 
either came about “We don't 
know what happened to him," 
said Mr Arkin. “He just dropped 
off the face of the earth." 

Plans had been laid for the 
device to be unveiled in front of 
the media and officials from , 
Nato and the German military 
on an island in a lake near 
Berlin. A decision had been 
made to allow an NBC film crew 
from America to follow the op- 
eration -an insurance measure | 
In case the activists were 
accused of terrorism. But when ! 
the contact vanished the plans i 
were scrapped and a decision 


was taken not to publicise the 
failure. 

So, could Operation Loose 
Cannon have succeeded? Was 
Mr Aridn’s man genuine? Or 
was it a classic intelligence 
sting to flush outa traitor from 
the Russian ranks? 

A British intelligence source 
with knowledge of nuclear in- 
stallations in the area con- 
firmed that nudear warheads 
were stored at Altengrabow. 

Initially, the source was 
sceptical about the lieutenant's 
ability to leave highfy-secure 
barracks in order to meet Mr 


Arkin. However, he later con- 
ceded that three-weekty outings 
would be not only possible for 
a Russian soldier, but likely. 

In one key area, however. 
Mr Arkin and the British in- 
telligence source disagree. 
While Mr Arldn said he was 
promised the warhead in July 
or August 1991, the source 
said the Russians withdrew 
thefr SS21 nuclear missiles 
from Altengrabow in March 
1991 and allowed the Allies to 
observe their removal from a 
distance. Mr Arkin agrees, but 
insists that while missiles were 


shipped out, some warheads 
remained for some time 
afterwards. 

What is puzzling, however is 
how the caper started in the 
first place, and why it ended Mr 
Arkin will not elaborate on his 
earlier assertions of intelli- 
gence contacts and a female 
“third party". Mr Sawyer said 
a German pastor was also 
involved as a go-between. 

Was the officer simply a fan- 
tasist? Maybe he was genuine, 
but perhaps Greenpeace’s 
communications were picked 
up by the intelligence services 


Greenpeace executive 
Steve Sawyer (above) 
sanctioned the deal for 
a nuclear warhead like 
the one on the left. 

Below: an SS21 carrier 
in the field in 1981 
Main photograph: Military 
Picture Library 

of the British, the Americans, 
the Germans or the Russians 
and he was caught 

Several Greenpeace mem- 
bers told The Independent that 
messages about the operation 
were flying around by fox, 
phone and e-mail. Hardly a 
secure environment in which to 
plan the theft of a thermo- 
nuclear device. 

Or perhaps Mr Arkin's initial 
contacts hold the key He said 
“Greenpeace bosses were will- 
ing to pay if we achieved our 
goal but there was a lot of ner- 
vousness that we were working 
with people in the intelligence 
community." 

It seems most unlikely that 
Western intelligence services 
would allow such a dangerous 
enterprise to succeed. They 
might, however, allow it to 
progress long enough to gath- 
er valuable information from 
the Russian. 

“Or they might have put the 
Russians on to him,” said the 
British intelligence source. 
“The British and the Americans 
would be just as unhappy as the 
Russians about Greenpeace 
running around with a nuclear 
weapon.” 
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THE LAND of the Rising Sun 
is gasping for supplies of the 
impotence drug, judging by a 
piece of attempted smug- 
gling on the Cali fora ia- 
Mexico border. 

US border police seized 
more than 2,000 Viagra 
tablets from a Japanese 
tourist, who had bought them 
from a chemist in Tijuana, 
Mexico, and intended to resell 
them in Japan at $300 a tablet 

A US border patrol spokes- 
man, Bill Strassbergen, said 
receipts showed the tourist 
had paid $4,781 for the 1,046 
tablets - about £2.70 each. 

“He freely spoke about the 
feet that he intended to sell it 
back home," Mr Strassberg- 
er said. “He was claiming 
that he could sell it fin Japan] 
for as much as $300 a tablet" 

The government-set price 
for Viagra in Mexico is about 
$1L20, which is a few dollars 
hi gh er than the going price 
north of the border However; 
Mexican chemists sell the 
drug for much less than the 
government price, often with- 
out a doctor's prescription. 

The tourist two other 
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Japanese companions and 
their Los Angeles-based dri- 
ver were released - minus 
their pills - pending a deri- 
sion by the prosecutors. How- 
ever Mr Strassberger said 
charges are unlikely in such 
cases. 

Viagra became available 
for sale in Mexico shortly 
after it was approved for sale 
in the United States. Mexican 
pharmacies were granted 
permission by the govern- 
ment to sell the pill in 50mg 
doses. It is made by Pfizer de 
Mexico, a subsidiary of the 
company that makes it in the 
United States. 
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HOWARD JACOBSON 

It is part of the anguish of being a man - 
you know the rules but you can never be 
dead certain that women do 


— the weekend Review, page 5 
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Japan’s ’cold pizza’ 


steps into top job 


keizq OBUCHI, a man known 
as the “cold pizza” of Japanese 
politics, secured the job of 
prime minister yesterday, when 
he was decisively elected 
leader of the ruling liberal 
Democratic Party. 

The 61-year old foreign min- 
ister won 225 out of the 411 
votes cast easily surpassing his 
two party rivals. The LDP’s par- 
liamentary majority means that 
his formal election as prime 
minis ter at a special session of 
the Japanese Diet at the end of 
the month is in little doubt. 

He faces enormous chal- 
lenges in tackling the coun- 
try’s economic crisis, and in 
inspiring a public which re- 
gards him with a mixture of 
boredom and contempt 

An opinion poll in yesterday’s 
Yomiuri Shimbun newspaper 
showed the LDP’s approval 
ratings at a record low, and sur- 
veys in the days leading up to 
yesterday's election consis- 


BY Richard Lloyd Parry 


tently showed that the new 
leader is less popular among 
the public than his rivals. 

Mr Obuchi's whole career 
has been directed towards the 
party, and in Japanese politics 
that is stni what matters most 

The vote, broadcast live on 
national television, book just 
37 minutes. By the end the 
winner had secured more than 
twice the 102 votes of his clos- 
est challenger, the septuage- 
narian party stalwart, Seiroku 
Kajiyama. The 56-year-old 
health minister, Jun’ichiro 
Koizumi, an outspoken re- 
former; came last with 84 votes. 

Japan’s outgoing prime min- 
ister; Ryutaro Hashimoto. re- 
signed a fortnight ago after the 
party’s h umilia ting losses in 
elections to the Diet’s second 
chamber As the leader of the 
LDP's biggest faction, Mr 
Obuchi was always favourite to 


succeed him. He first became 
a Diet member in 1963, at the 
age of 26, inheriting the seat oc- 
cupied by his father before him. 

His first, minor cabinet po- 
sition was in 1979. After anoth- 
er decade consolidating his 
support behind the scenes, he 
served as the LDP’s secretary- 
general in 1993. 

Mr Obuchi is known as a 
quiet, pleasant but ineffectual 
man with no special qualifica- 
tions for saving the world's 
second-largest economy. Even 
by his own reckoning, he is 

eclipsed by more powerful men 

within his party. He once de- 
scribed himself as “a noodle 
shop among skyscrapers”. 

“Just because Keizo Obuchi 
appears on the stage,” he 
observed yesterday, “it won't 
immediately change society.” 

The perception of Mr Obuchi 
as smiling but ineffectual ap- 
pears to be causing concern 
within the Japanese govern- 


ment. After an American ana- 
lyst was widely quoted as com- 
paring him to a “cold pizza”, 
foreign ministry officials re- 
monstrated with foreign jour- 
nalists based in Tokyo. 

Few Japanese prime minis- 
ters have faced such political 
and economic dangers as Mr 
Obuchi For much of the yean 
japan’s stock markets and yen 
have been falling. Bankruptcies 
are rising, and unemployment 
has risen to a post-war record 
of 4.1 per cent Banks are fac- 
ing possible collapse under the 
burden of bad loans worth at 
least 84 trillion yen (£365bn). 

He has said be will quickly 
cany out a programme to re- 
structure the crippled banks, 
cut taxes by 6 trillion yen and 
spend 10 trillion yen in public 
works programmes to inject 
money into the economy and 
encourage spending. “In a 
sense we are starting from 
zero," he said yesterday. 



Keizo Obuchi, right the newly-selected president of the ruling 

contenders, Seiroku Kajiyama, centre, and Junichiro Koizumi, following the vote yesterday 
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Fears of new 
war in Horn 
of Africa 


By Rupert Cornwell 


ALARM IS growing in Western 
capitals that Ethiopia and Er- 
itrea are gearing up for a new 
round in their war in the Horn 
of Africa, their arsenals re- 
plenished by a binge of recent 
small arms purchases, mainly 
in the former Eastern bloc. 

Western diplomats have 
been accumulating evidence 
that the two are buying large 
quantities of small rifles, 
grenades and ammunition in 
C hina, Ukraine and Bulgaria. 
The logical implication is that 
the hostilities which were sus- 
pended - but by no means for- 
gotten - after the United States 
and Italy six weeks ago belied 
broker a suspension of recip- 
rocal air attacks, could restart 


soon. 

The ostensible bone of con- 
tention is half a dozen pockets 
of arid land claimed by Addis 
Ababa but which Eritrea says 
belong to it under land borders 
drawn up when the country was 
colonised by Italy in the late 
19th century. Land-locked 
Ethiopia's real strategic goal 
however, may be to regain an 
outlet to the sea at Eritrea’s 
second port of Aseb, dose to the 
border with Djibouti and lost 
when Eritrea won indepen- 
dence from Ethiopia in 1993. 

The two countries are 
among the poorest in Africa, but 
according to reports yester- 
day, Ethiopia has been buying 
guns and ammuni tion from 
China, while Eritrea has been 
getting similar equipment from 
Bulgaria and Ukraine. With 


In Brief 


Bank compensates Nazi slaves 


DRESDNER BANK, one of Germany’s biggest banks, paid 
$45,000 (£27,000) in compensation to 10 former slave 
labourers at a Nazi weapons plant The recipients were 
among 1,600 concentration camp prisoners seat to work 
in the Frankfurt AxUerwerken. Dresdner held a stake in 
the company. 


IIS aid for Russia’s nuclear sites 


UNITED STATES Vice President AJ Gore yesterday 
pledged $3.im to Russia to help fund the conversion of 
its closed nuclear research cities to civilian roles. 
Nuclear co-operation is one of the main issues on the 
agenda of Mr Gore’s talks in Moscow with Prime 
Minister Sergei Kiriyenko. 


Arrested Serb twins ‘abused’ 


THE BOSNIAN Serb twins mistakenly arrested byNato 
as war crimes suspects were physically abused during 
their detention and will sue for damages, Bosnian Serb 
police said yesterday. Miroslav and Milan Vucicevic. *6 
were snatched on Wednesday from Prgedor by Nato 
peace-beepers only to be released a day later 


1907 champagne recovered 


hunters a ^oden 

ketch with a cargo of champagne sunk by a German 

Byyesterda * about 400 bottles of 1907 
00 Chan ^ gne bad been recovered The 
carryil ?g about 4,000 bottles destined for 
the Russian tsar’s army* Finland, when it was sunk 


Wigs avoid scarf ban 




headscarves. The wigs are sold tnch^f klamic-style 

keep their hair -JSg EftS? * 
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Ethiopia demanding with- 
drawal from its territory before 
peace folks begin, and Eritrea 
refusing any concessions, the 
stage looks ominously set for 
large-scale ground fighting in 
the coming months. 

Smart and poor countries 
engaged in costly and ruinous 
wars are nothing new in Africa, 
but this one has especially dis- 
mayed the West Not only do the 
stakes in a conflict which has 
taken hundreds of lives seem al- 
most absurdly trivial but the 
leaders involved - President Is- 
sains Aiweriti of Eritrea and 
Meles Zenawi, the Ethiopian 
Prime Minister - have been 
seen as models of a new breed 
of Afiicaastatesmen, receptive 
to new ideas and capable of re- 
generating their countries’ en- 
feebled econormes. ' : 

- ; Evdn so,' the Combined ef- 
forts of the West and neigh- 
bouring African states have 
beenunal^toproduceapeace 
formula. And the flow of arms 
to the region only serves to 
underline how, despite all the 
solemn international pledges to 
restrain arms sales, weapons 
are readily available to anyone 
who has the money to pay. 

Britain and the European 
Union may have codes of 
conduct for arms exporting, 
while the US has suspended all 
military sales to the belliger- 
ents. But this only leaves the 
field dear for the arms sales- 
men of former Eastern Eu- 
rope, where the one legacy 
from Soviet era translatable 
into predous hard currency is 

an arms industry. 
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To see all the latest 
digital camera technology 

room into PC World 



M3P1 


It's time to switch 
focus to digital 

Digital cameras are transforming the way we take 
photos and the experts at PC World will show you why. 
Instead of using film, pictures are captured by light 
sensitive cells, which then hold the data in the camera s 
memory. By shooting digitally, you can do everything 
your old camera would do, and a lot more besides. 

Review shots instantly 

Use the digital viewfinder to 
preview exactly the picture you are 
about to take. Then review what 
you've shot, the instant you've 
taken it If the result is less than 
perfect you can erase it readjust 
factors such as composition and 
exposure, then re-shoot 


You can download your photos 
on to your PC and retouch, 
change colours or remove 
elements that detract from the 
overall image. You can change 
the background, focus lighting, 
even create a composite 
panorama from individual shots. 
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Our specialists have selected this Fuji as the ideal introduction to 
digital photography. PC Magazine seems to like it too, recently 
describing it as capturing "a high amount of detail, made all the 
more impressive when considering its tiny physical dimensions. 
Complete with FlashPath adapter for faster PC connection. 

• High resolution camera indudes FlashPath adapter. 

• Resolution: 1280 x 1024. • Viewfinder: 2" TFT LCD and 
optical. • Memory: 2Mb Smartmedia. • Maximum number 
of images stored: 11.# Zoom: 2x digital. • Flash: Auto. 

MODEL: MX-700. 


Say goodbye to the hassle and cost of buying film then 
getting it developed. Once you're happy with your photo, you can 
print it out in the format you choose. 

You can attach them to e-mails (ideal if you have friends or family 
abroad), incorporate them in documents, or just simply file them 
away in your photo album. With a spedal connector, available from 
PC World, you can even show photos on your TV. 
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PC World is the ideal place to 
get your hands on a digital camera. 
We'll demonstrate the advantages, 
show you how they work and advise 
on the model that best meets your 
needs. We'll explain the key things 
you should look for, such as the 
quality of picture resolution, the 
number of shots you can take and 
how the memory card works. All in 
plain English with no baffling jargon. 



DIGITAL CAMERAS 
FROM £299 


OLYMPUS DIGITAL CAMERA 

Ideal intawhiclion to digital cameras. Perfect for the 
home or small business user. • Resolution; 640 x 480. 
■ 2* TFT LCD screen. • Memory: 2Mb SmartMedia Card. • 

Maximum number of 

images stored: 80. FTtiTS ^ 

Was £499. £399. Mwjlf #93 inc 
MODEL C-420L ITU 1 Mm^M V ^ W 
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EPSON DIGITAL CAMERA 

Extremely vefsatife, weB equipped camera- 

• Resolution: 1024 x 768. • TT LCD screen. • Memory: 4Mb 
in-built (external Compact Flash memory card optional 
extra). • Maximum number of images stored: 4a 

• Zoom: 3x digital • Ra sh: Auto , 

Was £699. £649. fJAfJjl 

£599. £499. C INI 

MODEL PC600. ft ±UJ Lw BW MP VA 


KODAK DIGITAL CAMERA 


• Resolution: 7 152 x 864. • 1.8* l£D s^eMemoty: 

4 Kodak Picture Card • Maximum number of images stored, 60. 
•Zoom:2xopticaL 

• Flash: Auto (5 modes).PJ.HI J 
Was £749. 

MODEL DC210. 




OLYMPUS DIGITAL CAMERA 

Top specification camera, ideal for the enthusiast 

• Resolution: 1280 x 1024. • 1.8' TFT LCD screen. 

• Memory. 4Mb Smartmedia. • Maximum number of 
images stored: 49. • Zoom: 3x optical. 

• Flash: Auto (3 modes), 

Was £1 299. RMI 

MODEL- C-l 400L Mb WW 



SONY DIGITAL CAMERA 

Stores yowr photographs on a standard 2L5" floppy® 
• Resolution: 640 x 480. • 4 pre-programmed speoal eft 
mHuHino monotone, sewa. negative out and solonsation 


including monotone, sepia, negative out an d 
•Maximum number ■ i 

of images stored: 40. 

•Zoom: 1 0x optical. B J. 

MODEL: Mavica MVC-FD71. 1 


£599 


SOFTWARE 
TO ENHANCE YOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


MGI 

PHOTOSUITE 

The freedom to retouch 
photos, removing 
unwanted elements 
and improving the 
quality of the original. 


£19.99; 


' 
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LIVEPIX2.0 

Create spectacular 
photo projects which 
enhance and add to 
your photos. 
Instantaneous editing 
and zoom to pixel level. 


PHOTOVISTA 

Create 360 degree 
panoramic images 
horn a series of digital 
photos. Ideal for travel 
companies, estate 
agents and spedal 
events organisers. 
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PAINTSHOP 
PRO 5 

Let your imagination run 
free. With Paint Shop Pro 
5 you can create and edit 
composite pictures with a 
range of powerful image 
enhancers. Supports 
direct image downloads. 


PAGIS PRO 2.0 

The All in One Suite for 
Fhotepaphy and Scarring. 
Featues smart compression 
for easy e-mailing of 
colour images. 

Stores documents and 
images as easy to view 
thumbnails. Copy and fax 
at the touch of a button. 

£99 jOO!£ 



JVC DIGITAL 
CAMCORDER 

One of the bulkiest parts of a standard 
camcorder is the.tape. Because digital tapes are 
far smaller, the camcorders are ultra lightweight 
and, what's more, produce sharper results than 

ever before. r14QQ..c 

MODa: DVL9000. t 
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Russian taxman to citizens: please give generously 


“LOVE THE high life? Learn to 
love paying tax.” Not surpris- 
ingly, that moralistic slogan, 
pasted all over Moscow, fell 
pretty flat 

But the Russian tax author’ 
ities have had hardly more suc- 
cess with television cartoons of 
cavemen making sacrifices to 
their gods, or the advert of the 
man unable to have sex be- 
cause he is worrying about 
getting caught by the tax police. 

The truth is that Russians, 
long cynical towards a state that 


BY HELEN WOMACK 

in Moscow 


has often abused them, have yet 
to discover the ecstasy of being 
taxpayers. 

Soon they may have to, as the 
government is showing a new 
determination to fight non-pay- 
raent of taxes, a root cause of 
Russia's economic crisis. As 
evidence of this. President 
Boris Yeltsin stirred himself at 
his holiday cottage in Karelia 
this week and signed a law that 


will hit some of the worst of- 
fenders, the rich New Russians. 

No longer will they be able to 
hand overa suitcase of cash for 
an apflftTMATit . ffanhfl, yacht or 
limousine, for the law requires 
retailers to report all sales worth 

more than $20,000 102,000). The 
authorities will then check that 
the buyer paid tax. 

Russians are past masters at 
finding loopholes in laws. T 
imagi ne there will be a lot of 
purchases for $19,500,” joked 
one Western tax lawyer in 


Angolan civil 


war set to 


flare again 


THE ANGOLAN government 
has accused Unita, the rebel 
movement led by Jonas Sav- 
imh i, of abandoning the coun- 
try's peace process and has 
publicly predicted an imminent 
“return to war". 

Angola's National Assembly 
this week passed a resolution 
declaring that Mr Savimbi had 
broken the 1994 Lusaka Proto- 
col, the Untied Nations-bro- 
kered peace agreement which 
ended 20 years of civil war. 

In its strongest attack on 
Mr Savimbi since the beginning 
of the peace talk.* •, t! e govern- 
ment accused the rebel leader 
of withdrawing his representa- 
tives from the negotiations and 
hinted that it might expel his 
party from the Government of 
National Unity, set up by the 
Protocol. It also threatened to 
use force against Unita unless 
it fulfilled the e ns of the 
agreement 

But the threats against Unita 
appear to have come too late. 
While the attempts are made in 
Luanda, the capital, to restart 
the peace process, in the coun- 
tryside the war has already 
begun. 

Over the past two months 
Unita - the National Union for 
the Total Independence of An- 
gola - has seized 68 areas from 
government control. Fighting all 
over the country, but especial- 
ly in the diamond-rich north, has 
forced more than 200.000 
refugees to flee their villages 
and move to cities and towns. 

Maria, 14, and her 12-year-old 
brother sit in a makeshift bam- 
boo hut in Kaala, central Angola, 
exhausted after a 20-day march 
through the bush. During the 
three-week journey the pair, 
who were among hundreds of 
people who waited from their 


By Caroline lees 
in Kaala, central Angola 


village, lived on maize and roots 
and drank foul water from 
streams. 

The teenage girl cried as 
she explained how her village 
was attacked and everything of 
value was taken -cattle, sugar; 
even her family ’s field of maize, 
which was about to be cultivat- 
ed, was hacked down by the at- 
tackers. The soldiers, who were 
heavily armed even demanded 
that the village chief remove his 
new shirt before he was al- 
lowed to runaway Nobody from 
the village knows who ran- 
sacked their homes, only that 
they wore uniform. 

In a pattern repeated all 
over the country the govern- 
ment blames Unita for attacks 
on villages and Unita blames the 
police, or “bandits". 

r.»kp many of the refugees 
who have fled to the relative 
safety of the provincial town in 
the last few weeks. Maria and 
her family had only recently 
moved back to their village 
after the war, believing that 
the cease-fire set up by the 
Lusaka Protocol would last 

Their confidence has proven 
misplaced. Military observers 
working for Monua. the UN 
special mission in Angola, have 
confirmed that both sides have 
broken the ceasefire. Ob- 
servers have reported that men 
between the ages of 18 and 35 
are being forcibly recruited by 
both the government and Unita 
and that both sides are oper- 
atmg training camps for new re- 
cruits. 

They have confirmed that the 
government troops and 
weapons have been building 
up in key areas in the central 


highlands - Unita'S tr aditional 
power base in the centre of the 
country where Mr Savimbi is 
based. Monua has also report- 
ed cases where Unita forces 
have received death threats 
and midnight beatings. A num- 
ber of those who received 
anonymous threats have re- 
portedly been murdered. 

Monua has already with- 
drawn its observers from 19 
areas it described as “too dan- 
gerous” to remain and has 
threatened to leave the country 
unless peace talks resume by 15 
August “If there is no im- 
provement in the situation, we 
will go. There is little point 
monitoring ceasefire which 
does not exist," said one ob- 
server. 

Recart UN sanctions against 
trade with Unita are widely be- 
lieved to have achieved little ex- 
cept to strengthen Mr SavimbTs 
anger towards the organisa- 
tion, which he has accused of 
backing the government 

Unita's claims that the UN is 
biased against it were rein- 
forced recently when a UN sol- 
dier entered a town under Unita 
control wearing a T-shirt em- 
blazoned with the government's 
logo on the front and the UN's 
on the back. Hie soldier was 
beaten and warned that if he 
ever returned to the area he 
would be killed. 

“We think the international 
community wants Unita to dis- 
appear;" said Brigadier Harario 
Jupjuvilli, who has been Unita's 
sole representative at the peace 
talks in Luanda for the part two 
months. He was pessimistic 
about the chances of re-open- 
ing the negotiations. “I am tired 
and depressed." he said “There 
are difficult times and it is going 


to get worse.' 
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Moscow But each new measure 
forces tax evaders to twist and 
turn more to get out of paying 
and the authorities are hoping 
that in the end most people will 
simply find it easier to pay tax. 

The luxury tax law is part of 
a drive to enhance revenue 
launched by the government to 
meet toe requirements of the In- 
teraational Monetary Fund, 
which has bailed Russia 
out Before starting its summer 
recess, the State Duma, or 
lower house of parliament, ap- 


proved most of Prime Minister 
Sergei Kiriyenko’s proposals 
for raising income. The rest, 
which failed to win deputies’ ap- 
proval, will now be imposed by 
presidential decree. 

Ordinary Russians will find 
their tax burden becoming 
heavier; as well as the rich. Sta- 
tistics showing tihat ority 4 mil- 
lion out of 60 million Russians 
have filled in tax returns do not 
give the lufi revenue pictoe, as 
employers automatically 
deduct tax from millions of 


employees on modest salaries. 
These are the workers who 

will now, whether they like it or 

not, have to forego another 2 
per cent of their wages to build 
up the national pension fund 
and head off a pensions crisis. 
“We are asking you,” said 
Deputy Prime Minister Oleg 
$ysuyev, “to flunk of it as an act 

of charity to the old person liv- 
ing next to you.” 

Poorer Russians will also 
be worst affected by VAT in- 
creases on all goods except ba- 


sics like bread and niakand at- 
tain items for children. 


Against mm , 

companies fcat comjUmed 
th^odldnotbecompejflve 

unless they were allowed tax 
breaks got little sympathy. Ana- 
toly Chubais, Russia’s nego- 
tiator with the IMF, told them 

to stop whining and to pdch in 

with everyone else. 
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Buddhist monks praying for a peaceful election at the Independence monument in Phnom Penh yesterday 


Reuters 


Intimidation mars Cambodia poll 


TWO HUMAN rights groups 
said yesterday that intimidation 
and violence in Cambodia 
mean that this weekend's 
elections will not be free or fair. 

Amnesty International and 
Human Rights Watch, in sepa- 
rate statements, urged the in- 
ternational community not to 
give approval to tomorrow's na- 
tional polls solely on the basis 
of limited monitoring. 

The groups said a neutral 
political environment had 
never been established for the 
polls, and the electoral process 
was flawed by violence and in- 
timidation against the opposi- 
tion. 

Demelza Stubbings of 
Amnesty International said 


that political killings and 
threats have soared since Cam- 
bodian strongman Hun Sen 
ousted Prince Norodom Ra- 
nariddh as his co-premier in a 
coup a year ago. but that on an 
international level “many peo- 
ple are not prepared to say what 
is happening here”. 

Killings and attacks on 
members of the opposition 
have continued during the one- 
month election campaign, she 
said, and human rights workers 
are inundated with reports of 
threats or other forms of in- 
timidation against those who 
oppose Hun Sen or his ruling 
party. 

“Activists have been intimi- 
dated, politicians have been 


threatened, party agents have 
been shot and kilied. and pris- 
oners have been illegally ar- 
rested and badly beaten by 
policemen while held in deten- 
tion," Amnesty said in its state- 
ment 

Hun Sen has called the elec- 
tions to try to win back legiti- 
macy and aid lost after his 
violent takeover: but has been 
accused by his critics of rigging 
the electoral machinery in his 
favour and using fear murder 
and intimidation to ensure that 
his Cambodian People's Party 
wins. 

Unlike the 1993 United Na- 
tions-sponsored polls, which 
were backed by 20,000 foreign 
peacekeepers, tomorrow’s vote 


is being organised by Cambo- 
dia. But the UN ami foreign 
countries have donated the 
bulk of the $34m (£2Qm) costs 
and have sent 678 observers to 
. assess whether they are cred- 
fole. 

The United States, which 
has called the process funda- 
mentally flawed, is at odds with 
other entities, particularly the 
European Union, which say 
the elections are the best way 
of returning a degree of politi- 
cal stability. 

The Joint International Ob- 
server Group iJIOG) said in 
Phnom Penh that while there 
had been no serious incident 
during campaign rallies, “un- . 
resolved killings have taken 


place in a efimate; of impunity 
that have so far not been dealt 
with ... tinsinust be taken unto 
account as well as numerous in- 
timidation of votes and party 
’ officials”. ’ ; 

“A sudden and massive in- 
crease of the accreditation of 
apparently untrained ob- 
servers Itas given cause for se- 
rious concern,” added JIOG 
spokesman Sven Unite: 
“Despite these serious con- 
cerns, the JIOG todty feels 
justified in anticipating that 
reasonable conditions exist for 
an eleette- that can be broad- 
ly representative of the will of 
the Cambodian people," he told 
a news conference. 

- AP 


Arms firms invade Eastern 
Europe in search of contracts 


THE RACE is on for the arms 
industry's most lucrative new 
market: the three former War- 
saw Pact countries now rapidly 
preparing for Nato membership 
next spring. 

Lined up on the starting 
block are weapons manufac- 
turers who have launched a 
public relations and lobbying 
blitzkrieg to win multi-billion 
dollar contracts to kit out the 
former Communist states of 
Hungary, Poland and the Czech 
Republic with state-of-the-art 
military technology. 

“Ask anyone in Hungary, 
Poland or the Czech Republic 
if they want a Soviet MiG 29, or 
an American F-16, and the an- 
swer is obvious. The question 
is whether they can afford 
them," said Peter Felstead, 
editor of Jane's Intelligence 
Review. 

“This is a new market for 
arms manufacturers. The 
countries who wiQ join Nato will 
want to operate along Nato 
lines and to be Nato compati- 
ble, so they will want Western 
equipment. Russian equipment 
ntight be cheaper but I wouldn't 
want to refy on Russia, Ukraine 
or Belarus for spare parts." 

Hungary, Poland and the 
Czech Republic are judged the 
most politically and economi- 
cally advanced nations in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. The 
three are set to join the Euro- 
pean Union early next century. 

Nato membership demands 
not just the most advanced 
weapons systems, but also 
compatibility with those al- 
ready in use by member states. 


by Adam Le Bor 
in Budapest 


“There may never be such a 
major sales opportunity again. 
Joining Nato means everything 
must be renewed and there are 
a lot of military needs,” said 
Tibor Vidos, a lobbyist in 
Budapest for Lockheed Martin, 
manufacturer of the F-16 fight- 
er plane. 

Arms companies hope that 
by getting a foothold in Central 
ISuropem the fort rouiKi of buy- 
ing, they will be able to lock the 
new member states into being 
customers for decades. The 
principle is the same whether 
a customer is buying a tank or 
a tube of toothpaste, say de- 
fence analysts: establish brand 
loyalty as soon as possible and 
keep out the competition. 

How much the expanaon win 
cost member states is un- 
known, as the methods of cal- 
culating vary and depend on 
whether or not current military 
budgets are taken into account 

Arms manufacturers must 
now compete for markets in the 
post-CoId War world, where 
the Soviet threat that justified 
the existence of the American 
military-industrial complex has 
vanished. Central Europe offers 
immense potential profits. 

“There is intense competi- 
tion going on now for these 
three markets. Western firms 
are very well connected and 
they know exactly what is going 
on in Nato planning, and they 
know these countries need new 
land weapons, new air weapons 
and air-defence systems," said 



Soviet-made MiG 29s are cheaper than Western 
aircraft, but they are not Nato compatible Fulcrum 


one Western defence analyst 

The hardest fought battle is 
for fighter planes. All three 
states plan to replace their 
ageing fleets of Soviet MiGs 
with Nato-compatible fighters, 
atacostof$25-30m (£i5-£i8m) 
per plane. 

In Budapest aerospace 
manufacturers are expecting 
the Hungarian Defence Min- 
istry to offer a $lbn tender for 
as many as 30 fighter planes. 
Several rival manufacturers 
have set up bases from where 
they run planning and lobbying 
operations to woo politicians 
and military officials, trying to 
win the lucrative tender when 
it is announced. 

Hungary uses Soviet era 
MiG fighters for air defence, a 
plane many analysts consider 
still performs w^l although its 
electronics are outdated and 
cnppiipg of spares cannot be 
guaranteed 

piresfan arms manufa cturer 
Rosvooruzheme has offered to 


modernise the MiGs for be- 
tween $100-150m. But lobbyists 
working for Western firms 
claim it is not a viable option. 

“With Hungary joining Nato 
it needs a defence capability 
that is Nato compatible and not 
dependent on sources outside,” 
said Tibor Vidos. 

In the Czech Republic, Mc- 
Donnell Douglas-Boeing has 
purchased a stake in Aero 
Vodochody, the national air- 
craft manufacturer; to give the 
company a head start over its 

rivals. Czech officials have also 
expressed an interest in buying 

around 30 figh ter planes. 

It is not only the multi-na- 
tionals that will profit from 
Nato expansion. Smaller hi- 
tech firms are also targeting 
Central Europe. “There area 
lot of opportunities in central 
Europe, especially for co-op- 
erative projects by small inde- 
pendent companies such as 
those specialising in optics 
weapons sighting systems and 


computer simulation,” said the 
Western defence analyst. 

The sometimes parlous state 
of the post-Communist econo- 
mies means that financing the 
deals can be problematic. Gov- 
ernments and manufacturers 
have evolved a system of byzan- 
tine “offset" deals that impose 
complicated conditions on the 
manufacturer 

For example, some of the 

weapons parts may have to be 

mad e in the purchaser country, 
or the manufacturer may be re- 
quired to buy something back 
from the purchasing country. 

But many local critics say 

that the money would be better 
spent on social and welfare 
projects such as schools, hos- 
pitals and rebuilding the re- 
gion’s infrastructure rather 
than spending millions of dol- 
lars on military equipment. 

In R omania , a controversial 
$L5bn project between the de- 
fence ministry and US-based 
Bell Helicopters to produce 96 
Uracula attack helicopters is 
uniter fire from the Finance 
Master Daniel Daianu, who 
has threatened not to sign gov- 


Earlier this year the In- 


tkatflie government should re- 
consider its financial priorities 

and spend fimds on health, ed- 
ucation and structural reforms 
ra ther than the helicopter: ■ 
The row is an embarrass- 
ment for Romanian President 
^uConstantinescu, who this 


- ■"■ ■ I 'ltjWW , WUHC 

R _J >p ^ a ( ed for US support for 
Romania s Nato membership. 
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Search for wave 
victims halted 




By Mary dejevsky 
in Washington 

PRESIDENT BILL Clinton said 
this week's Iranian missile test 
would not be allowed to derail 
the cautious US rapproche- 
ment with Iran. 

If deployed, Mr Clinton 
warned, the medium-range 
missile could change the “sta- 
bility dynamics” of the whale re- 
gion, but went on: “I don’t think 
it's an argument for closing off 
all opportunities for rapproche- 
ment.” 

Washington has been en- 
gaged in a tentative opening to 
Iran following a US television 
interview given by Iran's new 
President, Mohammad Khata- 
- mi, at the beginning of the year 

On Thursday, the White 
t House and State Department 


confirmed that Iran had suc- 
cessfully launched an 80(Hnile 
range Shahab-3 missile that 
would be capable of reaching 
three of Washington’s major 
allies in the region, Israel, 
Saudi Arabia and Turkey. 

Defence analysts in Wash- 
ington and London concurred, 
however, that the rationale for 
the test was likely to have been 
defensive rather than offen- 
sive in nature and predicated on 

a perceived threat from Iraq 
rather than Israel. 

Alleged Russian sales of 
missile technology to Iran have 
been a point of contention be- 
tween Washington and 
Moscow, and last week the US 
imposed sanctions on nine 
Russian companies, accusing 
than of secret technology sales 

to Iran. 


Arson case retrial 


A GERMAN court ruled yes- 
terday that a Lebanese man 
cleared of starting a fire that 
kded 10 asylum-seekers in 1996 
should be put on trial again . 

The Federal Court of Justice 
in Karlsruhe said Safwan Eid, 
found not guilty in an earlier 
trial because of iw-qrffanen t ev- 
idence, had to be retried in the 
light of evidence obtained by 
prosecutors by eavesdropping 
on his conversations in jail 
which had not been allowed in 
his first trial 


The court ruled that the Mr 
Eid’s conversations, made 
when he was in investigative 
custody could be monitored 
and used in court The family 
of one of the fire victims had ap- 
pealed to the court to allow the 
evidence. Ten foreign asyhnn- 
seekers were killed and 38 peo- 
ple were injured in the January 
1996 fire, which was the worst 
ever on a foreigners’ home in 
Germany. It raised fears of a 
renewed wave of neo-Nazi at- 
tacks. 


David Usborne 

One theory goes that the request for the 
separation gave Rupert Murdoch a sense of 
liberation. He has not looked better for years 

— THE WEEKEND REVIEW, PAGE 5 


A WEEK alter three tidal waves 
struck the coast of north-west 
Papua New Guinea, the au- 
thorities yesterday decided to 
abandon work on recovering 
bodies, seal the region off and 
allow the dead to stay where 
they once lived. 

Most of the dead Grom the 
waves that hit on the evening 
erf 17 July are stuck amid debris 
in the Sissano lagoon nest to the 
Bismark Sea, where several vil- 
lages were wiped out In trop- 
ical heat and high humidity 
the task of recovering them has 
become a nightmare and a 
health hazard, as wild dogs, 
sharks and crocodiles invade 
the area to feed off the bodies. 

The authorities have decid- 
ed to complete a search for sur- 
vivors in the jungle and 
mangrove swamps behind the 
lagoon using helicopters and 
ground sweeps with specially 
trained dogs flown in from the 
United States. Then engineers 


BY ROBERT MlLLZKEN 
in Sydney 

will blast a second opening 
from the lagoon to the ocean in 
the hope that the waters will 
flush themselves and nature 
will eventually take oven 

Australian officials, who 
have been co-ordinating the re- 
lief effort with the Papua New 
Guinea government, said yes- 
terday (hat L500 people were 
known to have died in the tidal 
waves, or tsunami. About 5,200 
survivors were in care centres 
and 700 people were in local 
hospitals and a field hospital set 
up at the town ofYhnimo by the 
Australian defence forces. 

There are no firm figures on 
how many people lived in the 
disaster zone, but most esti- 
mates put the number at 8,000- 
10,000. On yesterday’s figures, 
this would mean that up to 
2,600 people could still be un- 
accounted for. If all are pre- 


sumed dead, the PM death toll 
would be more than 4.000. 

But there are hopes that 
many of the missing could still 
be alive. Over the past few 
days, people who were hiding 
in the mangrove swamps and 
jungle behind the coast have 
started to come out Some had 
wounds infected with gan- 
grene, and by Thursday morn- 
ing Australian doctors at 
Vanimo had to amputate limbs 
from seven people, including an 
eight-year-old boy. 

Several other countries have 
come to Papua New Guinea’s 
help with medical teams and 
cash, including New Zealand, 
Britain, raiyiria, France, Japan, 
the US and Fiji. Australian com- 
panies and people have donat- 
ed more than ASimillion 
(£380,000> through charities. 

The Papua New Guinea gov- 
ernment, led by Bill Skate, has 
come under fire over its han- 
dling of the crisis. Over the past 


year, the country has suffered 
economically from drought and 
the impact of the East Asian 
economic turmoil end Mr 
Skate has been accused of 
skimping on disaster aid. The 
west SepEk district where it oc- 
curred, is one of the country’s 
most remote regions, and has 
little infrastructure capable of 
han dling earthquakes and 
tsunamis which have struck be- 
fore. the latest was the most 
devastating in human cost 

The public radio station at 
\fenimo had been off the air 
since last October due to fund- 
ing cuts. The National, the lead- 
ing daily newspaper, attacked 
the government for letting the 
country's disaster relief service 
run down. 

“Australian medical teams 
were on the ground in Vanimo 
before PNG officials got there," 
it said. “What is the use of hav- 
ing an emergency office if it is 
not able to respond?" 


If you're driving to Ireland this August, make sure you choose 
Stena Line. With our selection of Special Offers and inclusive holidays, 
plus a wider choice of craft than any other operator, we'll make sure 
that your holiday gets off to a great start. Take the world's largest 
fast ferry, the Stena HSS that jets you from Holyhead or Stranraer in 
half the time of a conventional ferry. Alternatively, from Fishguard our 
Stena Lynx can speed you to Ireland in just 99 minutes or you could 


take our luxurious Superferry. Added to all this, you'll find our prices 
are as competitive as ever: you can take a car and five people over 
and back from just £249* return by fastcraft No wonder more people 
choose to travel to Ireland with us than any other ferry company. 

For details or to book call 0990 70 70 70 or see your travel 

agent. For information on inclusive holidays, call Stena Line Holidays 

on 0990 74 74 74 . 


•Return price valid for up to 5 days In Ireland via Stena Lynx from Rshgnand and Sena HSS from Holyhead travelling out 
and baci on a weekday (£269 fcr Saturday and Sunday traveD.Thjvei must be completed by 6th Sept, 1998. 5 Day Return 
price for travel via Superferry 6om £199 weekdays, £219 for Sahmfay and Sinday travel Applies Id new bookings only and 
subject to avaibbiEty. For full terms and conditions of travel please see ament Fast Ferry and Ferry Guide 1998. 


Stena Line 
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Polygamy ‘is 
V constitutional 
right in US’ 


I By Andrew Marshall 

\ polygamy may be protected 

’ by the US Constitution, ac- 

r \ cording to the Governor of 

j _->.• Utah. 

t’l Though it is illegal several 

.2. communities in the predomi- 

%: nanUy Mormon state continue 

-—’^3 to practise it and the state gen- 

- e rally turns a blind eye. ‘TPs 

dear to me that in this state and 
T ^ _ i; many others, they have chosen 

£ |f §1 not to aggressively prosecute 
^ v 11 ^.it," Mike Leavitt told a news 
•* L * conference. “I assume there is 

a legal reason for that I think 
it goes well beyond tradition." 

The Constitution's First 
Amendment protects the right 
to religious expression, and 
_ that may cover polygamy, some 
constitutional experts argue. 

Mormons settled Utah 150 
years ago as a refuge from re- 
ligious persecution, and 
.. polygamy was an important 
partof theirfeith. Howeven they 
outlawed it in 1890, and it was 
a condition of Utah's entry to 
the United States in 1896 that 
the state constitution banned it 
But that has not stopped a 


number of the small Mormon 
offshoot communities from con- 
tinuing the practice. 

In fee past few weeks fee 
local paper the Salt Lake Tri- 
bune, hag highlighted a number 
of cases where polygamy has 
caused other problems. A 16- 
year-old girl was beaten by her 
father after running away from 
her polygamous unde, to whom 
she had been married: and an- 
other community has been re- 
vealed to subsist largely on 
welfare payments. It is perhaps 
no coincidence that the Tribune 
is in a circulation war with the 
Deseret News, its Mormon- 
owned rival in the city. 

The Governor said that the 
criminal aspects of the cases 
needed to be dealt with, what- 
ever fee status of polygamy. 

“What needs to be cracked 
down, if there is to be such a 
crack-down, is any abuse of peo- 
ple's civil and human rights,” 
said Governor Leavitt a Re- 
publican. 

“Whether that happens in- 
side or outside of those organ- 
isations or cultures, it needs to 
be dealt with quickly.” 


Iran missile test 
no bar to talks 
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Breaking taboos: Soap operas modelled on British favourites are changing Afghan and Kenyan att itudes 

Taliban 
lose out 


to daily 
dramas 


By Jason Burke 

in Peshawar. Pakistan 

THREE TIMES a week the 
120 characters of New Home 
New Life - Afghanistan’s hit 
soap opera - have to face mine 
explosions, rocket attacks, epi- 
demics, earthquakes, murder- 
ous blood feuds and the sheer 
unending drudgery of scraping 
a living in one of the poorest, 
and most violent, countries in 
the world. 

Their hair-raising daily rou- 
tine comes courtesy of BBC 
World Service Radio who, 
assisted by the Department 
for International Development 
and a range of international aid 
organisations, broadcast the 
d rama throughout Afghanistan 
and western Pakistan to an 
audience estimated at between 
five and fifteen milli on 

It is designed to entertain 
and to educate. Every episode 
is saturated with useful infor- 
mation supplied by dozens of 
aid organisations. Advice on 
health, hygiene, mine avoid- 
ance. sanitation, environmen- 
tal conservation and other 
subjects are all seamlessly 
woven into dialogue and plot 

But New Home New Life has 
another; less obvious objective: 
the careful and deliberate ex- 
posure of an ultra-conservative 
society to modern. Western 
values. “There is a covert agen- 
da, “ admitted the deputy di- 
rector of the drama. Obaidullah 
Mehaq. "And it is progressive 
and liberal" 

One key theme tackled by 
the soap is the liberation of 
women. In Afghanistan women 
are often prevented from work- 
ing outside the home, denied 
education and made to wear the 
traditional burqa -a head to toe 
cloak with small holes to breath 
and see through. 

The New Home New Life 
writers have created a young 
woman called Gulalai who has 
trained as a nurse despite 
fierce opposition from conser- 
vatives in her village. She now 
works in the village clinic where 
she has saved a number of 
babies' lives to everyone’s great 
delight. 

“So we have a very sympa- 
thetic character going against 
tradition and everyone ends up 
better off. The message is 
dean" said Mehaq. 

“We push things as far as we 
can but only to the extent that 
it is acceptable to the audi- 
ence's mind. Many ideas are 
merely subliminaDy suggested, 
Fbr example Gulalai, a very 
popular and positive role 
model, has now stopped wear- 
ing the burqa and is wearinga 
head scarf instead." 

Other traditions receive a 


similar treatment. In one 
episode the need to pay an ex- 
tortionate ‘'bride-price’' - the 
traditional Afghan gift given to 
the bride's family -forces a pre- 
viously honest young man into 
crime. In another episode the 
villagers break with local cus- 
tom and ignore the edicts of a 
village elder to everyone’s 
benefit 

Drug abuse is addressed, 
albeit from a slightly different 
angle than in Eastenders. With 
around half of the world's 
opium originating in 
Afghanistan authorities in the 
West are desperate to restrict 
its production. 

A series of storylines in the 
drama have spelt out the mes- 
sage that the cultivation of 
opium - a traditional crop in 
Af ghanistan - destroys people 
and communities, turning 
formers and their families into 
debtors, addicts and thieves. 

Even Thatcherite free en- 
terprise makes an appearance 
in the form of Rafac a young 
man who returns from the 
refugee camps in Pakistan, full 
of entrepreneurial spirit Other 
episodes have plugged the right 
to free speech, the democratic 
process, even Western con- 
cepts of private property. 

But it has its critics. Despite 
the popularity of the drama 
among their troops, leaders of 
the Taliban religious army - 
who have imposed a harsh 
brand of Islamic law on the two 
thirds of Afghanistan they con- 
trol - are uneasy. 

Rahimullah Zormati, the 
Taliban government's deputy 
minister for culture. last week 
accused the BBC of broad- 
casting “social programmes... 
of a political nature." 

Their reaction is not sur- 
prising according to one Afghan 
journalist who is now a refugee 
in Pakistan. He said that New 
Home New Life is written “by 
a bunch of Westernised, edu- 
cated bourgeois from Kabul” 

“They are exactly the sort of 
people, with exactly the sort of 
values, that the whole Taliban 
movement is a reaction 
against.” 

Whatever the social back- 
ground of the writers, the effect 
of the soap is obvious. 

In one mud-walled home the 
women argued as they pre- 
pared vegetables for lunch. 
One woman, who gave her 
name as “Imam Jam’s wife" 
said that the example of Gulalai 
had persuaded her to let her 
daughters work outside the 
house. Her daughter; cradling 
a 1 0-day-old baby, said that she 
had even taken off her burqa 
once or twice. Her mother 
clicked her tongue in disap- 
proval 



In Kenya, broadcasters on radio and television can be used as a tool for education in a wide variety of topics 


G<mma/Frank Spooner 


Ambridge it’s not, but Kenya’s 
farmers are hooked on soap-life 


TEMBEA NA MAJIRA, or Move 
With the Times, a tale of every- 
day Kenyan folk inspired by The 
Archers, has gripped the nation 
and subliminal)}' educated it in 
the ways of safe sex and organic 
farming methods. 

Nine million listeners tune in 
twice a week to find out how the 
show’s HIV positive widow 
Maria is coping with her new- 
born baby, and the outcome of 
the latest scam of the corrupt 
village chief and his bungling 
side-kick. 

Tembea Na Majira. like The 
Archers, has it roots in public 
service broadcasting. It is ac- 
companied, however by a mag- 
azine programme in which 
issues raised in the soap are de- 
bated by experts. 

The original idea for an 
African radio soap came from 
David Campbell, a British 
media consultant, who arrived 
in Kenya in 1979 to work for the 
Overseas Development Ad- 
ministration <ODA) as an agri- 
cultural communications 
adviser. He had previously bad 
some contact with the team be- 
hind Radio 4's fanning soap and 


by Patricia Nicol 

thought there was a huge po- 
tential for an issue-led, educa- 
tional drama in Kenya which 
targeted a female audience. 

“Eighty per cent of the work 
done in rural Kenya is done by 
women, but they are difficult to 
reach because they are less 
likely to be able to read, write 
or understand English - a soap 
opera in Swahili seemed a good 
way to hook them in and retain 
their interest," he said. 

Nothing came of the idea 
until 1991, when Kate Lloyd 
Morgan, a British ODA field 
worker, was asked, along with 
two Archers producers, to put 
together a team of Kenyans to 
be trained to produce a radio 
programme. 

The result was Ndingo 
Nacio (Get With It> which 
broadcast to the Meru region 
on the eastern slopes of Mount 
Kenya for four years before the 
project went national with Tem- 
bea Na Majira. 

The colour may be local to 
Africa, but the themes in Tem- 
bea Na Majira are universal. 


Familial conflicts, love, death, 
sex, drink, corruption and girl 
power all feature. 

One in six Kenyans is 
thought to earn' the HR' virus, 
and sixteen per cent of male lis- 
teners say the programme's 
treatment of HR" brought home 
the dangers of sexual promis- 
cuity. In face listeners have 
credited the programme with 
changing both their forming 
and their sexual practices. 
Thirteen per cent of female 
listeners said they switched 
from chemical fertilisers to 
compost heaps under the pro- 
gramme's influence and the 
successful introduction of a 
new breed of sweet potato, at 
first regarded with suspicion by 
farmers because of its colour, 
is being attributed to the soap. 

Central characters include 
Maria Wafiiio, who is ShuJa 
Archer-like in the fortitude with 
which she faces up to each 
fresh misfortune. Infected with 
HIV by her husband Mogaka, 
who strayed just once, Maria 
was widowed last year. The 
programme "breaking" the 
news that her new-born child. 


conceived shortly before her 
husband's death, was free of the 
virus, secured some of the 
soap's highest ratings. 

“When we first did research 
into what the women wanted to 
learn from the soap opera, 
many were saving that they 
didn't really understand Aids,” 
said Mr Campbell 

"There were lots of myths 
spreading about the disease. It 
was very important that Mo- 
gaka. who eventually died of 
AIDS, was one of the soap’s 
most popular characters and 
that we conveyed that an HIV 
positive mother could give birth 
to an uninfected child-’' 

The programme's patriarch 
and matriarch are Wafulo and 
Nanjaia, who preside over an 
ever-growing and increasingly 
difficult brood. Nanjaia dab- 
bles in witchcraft and feuds 
with the redoubtable Wanjiku, 
Wafulo ’s younger feisty sec- 
ond wife. Wanjiku, who is de- 
termined to set up her own 
small business breeding chick- 
ens. is one of the shows pivotal 
female characters. Another one 
is the teenage Sarah, a rebel- 


lious daughter who has an on- 
going feud with her father, who 
fails to see why his daughter 
should have a secondary school 
education. 

Within see months of first 
being broadcast Tembela Na 
Majira had become Kenya’s 
second most listened to radio 
programme after the news. 

The soap must not simply be- 
come a vehicle for tirades 
against male behaviour; how- 
ever “We have to be very care- 
ful that by making men the butt 
of the jokes we don’t alienate 
male listeners, says Campbell 
“In most households it's still the 
man who controls the radio.” 

The programme-makers 
also have to take care that 
their portrayal of corruption at 
a local level is not seen as an 
implicit critique of the Kenyan 
government In the past they 
have turned down offers of 
sponsorship from groups such 
as Amnesty International who 
have questioned the Kenyan 
government’s human rights 
record. "Our aim is to educate 
and we can’t do that if we are 
taken off air" Campbell said. , 
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BY RAJA ASGHAR 



THE political party of 
istan’s opposition leader; Be- 
nazir Bhutto, yesterday 
threatened to take to the 
streets in protest if the gov- 
ernment arrests her on her 
planned return from abroad 
tomorrow. . 

“The whole party is going to 
fi ght _ we will come on the 
streets," the Pakistan People’s 
Party (PPP) secretary-general,^ 
Ahmed Mukhtar, said in Is- 
lamabad. It was responding to 

press reports that the govern- 
ment of Nawaz Sharif had de- 
cided to arrest the former . .. 
prime minister. - ■ 

A High court panel in Mr 
Sharif’s home province of Pun- 
jab last week issued non-bail- 
able warrants for Miss Bhutto's 

arrest for faflure to appear be- 
fore it in connection with a 
case in which she is accused 

of receiving kickbacks in the im- 
port of tractors from Poland. 

Her lawyers say she could . 
not appear because she had 
gone to Dubai in the United . . 
Arab Emirates, to meet her 
children. This was with the 
permission of the high court in 
her home province of Sind, the 
lawyers say. 

The next hearing is set for 
Monday. Newspapers have 
quoted officials as saying orders 
had been issued to the Feder- 
al Investigation Agency to ar- 
rest Miss Bhutto on her arrival 
at Karachi airport 

Mr Mukhtar said she would 
appear before the Lahore 
court on Monday and her arrest 
would only provoke her follow- 
ers to agitate. 

Mr Mukhtar said the PPP 
central executive committee 
would meet in Karachi tomor- 
row to chart their plans if Miss 
Bhutto were arrested. 

Heexpecteda large number 
of party followers to greet 
their leader at Karachi airport 

A report in The News daily 
yesterday quoted an unidenti- 
fied^ Cabmet minister as saying 
the government had decided to 
arrest Miss Bhutto because 
“non-compliance will amount to 
contempt of court” 

Another paper. The Nation, 
said the decision to arrest Miss 
Bhutto was taken “after the 
Prime Minister had given the 
go-ahead in compliance with 
the court orders.” 

Raza Rabbam, a PPP mem- 
ber of the Senate (upper house) 
and Miss Bhutto's lawyer; said 
such arrest warrants had usu- 
ally been issued to compel a 
person to appear before a court 
and were not necessarily in- 
tended for actual arrest 

“We are not afraid of courts; 
we don’t want to run away 
from courts,” he said. Mr Rab- 
bani said Miss Bhutto would 
personalty appear before the 
Lahore court on Monday and 
there was no need to arrest hen 
“If they (the government) did 
anything against ... iMiss Bhut- 
to), this will put a great strain 
on the federation (of Pakistan).” 
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Things are not all right on the night but they love it anyway 



Simon McBurney ensures the show goes on 
despite bureaucracy and glitches Jane Bourn 


SIMON MCBURNEY, artistic 
director of London-based 
Theatre de Complicate, arrived 
in New York on Monday 13 July 
with his stunningly intricate 
ensemble piece about the Pol- 
ish author and Holocaust vic- 
tim Bruno Schulz ( 1892-1942), 
The Street qf Crocodiles. Last 
performed four years ago, it is 
to open here in just four days 
as part of this year’s Lincoln 
Center Festival Much hype 
has come before it But can he 
get it ready in time? 

Instantly, he is stymied by 
bureaucracy. The Lincoln Cen- 
ter has hired a theatre for 
Crocodiles at a nearby police 
academy; the John Jay College. 
But the college is charging 
$1,000 (£600) an hour and 
McBurney discovers that any 
rehearsal time in the theatre 
before Thursday will be strictly 
rationed. Bad news. 

Efforts by McBurney to per- 
suade tiie Lincoln Center's 
producers to buy more time at 
John Jay go nowhere. He ap- 
peals for at least one over-nigbt 
session, to fix lighting and 
paint the set Request denied. 
He and cast are exiled to a tiny 


rehearsal studio off Times 
Square. There, the air condi- 
tioning is bust Arguments 
rage with the Lincoln Center. 
“There is a whole clash here. 
Th^y say this is something 
they've bought’, when in fact 
it is something that is still in 
creation. There is an immedi- 
ate conflict” 


MOUNTING TERROR the fol- 
lowing d^y. McBurney gathers 
his actors, three of whom have 
never performed the piece be- 
fore. He knows he must get 
four vital sequences re- 
hearsed. By day's end he has 
achieved just two. “And still the 
Lincoln Center won't budge.” 
There are other distractions. 
The whole back wall of the set 
which has been built in Lon- 
don, does not properly fit the 
stage. Local journalists are 
hying to interview him “every 
second" as he struggles to 
work. McBurney is having 
trouble sleeping 


AFTER a session with the 
lighting crew on Wednesday. 


A WEEK IN THE LIFE OF 

SIMON MCBURNEY 


McBurney begins a technical 
run-through on stage at the 
John Jay This is vital - the pro- 
duction is insanely technical 
and complex - and it must be 
done today. By six o'clock they 
have done barely half the first 
scene. “I feel this absolutely 
unbelievable panic but I know 
it would be hopeless to com- 
municate it to the actors. I 
think, ‘God, how are we going 
to do this?'” Before bed, 
McBurney is profoundly wor- 
ried. The tech is not finished 
And still they have to do a full 
dress rehearsal The opening 
night is tomorrow. “I cannot let 
on that this realty is not look- 
ing good or it will all M apart." 


THE ACTORS arrive at 9am on 
opening night and McBurney 
is “trying despenatety to be 
calm and breezy”, Tech re- 
hearsal must be done by noon. 
At 4pm, it is still not finished. 
McBurney begins a dress re- 
hearsal anyway. 6pm comes. 


7pm comes. At 7.30, the front 
of house is getting upset - the 
doors must be opened. 
McBurney rushes to help with 
make-up. Still feigning calm. 

No one knows that worse is 
still to come. It is past eight 
Everyone is seated and - 

calami ty- the few lights dimly 

illuminating the stage inex- 
plicably go dark. 

It is not meant to happen. 
McBurney begs the lighting 
box for explanation. The com- 
puter has crashed Everything 
wiped What to do? 

McBurney informs the front 
of house - there is instant 
paralysis. McBurney mounts 
the stage. “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen. I regret to an- 
nounce..." “What? We can't 
hear you." McBurney: 
“LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MAN, THE COMPUTER HAS 
CRASHED. THERE ARE NO 
LIGHTS. IF YOU WOULD 
LIKE TO TAKE FIVE...” 

Miraculously, the computer 
gfitah is solved The play begins 


at last. Still things are going 
wrong. A tap that is meant to 
gush water doesn’t Li ghting is 
all to pot Worse, the pace is in- 
creffibty slow and the audience 
is not laughing where it should. 

“I start to sweat terribly. I 
start cursing and my producer 
next to me is gripping my 
arm ” More disasters. Bright 
lights inexplicably bathe a final 
scene that depends on the 
stage being almost entirety 
dark. A gunshot goes off- but 
several seconds too late. Oh 
misery. 

At last, it is over. Lights up, 
cast on stage and ... What’s 
this? They loved it. The audi- 
ence loved it The applause is 
crazy. A standing ovation. “Ybu 
see, you see,” bellows his 
producer in his ear. 


STILL NO joy with the Lincoln 
Center over access to John 
Jay But the worst is over. On 
Friday there are fewer hitch- 
es in the show. Pace is better 
too. Lou Reed is in the audi- 
ence! But on Friday night, 
sleeping is hopeless. Tomor- 
row the review wil] be in the 


New York Times. It has to be 
good if seats fbr nextweek are 
to be filled. McBurney gets up 
at four and tramps streets 
hunting for the Times - can’t 
find one. Bam and it slides 
imder door Read it It is . . . brfl- 
tiant. (See excerpts below.) 
Hah! How the Lincoln Center 
loves him now on this morning. 
“The atmosphere went from 
darkness to light." The power 
of the Times! The rest of run 
(until 26 July) sells out Other 
stops on the tour: Toronto, 
Minneapolis and Tbkyo. 

♦ 

excerpts FROM the review: 
“This astounding produc- 
tion from the Theatre de Cam- 
plicite... 

“The troupe’s brilliant en- 
semble ...fill the stage with the 
sort of distorted, improbable 
images that you see in real life 
only through peripheral vision. 

“The work’s final lyrical 
ndage . . . is devastating and un- 
speakably beautifuL 
Ben Brantley, theatre crit- 
ic, New York Times, 18 July 
1998. 

David Usborne 
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Briefing 


share price, pence 


VAT to be lifted on gold bullion 

GOLD BARS, wafers and coins sold mainly for their bullion 
content will no longer be subject to VAT once a directive 
from Brussels lifting VAT from “investment" gold is 
implemented, probably in 1999. VAT was imposed after the 
discovery of widespread fraud involving reclaiming VAT 
from melted coins which had not paid it in the first place 
and in effect killed the retail trade in coins. Prices are 
currently at a 20-year low. Krugerrands sell for around 
£180 and sovereigns for £44 plus VAT 

Car Group in talks over rescue 

FJHWWjWJWWW CAR GROUP, the struggling 

second-hand car dealer 

2M _ 5 ar ! p ! ic 1 p ! n«_ which issued a profits 
warning last week, 

TSO i i— "fc -* *— t delivered further bad news 

t E yesterday when it revealed 

1 : S it is in talks over a 

l g refinancing. The 

£ company’s shares skidded 
y a farther 26 per cent lower 
r~ g to 26p on the 

20 * ’• £ announcement They stood 

*5-5 — ^ — >- J at 22i.5p in October. 

Car Group, which 
operates car supermarkets, is seeking an equity 
injection and is in talks with “a major financial* 
institution." A review of its operations has identified a 
j need to reduce its break-even point It hopes the 
restructure will improve margins, which are running 
below forecast levels. 

FSA moves on bogus bank 

THE FINANCIAL Services Authority yesterday gained a 
High Court injunction against a fictitious bank run from 
offices in west London which is believed to have taken 
$l7m l £10 .2m) in unauthorised deposits. 

The injunction was granted against Hanover Bank Ltd 
and two individuals, Winston Allen and Patrick Makosso- 
Jouvam, who promoted Hanover Bank from offices at 22a 
St Ives Street, London SW7 and Suite 234, 28 Old Brampton 
Road, London SW3. 

It restrains the defendants from accepting deposits in 
contravention of the Banking Act which insists banks 
must be authorised by the FISA unless they are exempt 
The injunction also stops the defendants malting 
fraudulent inducements to make a deposit and from 
describing the company, incorporated in Antigua, as a 
bank. The FSA issued an urgent appeal for people with any 
information on Hanover Rank to contact its investigations 
department on 9171-601 5541 or 0171-601 4521 > 
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BUSINESS 

Nationwide to raise rates 


BV ANDREW VERITY 

NATIONWIDE revealed plans to 
raise its interest rates yester- 
day, less than 24 hours after 
members voted by a tiny 
majority to keep the building 
society mutual. 

The society said it will raise 
interest rates for mortgage 
borrowers by up to 0.6 per- 
centage points on 1 September 
- whether or not the Bank of 
England raises base rates next 
month. 

The rise is certain to annoy 
borrowing members, who on 
Thursday voted for the build- 
ing society to stay mutual on 
the basis of better rates. The 
cost of a typical £50,000 mort- 
gage with Nationwide will in- 
crease by up to £300 a year. 

The society plans to use 
the interest hike to increase its 


Move comes a day after vote to stay mutual 


appeal to savers, who out- 
number borrowers by seven to 
one, by raising savings rates 
alongside. The rise for savers 
will probably be greater than 
the increase for borrowers. 

Brian Davis, chief executive 
of Nationwide, said the society 
was responding to criti cism of 
its savings rates at its annual 
meeting on Thursday. Mort- 
gage rates were Car lower than 
those of most other lenders. 

Mr Davis said; “At the 
moment we are ludicrously 
competitive on mortgage 
rates, but most of the criticism 
of us came from savers. 

“We certainty don't need a 
margin of 0.85 [between 
Nationwide and converted 


Wessex deal 
could herald 
more water 
takeovers 


INTEREST RATES 


SHORT STERLING UK 10 YEAR GILT US LONG BOND 


BRITAIN'S PRIVATISED water 
utility sector was braced for 
a wave of corporate action 
yesterday after Wessex Water 
agreed a surprise £1.4bn 
takeover by Enron Corporation, 
an American energy group 
based in Houston, Texas. 

The deal is the first move 
into the UK water market by an 
American player, and comes 
three years after the US inva- 
sion of the UK electricity mar- 
ket As Wessex shares jumped 
24 per cent to 61 Up, com- 
pared to the 630p-per-share 
cash offer price, other water 
stocks surged higher as the City 
bet on more takeover activity. 

Enron, which has been 
involved in the gas and elec- 
tricity generation in the UK 
since 1989, said it was acquir- 
ing Wessex as the springboard 
to building a leading company 
in the world's fragmented 
$300bn market for water and 
waste management services- It 
will be taking on top European 
companies such as Gdnerale 
desEaux of France. 


By Nigel Cope 
A ssociate City Editor 

“Currently there are only a 
handful of large private-sector 
companies operating in this 
market, and there are tremen- 
dous opportunities for future 
growth as the industry moves 
toward privatisation and 
consolidation," said Kenneth 
L. Lay, Enron’s chairman and 
chief executive. 

Enron has not ruled out 
other UK deals, though it said 
it will concentrate first on the 
integration of Wessex, which 
operates in areas such as Avon, 
Dorset and Somerset Enron is 
also interested in opportunities 
in Europe, South America and 
North America. 

The Houston group said it 
had not held talks with any 
other UK water companies, and 

had chosen Wessex because of 

its position in the industry’s 
performance tables and the 
strength of its management 
Wessex’s chairman Nicholas 
Hood and chief executive Colin 


societies]. It is too large a 
margin. 

“You don’t have to win the . 
World Cup 3-0; you can actually 
win it just on penalties." 

Nationwide has resisted 
raising its rates for nearly a 
year despite three base rate 
rises - in August and Novem- 
ber last year and then in June 
this year. 

This has left its mortgage 
rate at 8.1 per cent compared 
with 8.45 per cent at its fellow 
mutual Bradford & Bingley, 
and 8.95 per cent at Abbey Na- 
tional and Halifax. The size of 
the difference has given strong 
support to the society's cam- 
paign to stay mutual 

Mr Davis added: “We are 


three rises behind everyone 
else because we have been try- 
ing to hold other people back 
[from raising rates]. It didn't 
seem appropriate [to raise 
rates] in the middle of an 
election." 

Nationwide will keep its 
mortgage rate below that erf the 
converted societies - probably 
by at least a quarter of a point 

However; the rise is cer- 
tain to sow disappointment 
among borrowers. Throughout 
the campaign to stay mutual 
mortgage holders have been 
enticed to vote for mutuality by 
lower interest rates. 

Typically a homeowner with 
a £50,000 loan was told to ex- 
pect a saving of £35 a month in 


comparison with a converted 
society - but only as long as 
rates were sustained. 

City analysts have long be- 
lieved Nationwide could not 
sustain such a low rate. The 
society only committed itself to 
holding at 8.1 per cent until 
August l. But it has carefully 
avoided warning rates would 
rise after the vote. 

Mr Davis yesterday resisted 
suggestions that the board 
had kept rates down to swing 
the vote in its favour. 

“If we were trying to 
manipulate the vote we would 
have done the opposite. We 
would have kept mortgages a 
fraction lower and pushed the 
savings rates much higher." 


He also hinted that Nation- 
wide would use its 1 per cent 
efficiency advantage, stem- 
ming from the absence of div- 
idends to shareholders, to offer 
better savings rates. 

Mr Davis dismissed persis- 
tent suggestions that the nar- 
rowness of the vote on 
mutuality would encourage a 
hostile bid. 

“The problem you’ve got if 
you are a predator is you won't 
have to persuade 50 per cent: 
you will have to persuade 75 
per cent All offers would have 
to come through the board 
and we would probably give 
them quite a hard time." 

He added: “Labour got 44 
per cent of the vote and they 
called it a landslide: we get 51 
[and people say] ‘Well that 
was a bit dose wasn't it?’ What 
exactly is the logic in that?” 




(Left to right) Nicholas Hood, chairman of Wessex Water, Rebecca Mark, chairman of Enron International, and 
Kenneth Lay, chairman of Enron Corporation, after yesterday’s announcement Neville Elder 


Skellettwfll stay on in their ex- 
isting roles, with the extra brief 
of developing the international 
side of the business. “We didn't 
hold any other talks. We looted 
at the sector and decided 
Wessex was the right one for 
us," said Ralph Hodge, chair- 
man of Enron Europe. 

Wessex sought to acquire 
South TOstTOiter two years ago 
but the move was blocked by 
the competition authorities. It 
has been keen on breaking into 


the international market, but 
lacked the fir epo we r : Mr Hood's 
127,000 shares mean he wiD net 
£800,000 from the deal while Mr 
Skellett will net £400,000. 

Enron and City analysts said 
they did not expect the deal to 
run into problems with the 
regulatory authorities, but 
Ofwat, the water watchdog, 
may be concerned about the 
loss of another stock market 
listing in the sector as it will 
reduce the pool of companies 


it uses to compare on criteria 
such as divided payments. 

Yet Mr Hodge was confident 
the deal would not be referred. 
“Wfe have been working with the 
gas and electricity regulators 
here,” he said. “We feel very 
comfortable with the UK regu- 
latory regime, which is dear 
and transparent" 

City analysts seemed happy 
with the 63 Op-per-share exit 
price, which represents a 28 
premium to the 493p dose on 


Thursday and a multiple of 
12J3 times Wessex’s earnings 
last year. “It’s a pretty fall 
price," said Richard Franklin of 
BT Alex Brown. Enron said the 
deal “should create jobs rather 
than result in redundancies". 

Enron is valued at $18.6bn, 
and recorded profits of $105m 
before exceptional last year on 
turnover of $20bn. Its principal 
activities are in oil and gas 
as well as wholesale and retail 
energy operations in the US. 
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BT joins Malaysia’s 
mobile phone boom 


BUSINESS 


C C O U N T 


BT BOOSTED its presence in 
Asia yesterday when it paid 
£250m for a 33 per cent state 
in the Malaysian telecoms 
company Binariang. 

The move gjves BT a major 
state in the country’s fast- 
growing mobile phone industry 
in which Binariang has a 22 per 
cent stake. It will also enable 
Concert, BT’s global corporate 
telecoms business, to win new 
deals in the country. 

Sir Peter Ronfield, BT’s chief 
executive, said: “In order to 
achieve our aim of becoming 
the world's leading communi- 
cations player, we have 
established partnerships and 
alliances in our key target 
markets with companies which 
have a strong local base and 
which share our vision of the 


By Nigel Cope 

future." He said BT remained 
on the lookout for further 
international opportunities. 

A dive in the Asian stock 
markets has helped drive down 
asset values, and analysts 
welcomed a deal which they 
said had been sealed at a 
reasonable price. BT shares 
closed 3.5p higher at 825p. 

BX which will take a seat 
on Binariang’s board, said 
Malaysian mobile penetration 
was only nine to II per cent, 
with vast growth prospects. 
Tun Hanif Omar, chairman 
of Binariang, said: “We have 
successfully grown the Maxis 
mobile business to the current 
450,000 subscriber base." 

The deal is part of a larger 


plan by Binariang to raise 
about £600m through links with 
overseas groups and debt se- 
curities. Through Concert, the 
Malaysian group will have 
access to BT’s global business 
services. “The involvement of 
BT will provide our company 
with broader technical and 
financial resources, so that we 
may complete the expansion of 
our GSM cellular and terrestrial 
networks to achieve our objec- 
tive of becoming the preferred 
supplier of communications 
service to all Malaysians," Mr 
Omarsaid. 

Apart from BX Binariang 
had been recently linked to 
cnmpan ifKt mc hirh'ng Singap ore 

Telecommunications, Nippon 
Telegraph and Telephone, and 
Cable and Wireless. 


AROUND THE WORLD’S MARKETS 

ONPON | ffjjllEW YORK { ;; | TOKYO 


gg LONDON 

EQUITIES STAGED another 
ragged retreat Fbotsie 
tumbled 83.9 points to 5,8923 
and the supporting indices 
were weak. The market has 
been hit by the rush of profits 
warnings, particularly the 
alert from ICL It fears more 
trading gloom as sterling 
remains strong and the Asian 
crisis continues. 

GKN led the retreat with a 
65p fall to 770p. ICI fell a 
further 43p to 7S7p. British 
Aerospace, on talk of a link 
with Daimler-Benz 
Aerospace, bucked the trend 
with a 27p gain to 5i3p. 


YORK 

US STOCKS were lower at 
midday as the nervous 
mood reappeared on Wall 
Street wiping out early 
gains. Investors, skittish 
after four straight sessions 
of losses, got no relief from 
Prudential Securities, 
where strategist Greg 
Smith said investors need 
take some of their money 
out of stocks and put it into 
the safer bond market 
At 6,09pm BST the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average, 
which has lost more than 
400 points in four sessions, 
stood at 88S&95, down 44,03. 


JAPANS MARKETS shrugged off 
tiie election of Fbreign Minister 
Keizo Obudri as the Liberal De- 
mocratic Party’s new president, 
a position that virtuafiy guaran- 
tees he wiO become the next 
prime minister 
“Of the three candidates, 
it's the most disapprinting 
outcome, but it doesn’t make 
all that much difference," said 
Giles Otenden, equity 
strategist at JaitBne Fleming. 
Japanese stocks posted an 
impressive late afternoon rally 
just ahead of the vote, finishing 
the day up 173.88 points or LOT 
per cent at 16561.89. 


MAKE 

EXTRA MONEY 
ON YOUR 
EXTRA MONEY. 


£50,000 - £99,999 

£100,000+ 

7 . 07 % 

7 . 34 % 


As a business, you should be maximising the Interest you earn on surplus cash by moving 
It from yoifl- main business account into our new Asset 30 account. So if you're a business, 
pension scheme, charity or organisation with funds set aside for a specific purpose (for 
exampteVA7] wan unforeseen circumstance, why not start earning up to 7.34% gross car 
interest in the Interim? You’ll still be able to access It with only 30 days notice and no bank 
charges. CaB our Banking Sales Support Team on 0171 417 2282, Bam - 5pm (Mon - Fri) 
for more information. At Flemings Save & Prosper, we're committed to business banking. 

0171 417 2262 

«rww. prosper. co.uk 


Flemings 


SAVES- PROSPER 


Compounded annual rate is the rate adjusted Id show the effective annua! rale paid H Interest applied during the year remains 
in the account and earns Interest Gross rates are available to companies, charities, chibs and other accounts classified as 
'not relevant" under U» Income and Corporation Taxes Art 1988. Interest rates are correct ai the time ot printing and subject to 
variation. Robert Reining & Co. Ltretted {Registered office 25 Copthall Avenue, London. EC2R 70 R) is an authorised institution under 
the Banking Act 1987 and provides banking services as principal. Save & Prosper Group Limited acts as its agent. 2045/014 
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Americans make a bigger splash 


COME ON IN, the water's lovely. Having 
been barred from building any more 
power stations over here, the US corpo- 
ration Enron has decided to try its hand 
at running a water company instead. The 
blurb accompanying yesterday's agreed 
£I.4bo bid for Wessex Water was full of the 
usual cliches and management-speak. 
Wessex will become the centre of excel- 
lence far Enron’s new international water 
business, helping it develop supplies in 
exotic places as far afield as Latin 
America and Asia. Has no-one told tbe 
Americans that when British water 
companies try to export their skills abroad 
it invariably ends in disaster? 

For Wessex, the deal shows how 
limited its ambitions became after it was 
blocked from taking over South West 
Water The management will stay on. but 
under the thumb of the feisty-sounding 
Ttexan lady Rebecca P Mark. As for 
customers. Enron says they will benefit 
from Wessex being part of a stronger 
international group - while studiously 
avoiding any reference to prices, 
i There are not the same kind of savings 
[ to be had here from two water companies 
merging or even a United Utilities-styJe 
mix of water and electricity. But Enron is 



Michael 

Harrison 


not exactly flavour of the month, having 
opposed the Government's coal review at 
every’ turn. And any deal involving utility 
fat cats that does not deliver tangible 
benefits for the coas urner looks dead in 
the water. 

The least the regulator, Ian Byatt, will 
surely want is his pound of flesh for the loss 
of a stock market comparator that will 
result - always supposing the Americans 
manage to avoid the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission, The market took 
yesterday’s deal as the cue for a feeding 
frenzy in the water sector. But those 


hoping for the floodgates to open may find 
themselves waiting in vain. 

A tale of two 
Germans 

ON TUESDAY this week. Siemens pic, the 
UK arm of the German electronics group, 
hosted a dinner in London for a small gath- 
ering of correspondents. Alan Wood, the 
company's chief executive, was in upbeat 
mood despite the profits warning issued the 
previous week by the parent company. 

In fact. Siemens' UK businesses are 
doing rather well compared with the rest 
of the group. Return on capital averages 
20 per cent against a group target of 8.5 
per cent, and the UK boasts the leanest 
corporate structure of any of Siemens' 
European operations. Siemens' silicon 
chip plant on lyneside is as efficient and 
competitive as anything the company 
has in Thraan or the former East Germany. 
Although the collapse in chip prices has 
forced it to scrap the second phase of the 
Tyneside development, Siemens is getting 
almost as much production from phase 
one as the entire project had been 


budgeted to make. Mr Wood's masters in 
Munich seem reasonably satisfied. Indeed 
Semens pic with its Anglo-Saxon approach 
to management and financing, looks like 
becoming the rote model for how things will 
increasingly be done back home. 

What a contrast its Munich neighbour 
BMW provided two days later. BMW 
announced that its Rover car subsidiaiy is 
axing 1500 worisers, moving ontoa four-day 
week and shifting £lbn worth of component 
orders from UK to overseas suppliers. 
BMW insists the cutbacks have been 
forced on it by the strength of the pound; 
yet Siemens says it has no plans to 
retrench in the UK All of which lends 
weight to the suspicion that BMW is using 
the exchange rate as a smokescreen to 
push through productivity improvements 
and shake up its supply base. 

Rover says the 200/400 line at Long- 
bridge is equal to the best in Europe and 
not far off Japanese levels of efficiency. 
The latest Treasury research paints a dif- 
ferent picture, suggesting that productivity 
levels among UK car producers are still 
only half those in Japan. 

Fbr years British exporters have cov- 
ered over this productivity gap with the 
help of low wages and a weak exchange 


rate. Now the gap has been exposed, they 
should be using the strength of sterling 
as a stimulus to improve productivity, not 
as an excuse to whinge. In this respect 
Siemens could teach BMW a lesson or two. 

Black and white 
striped blunder 

FREDDY’S BACK, and the nightmare at St 
James's Park continues. The return of 
Freddy Shepherd and Douglas Hall to the 
board of Newcastle United Football Club 
is as depressing as it was predictable. 
Apparently, the board of the pic has 
checked out its reserve powers only to 
discover there isn't much it can do when 
the two men who control 65 per cent of the 
shares decide they want their ball back. 

So the striking partnership of Shepherd 
and Hall return during the close season as 
chairman and deputy chairman of the foot- 
ball club, hoping the fans have forgiven if 
not forgotten their behaviour during that 
unfortunate away fixture in Spain. 

Tbe pic chairman Denis Cassidy is on 
a free transfer from Liberty, another 
family-controlled company which likes to 


change its board Gke football teams change 
their strip. Like ail managers, however: he 
believes in a new season and a new start. 

But the omens do not look good. Even 
when he has signed another non-executive 
to the pic board, the independent directors 
will still be outnumbered by executive 
directors and nominees of tbe two con- 
trolling shareholders. The attempt to 
integrate the boards of the pic and the 
football club, meanwhile, look like a half- 
hearted attempt at best to cramp the style 
of Freddy and Douglas. 

The deadly duo have written to ticket 
holders this weekend apologising once 
more for the events of last March and set- 
ting out their plans for the future. Unfor- 
tunately, these contain no hint of when they 
will reduce their shareholdings to below 
50 per cent or; failing that, when they will 
take the dub private again. 

With shares languishing at 74p. com- 
pared with a flotation price a year ago of 
135p, neither exit route is possible at the 
moment To add to their woes, supporters 
have the prospect to look forward to of 
France’s only Wbrld Cup flop, Stephane 
Guivarc'h. turning out in three weeks' 
time. All in all. the new season looks like 
being as depressing on the field as off it 


Services suffer but 
GDP keeps up pace 


ECONOMIC GROWTH held 
steady in the second quarter of 
this year, according to figures 
released yesterday, but there 
are signs of a slowdown in the 
services sector. 

GDP grew tty 0.5 per cent in 
the second quartet; the same as 
in the first quarter of the year, 
the Office for National Statistics 
(ONS.) said. Preliminary fig- 
ures showed that the annual 
growth rate of GDP fell from 3 
per cent to 2.6 per cent. In line 
with market expectations. 
Services growth slowed to 0.6 
per cent in the second quarter 
intern 0.7 per cent in the first, and 
the ONS estimated that manu- 
facturing output had stabilised. 

Manufacturing growth was 
negative in the last quarter of 
tbe 1997 and the first quarter of 
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1998, so the sector is technically 
in recession. Tbe news ONS 
data did not provide a precise 
estimate of manufacturing 
growth in the second quarter. 

Analysts were divided on 
the impact of the figures on the 
UK interest-rate outlook, with 
some predicting that rates 
would have to rise to curb 
inflationary pressures, and oth- 
ers saying tbe Bank of England 
had done enough to bring 
inflation down. Most experts 
agree there is little chance of a 
cut in rates when the Bank of 
England's Monetary Policy 
Committee <MPC> meets in a 
fortnight’s time. 

Adam Cole, from HSBC 
Securities, said: “On balance we 


still expect the August MPC 
meeting to leave rates on hold, 
but there is a clear risk of a 
further increase, particularly 
given the proximity of the 
August Inflation Report" 

Sterling was little changed 
following publication of the 
data, but rose later in the day 
to close at DM2.95, up more 
than half a pfennig from 
yesterday's close. 

Economists at ABN Amro 
commented: “A bounce in oil 
and utilities production and a 
continued modest easing in 
services output are the key 
features. MPC ‘doves' will be 
encouraged tty weaker services 
growth but the next MPC meet- 
ing will be finely balanced." 

Excluding oil and gas. GDP 
growth slowed slightly, down 


from 0.6 per cent in the first 
quarter to 0.4 per cent in the 
second. Within the services 
sector; distribution, hotels and 
catering grew by just 0.1 per 
cent, reflecting the slowdown in 
retail sales, according to Mr 
Cole from HSBC. 

Although the ONS is yet to 
release estimates of second- 
quarter manufacturing growth, 
Francis Maude, the shadow 
Chancellor, said the figures 
“confirmed that manufacturi ng 
risks slipping further into re- 
cession. It is more likely than 
ever before that manufacturing 
will show a third consecutive 
quarter of declining output” 

But the Prime Minister Tbny 
Blaii; said: “We still have a 
fundamentally strong economic 
position." 




Stewart Newton is in line to scoop £44m through Mellon Bank’s investment in his company Neville Elder 


by lea Paterson 

STAFF AT Newton Investment 
jf Management, a privately 
owned UK fund manager will 
share £72m after Mellon Bank 
said it planned to take a 
. majority stake in the company. 
f The ion's share - £44m - wiD 
* fall to Stewart Newton, who 
founded Newton Investment 
Management in 1977. He is to 
continue as chairman. 

Mellon, a broadly based US 
financial services company, is 
to acquire 75 per cent of 


US bank brings 
Newton windfall 


Newton in a deal which values 
the UK fund manager at 
around £170m. Mellon will pay 
Royal Bank of Scotland £56m 
for its 33 per cent stake in the 
company, and will acquire a 
further 42 per cent through the 
purchase of shares owned by 
Newton staff and management 


The remaining 25 per cent of 
the company will still be held by 
Newton staff and management 
After the deal is completed, 
Mr Newton will see his 33 
per cent stake in the company 
diluted to 75 per cent In total 
300 Newton staff will directly 
benefit from the deal 


Mellon said that Newton 
would form the “cornerstone" 
of its investment management 
business, and that it had no 
intention of altering either the 
investment strategy or the 
culture of the fond manager. 

Mr Newton said: "Increased 
distribution and enhanced glob- 
al reach will allow investment 
to grow in all aspects of the 
business. Clients and staff will 
have the added security of an 
enlarged capital base." Newton 
currently has £i2_5bn of funds 
under management 


In Brief 

Eurotunnel plans 
Calais shops 

EUROTUNNEL yesterday 
announced plans to develop 
27,500 square metres of land 
next to the C alais terminal, 
attracted by the transport 
facilities and the sharp price 
differences between the UK 
and France. 

Permission is being sought 
for 15,000 square metres of 
factory shops, to be operated 
by a third party, and a 12,500 
square feet store for 
Castorama, a well-known 
French chain selling DIY 
goods and gardening 
equipment 

Eurotunnel also revealed 
that total cross-Channel 
traffic was up 15 per cent a 
year in the second quarter, 
while the freight market was 
up 32 per cent Rail freight 
business was only 3 per cent 
i higher because of the French 
i train drivers' strike in April 
this year but Eurostar 
passenger traffic was up 
12 per cent a year to 
1.69 million, 

Adidas let-down 

ADIDAS yesterday became the 
latest sportswear firm to 
report disappointing profits. 
Shares in Adidas-Salomon 
plunged in Frankfurt after 
sales of its golf equipment 
suffered in the US and Japan. 
Adidas merged with the 
French sports equipment firm 
Salomon in February, hoping 
to tap into booming sales in 
golf clubs. But the Salomon 
division suffered from 
disappointing performances. 

Lasmo pulls out 

LASMO has agreed to sell its 
remaining Colombian 
business to a unit of Petroleo 
Brasileiro of Brazil for 
$15lm, becoming the latest 
oil! company to puli out of 
Colombia as security 
concerns increase. The UK’s 
second-largest oil exploration 
company said it made a profit 
of £50m from the sale of 
Lasmo Oil (Colombia) to 
Braspetro Oil Services. 

Thistle sale 

THE PROPOSED sale of the 
UK hotel chain Thistle is now 
expected next month after the 
major shareholder. New 
Zealand-based Brierley 
Investments, confirmed its 46 
percent stake will be sold. 

But it is still not dear whether 
the company will be sold as a 
unit or broken up between a 
variety of trade buyers. 
Brierley's chairman, Roger 
Douglas, said yesterday that 
the group would liquidate 
under-performing parts of its 
portfolio and concentrate on 
investments in Aust ralasia 
Thistle shares gained lp to 
225.5P- 


Utilities escape 
the deep despair 


THERE IS nothing like a sur- 
prise takeover bid to offer a little 
inspiration. As the stock mar- 
ket continued to wallow in 
gloom, with Footsie off 83.9 
points to 5,892.3, utilities 
romped ahead following the 
£l.4bn bid for Wessex Water. 

Wessex splashed H8.5p 
higher to 6U.5p against the 
630p agreed offer by the US 
Enron Corporation. 

The Americans have been 
avid buyers of electricity com- 
panies but Wessex represents 
the first US assault on a water 
business. 

Hopes of more bids had 
other waters producing some- 
thing approaching a maelstrom 
of excitement. Yorkshire 
Water rose 46.5p to 548.5p; 
South West Water 8lp to 
l,l28.5p and Anglian 5lp to 
920p. 

The bigger companies were 
also in demand- Thames put on 
19p to I,135p and Severn Trent 
25p to l,054p. 

Others in the swim included 
mixed water and electricity 
groups like United Utilities, up 
4pto922p, and ScottishPower, 
I6p to 600p. Hyder gained 45.5p 
to l,040p. 

Among pure electricity 
groups to be charged by the 
Enron initiative were Scottish 
Hydro Electricity, up 20.5p at 


BURN STEWART, the 
Scotch whisky group, 
tumbled 2p to an lip low. 
The shares once hit 144p. 
The group suffered a £2.4m 
interim loss and endured 
further hardship in the half 
year which ended last 
month. 

In a bid to improve its 
margins it sharply 
increased its prices earlier 
this year. Since embarking 
on such a policy the shares 
have come from around 
30p, indicating the 
market’s lack of confidence 
in the success of its 
manoeuvre. 


594p and Ulster group Viridi- 
an, 7.5p higher at 6Ji.5p. 

Southern Electric, the last 
of the 12 privatised electricity 
companies to retain its inde- 
pendence. slipped Up to 576p. 
There has been gossip it plans 
to merge with a water group. 

Elsewhere it was deep de- 
spair The market was in no 
mood to attempt to recover 
from the stream of profit warn- 
ings. With sterling still strong 
and Asia still in crisis it is fear- 
ful that more exporters are 
preparing downbeat trading 
statements. 
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There has been a steady 
flow of profit warnings in the 
past year. But the Imperial 
Chemical Industries alert on 
Thursday, together with the 
caution, even despair, ex- 
pressed by others, has 
smashed confidence. 

After hitting a high on Mon- 
day Footsie has fallen nearly 
300 points. The supporting in- 
dices, too, have been weak 
Yesterday the mid cap fell 52.3 
to 5,520.6 and the small cap 30 
to 2,520. 

With the market braced for 
more profit warnings. Bow- 
thorpe, the electronics group, 
fused 24.4p to 4655p on rumours 
of a cautious statement 

The best performing blue 
chip was British Aerospace, up 
27p to 513p. Reports of defence 
merger talks with Daimler-Benz 
Aerospace prompted the ex- 
citement heightening specula- 
tion the oft-mooted RAe merger 
with General Electric Co could 
be back on the -agenda. An 
array of analytical support for 
BAe also helped it ignore the 
market retreat So did the in- 
creasing possibility that Airbus 
Industrie, where BAe has a 20 
per cent interest could be in- 
corporated and floated. 

GKN led the retreat of the 
engineers, down 7.8 per cent to 
770p. Not for behind was Siebe, 
off 73p to i,032p (although late 
trades suggested a price near- 
er to l,090p>; Rolls-Royce I3p 
to 240p and Smiths Indus- 
tries, 35p to 240p. 


ICI remained in the dol- 
drums. foiling a further 43p to 
737p, lowest fbr more than a 
year. Pilkington's downbeat 
trading statement produced 
further cracks, sending the 
shares 4p lower to lOOp, worst 
for six years. 

Car Group reversed a fur- 
ther 9p to 26p following its lat- 
est gloomy comments; Capital 
Corporation, the casino group, 
fell a 5p to 62.5p following 
Thursday's profits warning. 

Carlisle slipped lp to 13.5p 
as i980's tycoon Michael 
Ashcroft prepared to move in as 
controlling shareholder and 
chairman. The property group 
is to be developed as a services 
company, embracing recruit- 
ment operations and the secu- 
rity business Capitol, up I4.5p 
to I89.5p. Mr Ashcroft made a 
profit of around £150m when 
ADT, a British company he 
moved to Bermuda was taken 
over by US conglomerate Tyco. 
He is pumping around £35m 
into the new look Carlisle. 

There was more excitement 
on the oil pitch. Swedish group 
Sodra Petroleum said Shell 
may have found oil off the Falk- 
land Islands which, despite 
Shell denials, sent Desire Pe- 
troleum 27 jp higher to 232 -5p. 
The Sodra off-shoot traded on 
AIM put on 3p to 65J?p. 


WATCH SPECTRUM 
Technologies, due to make 
its debut on the fringe Ofex 
share market on Monday. 
Placed at 46p tbe shares 
are expected to top 65p. 

The company features the 
mighty British Aerospace 
as a 20 per cent 
shareholder. It designs and 
makes state-of-the-art 
industrial laser systems For 
the production of electrical 
wiring networks used in the 
aerospace industry. 
Spectrum is now looking to 
extend its activities into 
other industries such as 
electronics and transport. 


Lasmo, off 3p to 220p, is 
pulling out of Colombia, selling 
its operations to a Brazilian 
group for £ll4m. The with- 
drawal had no impact on little 
Emerald Energy, with hopes 
of Colombian success, un- 
changed at 6.5p. 

Atlantic Caspian Re- 
sources held at 14.75p. It is 
thought to be near a significant 
deal in Kazakhstan. Such a 
deal would transform ACR. 

SEAQ VOLUME: 722.3m 
SEAQ TRADES: 57.022 
GILTS INDEX: n/a 


French seek bigger alliance I ICI sells pigments division 




THE FRENCH government yes- 
terday stepped up its efforts to 
create a national aerospace 
group by urging Dassault to join 
the newly formed Aerospatiale- 
Lagardere alliance. 

Alain Richard, the French 
defence minister, said Dassault 
Aviation should take part in the 
defence industry consolidation 
sparked by this week’s surprise 
decision to privatise Aerospa- 
tiale and merge it with Lagar- 
dere’s Matra hi-tech division. 

His comments came as 
s&ares in British Aerospace 


B Y FRANCESCO GUERKERA 

(BAe), the UK defence group, 
soared 5.56 per cent to 5i3p 
following reports that it had dis- 
cussed a merger with its Ger- 
man counterpart Daimler-Benz 
Aerospace fDASAl. A tie-up 
between BAe and DASA would 
be a major step in the long- 
awaited consolidation of Eu- 
rope’s fragmented defence 
industry'- BAe yesterday de- 
clined to comment on the re- 
ports. saying only that it had 
been t aking to DASA about “a 


whole series of issues" for quite 
some time. 

Mr Richard told the French 
newspaper La Tribune: “Our 
plan is to simplify and revitalise 
our industrial capacity in space 
and aeronautics. Dassault must 
be associated with the Aerospa- 
tiale-Lagardere grouping." 

The minister's intervention 
is die latest attempt by the au- 
thorities to break the resis- 
tance of the Dassault family - 
owner of a 49.9 per cent stake 
in Dassault Aviation - to a 
merger with Aerospatiale 


which owns a 46 per cent stake 
in the group. 

The French government is 
keen to create a national aero- 
space group before embarking 
on pan-European alliances 
aimed at competing with the 
American giants Boeing. Lock- 
heed Martin and Raytheon. 

Under the terms of the deal 
announced earlier this week, 
the government would cut its 
holding in Aerospatiale bo 
below 50 per cent, while La- 
gardere would take up a 30-33 
per cent stake. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL Indus- 
tries was back on the disposal 
trail yesterday, as its shares 
continued to plunge on the 
back of Thursday's shock 
profit warning 
The chemical giant sold its 
US titanium dioxide business to 
Houston-based NL Industries 
for$250m tnsemi.Thedivisioa 
which produces pigments used 
to whiten paint and coatings, 
had sales of $250m and oper- 
ating profit of $7!m lastyean NL, 
one of the leading producers of 
titanium dioxide, was ICTs joint 
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venture partner in the divi- 
sion's main plant in Louisiana, 
and was widely expected to 
acquire the business. 

NL also agreed to acquire a 
former ICI plant in Grimsby 
which was bought from Du 
Pont last year when the 
American giant took over 
ICrs non-US titanium dioxide 
operations fbr $75Qm. 

The sale did little to lift ICTs 
share price, which was hit by a 
wave of selling with the market 


still reeling from Thursday’s 
profit warning. The shares 
closed 43p lower at 73 7p. wip- 
ing more than £25 Om from the 
company’s stock market value. 

The disposal of the titanium 
dioxide division, which will 
need regulatory clearance, is 
part of ICTs plan to transform 
itself into a producer of high- 
margin speciality chemicals 
by offloading its commodity 
chemicals operations. Since 
announcing a radical overhaul 
last year, the chemical group 
has disposed of £4bn worth of 


businesses and acquired the 
speciality chemical assets of tbe 
Dutch group Unilever for $8b il 
C ity analysts greeted the 
deal with scepticism, noting 
that the sum received by ICI 
was low given that the price of 
titanium dioxide rose by a third 
in the past year. One said: 
"ICI's stretched balance sheet 
makes it look more and more 
like a forced seller of assets. 
There is little doubt ICI will 
struggle to dispose of assets 
at the prices it was getting a 
year ago." 
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Crazy mixed-up feelings in the mixed zone 


ONE OF my colleagues, who shall re* 
main nameless., obviously he has 
a name, but I won't use it~ anyway, 
this colleague came up with possi- 
bly the purest response I know of to 
the frustrations of what we toilers 
after truth call the mixed zone". 
What, you may ask, is a mixed zone 
when it's at home? Weil the first 
thing to say is that a mixed zone is 
never at home. It is always some* 
where else, usually in a large sports 
stadium, through an unmarked door 
and down a long twisting Sight of 
stairs full of people bustling back up 
them, people who have already 
found the mixed zone and used it for 
its proper purpose. 

What, you may ask, with in- 
creasing impatience, is the proper 
purpose of the mixed zone? The of- 
ficial response would be that a 
mixed zone is a neutral area where 


sporting protagonists congregate 
after their competition so that mem- 
bers of the sporting press may can- 
vass their opinions. 

But I have pondered over this 
question for some years now, and the 
conclusion I have formed is this: a 
mixed zone is a device to hring frus- 
tration into the life of the spartswriten 

“‘How so?” I hear you ask. Or was 
that 'foloody get on with it”? Wblf let 
me tell you how it was in the Statiio 
Ofimpico the other week. As the 400 
metres runners in the Rome grand 
prix meeting crossed the line, with 
Michael Johnson first and three 
Britons in his wake, I left my posi- 
tion high up in the stand and made 
my way to the press desk, where I 
asked the way to the mixed zone. 

I was led by a helpful attendant 
along a corridor, around a corner 
and into a room foil of empty chairs 


with an empty table on a podium at 
one end of it, at which point my 
guide became uncertain and dis- 
appeared through a side door like 
the white rabbit. 

Doubling back, I matte my way 
along the outside of the stadium until 
I found a Ekdty doorway which I was 
prevented from entering by a young 
man with a blazer and a badge. He 
indicated another doorway further 
along, which I entered, and discov- 
ered led to a corridor containing 
three more doors. All of them locked. 

Doubling back, I returned to the 
press desk and, happily; encountered 
the press chief, who pointed me to- 
ward an unmarked (Joct- of 

- through which there was the in- 
evitable twisting flight of stairs and 
-yes- people racing upwards.. 

It was like walking in at the end 
of a party. Johnson, America's world 
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and Olympic champion, was leaving. 
his kit gathered in his hands. This 
was not a mixed zone; it was a twi- 
light zone. 

But even bong in the right place 
at the right time, or well before it, 
is no guarantee of avoiding that 


teetbgrindmg sensation. After a big 
race at an event like the Olympics, 
the bairies which separate the ar- 
riving athletes from the food tide 
of reporters seethe with activity - 
and sometimes, anger 

The also-rans are always the first 
to arrive - no television or radio re- 
porters have bothered, to detain 
them further np the line. And as ihey 
sfoni p dm»m nn the changing bench- 
es, mentally reviewing the failure 
they have just experienrtd, starting 
the infini tely laborious business of 
removing their spikes and getting 
into their tracksuits, perhaps letting 
out the odd stifled cry, there is an 
awkward silence. 

We are crowded in front of them, 

but we do not want to talk to them. 
Sometimes, out of sheer embar- 
rassment, you engage someone in 
conversation. But this entails the 


risk that when the star performer 
arrives, you will be embroiled mm 
discussion you don’t need. It’s not 
nice, but there it is- f . 

When the object of emyone s de- 

sire arrives, there is a shameless 
scramble. Those lucky few who 
find themselves wedged against 
the rail where the athlete is stand- 
ing are in immediate danger of los- 
ing their ears as hands bearing tape 
recorders thrust forward either 

side of their beads. 

Unless you are in the front two 
or three ranks of straining bodies 
you cannot hear anything. Of 
course, there win be a press con- 
ference later on, conducted haltingly 
with questions in English and Ger- 
man, or T^n glish and French, or 
TiTngKsh and Russian. Later on, 
when your deadline has passed. 

There is no alternative hut to be 


here, in an old-fashioned football 
crowd where, if no one is pissing 

u .. i ^.m,vr lotr t h«r fm* 



or dicing tbesreioowinwy^ 

It is hardly surprising that in such 
circumstances, tempers fray What 
pushed my colleague beyond the 
brink at the 1992 Barcelona 
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cameraman bearing a large over- 
bearing camera in the way that tele- 
vision cameramen do. 

After two verbal warnings, my 
friend - a small Welshman, in his 
60s, with a fine knowledge of all as- 
pects of boxing - gave expression 
to his feelings in the form of a right 

hook. ... , . L* 

Not nice, but there it is. In ret- j/t 


Trent Bridge memories: In 1965 Peter and 

Pollocks’ part 
in the birth 
of golden era 


By ADAM SZRETER 

WHEN SHAUN POLLOCK took 
the field at Ttent Bridge for the 
fourth Test against England 
that began on Thursday, it was 
in the knowledge that on the 
same ground 33 years ago. his 
father Peter and uncle Graeme 
shared one of their finest hours 
together in the all-too-brief pe- 
riod that they graced cricket’s 
world stage on South Africa’s 
behalf 

The occasion was the second 
Test of a three-match series, 
and the sides arrived in Not- 
tingham after a thrilling game 
at Lord's had ended all-square. 
During that match a ball from 
Peter Pollock, the old er broth- 
er by three years and regard- 
ed as the best fast bowler 
outside the Caribbean, had hit 
John Edrich on the head. “It 
was always going to be a good 
contest and England looked 
the likely winners," Pollock 
said, “but it turned around 
after that and by the end Eng- 
land were having to put the 
shutters up." 

Under MJK Smith's cap- 
taincy, England were on a run 
of 14 Tests unbeateojn eluding 
a 1-0 series win in South Africa 
the previous winter but they 
were now having to make do 
without Ted Dexter who had 
broken his leg in a car accident 
earlier in the summer. The 


South Africans, under Peter 
van der Merwe, were also one 
or two players short. “Tony 
Pithey and TVevor Goddard 
weren’t available. We didn't 
have a genuine opening bat to 
go in with Eddie Barlow and I 
didn't hare an established new* 
ball partner" Pollock explained. 
“It wasn’t until the next series 
in South Africa that Mike Proc- 
ter joined me so I think we were 
pretty pleased with having 
come out with a draw at Lord’s. 

“Then up at Trent Bridge we 
were in awful trouble at 43 for 
4 before Graeme and Peter 
van de Merwe came together 
and Graeme played one of the 
greatest innings of his career.” 
Graeme Pollock's 125 took him 
two hours and 20 minutes- he 
made 34 in 70 minutes before 
lunch and then 91 out of 102 in 
a memorable 70-minute spell 
after lunch. It was described by 
EW Swanton in the Daily Tele- 
graph as “an inning ; which in 
point of style and power ; of 
ease and beauty of execution, 
is fit to rank with anything in the 
ar-als of the game”. 

Pollock, just 21, was already 
acknowledged as one of the 
finest of all left-handed bats- 
men and seemed set to domi- 
nate world cricket for many 
years. But it turned out to be 
his one and only Test century 
in England. He was named, 
along with his brother; in the 


squad to tour England again 
fire years later but the tour was 
cancelled at the eleventh hour 
and South Africa did not return 
to Test cricket for more than 20 
years. 

“In those days I was a little 
bit superstitious about watch- 
ing him.” his brother said, “and 
I actually hid at the back of the 
dressing-room for most of the 
innings. When I (fid finally come 
out, it was to see him get out 
There was a little bit of con- 
troversy, he didn’t think he ac- 
tually hit it - the TV cameras 
showed that he did but he 
wasn’t so happy to go and he 
usually was quite keen to walk. 
But I missed most of it and 
watched it on TV later that 
evening. It was also our moth- 
er's birthday, and by the end of 
the day he'd got a hundred 
and I’d knocked over the first 
two England wickets." 

Thanks to Graeme Pollock. 
South Africa had recovered to 
269 all out before big brother 
took over - “I was essentially a 
fast bowler who bowled big 
away-swingers," he said. One of 
those away-swingers account- 
ed for the young Geoffrey Boy- 
cott, caught behind for a 
second-ball duck, and then Ken 
Barrington was bowled for one 
to put England in trouble at 
stumps. On the following day 
Colin Cowdrey scored a centu- 
ry to rescue England in the 
same way as Graeme Pollock 
had done for his side, but Peter 
Pollock finished with 5 for 53 to 
restrict England to 240. 

Half-centuries in the second 
innings by Barlow, Aii Bacher 
and Graeme Pollock - who 
made 59 - set England a target 
of 319 to win but once again 
Peter Pollock struck an early 
blow, removing Bob Barber for 
one before the end of the third 
day. In truth, England never re- 
ally recovered - Boycott took 
two hours 20 minutes to make 
16, exactly the same amount of 
time Graeme Pollock had 
taken over his 125. Only Peter 
Parfitt took the fight to the 
South Africans but when he 
was last out, bowled by Peter 
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Peter Pollock at Trent Bridge this week Peter Jay 


Graeme Pollock were the key to a famous South African Test victory 



Graeme (left) and Peter Pollock on the 1965 tour which brought South Africa their only post-war Test series victory in En gland Hidton Getty 


Pollock for 86, South Africa 
bad won by 94 runs. Pollock fin- 
ished with 5 for 34 in the sec- 
ond innings and is still the 
only South African to have 
taken 10 wickets in a Test 
match in England. 

"That game effectively won 
the series for us," he said. The 
final Test at The Oval, was 


drawn and so South Africa won 
a series in England for the sec- 
ond time, and the only time 
since the war “It was a dramatic 
turning point for South African 
cricket” Peter Pollock added. 
“To come to England and beat 
England was always the dream. 
It was regarded as the ulti- 
mate achievement and the next 


five years became perhaps the 
greatest period in South African 
cricket history. But you know, 
for a lot of our cricketers of that 
generation that finally got iso- 
lated, the team that is regard- 
ed as the best South Africa as 
ever produced, they would all 
agree that it all started at Trent 
Bridge." 


In his capacity as convenor 
of the South African selectors, 
Peter Pollock will be back to 
watch a Test match at Trent 
Bridge today for the first time, 
and will have the pleasure of 
watching his son Shaun at- 
tempting to emulate his fa- 
ther's bowling and his uncle's 
batting 


“If in 1965 someone had told 
me that, in 33 years’ time, youU 
be here to watch your son play- 
mg for South Africa — well, it . 

would have seemed a bit of a tall 

order to me," Peter Pollock 
said. I suggested we should 
hope for another such match. 
“Yes, it was afine game of crick- 
et” he said. 
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De Mulder shows early pace 


SAILING 


By Stuart Alexander 
in Cowes 


AFTER TESTING weather in 
the two days of inshore races in 
the Solent, the 27 yachts in the 
Rolex Commodores’ Cup were 
facing the problem of coaxing 
best performances over 175 
miles of light conditions in the 
Channel race last night 
There were just five knots of 
westerly breeze at the start off 
Cowes as they headed west to- 
wards Poole before turning 
back up the Channel to 
Brighton, with England's Red 


team 40- footer Victric 5 show- 
ing some early pace in the 
hands of Tony de Mulder. 

Needing to make something 
of a comeback from their fourth 
position overall, the England 
team were hoping experience 
would pay. But also wanting to 
make amends were the Ger- 
man Red team, who saw their 
top place in the nine, three-boat 
teams taken away from them by 
Netherlands’ Red. 

The German small boat, 
Harad Bruning’s Topas, was 
successfully protested by the 
Netherlands' Green team’s top- 
scoring boat, Koerdt Jansen’s 
old 43-footer Cisne. 


With three wins in a very sat- 
isfying morning session, 
Britain's Chris Law, No 2 in the 
world rankings, was heaefing for 
a semi-final place in the matfh 
race on Lake Constance in 
Germany But having a more 
tricky time on the 300 metre 
course which features 10 wind 
generating machines was Andy 
Beadsworth. He mirrored his 
British rival’s results with three 
losses. 

“He seemed nervous, angry 
and upset, especially after 
being disqualified for a collision 
with US Virgin Islands Ameri- 
ca's Cup skipper Peter Holm- 
berg,” said a spokesman. “He 


was making mistakes he would 
not normally make.” 

Italy’s Giovanni Saldini is ex- 
pected to win the Atlantic Alone 
Race from Fhlmouth to 
Charleston tomorrow. His Open 
60, FUa, had slowed to just over 
ax kni^with 450 miles to^) yes- 
terday, but he was still over 700 
miles ahead of Britain’s Mike 
Golding in Group 4, despite the 
Hampshire man’s new Elm. 
yacht averaging over 11 knots. 

Another Briton, Mike Gar- 
side, was threatening in the 
Open 50 class, his Alpha Mag- 
ellan less than 90 miles behind 
US-based Frenchman Jean- 
Pierre Mouligne in Cray Valley. 


quotes Of the week 


■essure, hell at that age I didn’t 
«w how to wipe my backside.” 
Lmerican spectator on the plight of 
ew professional golfer Justin Rose, 
had no offers yet but I am avail- 
able." 

tin Rose waiting by the telephone 
the sponsorship deals to come tn. 

? may look like a gangly kid but 
s incredibly strong. Just look at 
lands. They are capable of stran- 
gling a tiger.” 

ere vies? No. Justin Rose, accord- 
to his manager... his father, Ken. 
Iger wants a sip from this claret 
{, he’ll be more than welcome.” 
c O’Meara invites his friend Tiger 
Is round to see his new ornament 


“I saw Dick Advocaat sitting with his 
bead in his hands when it was 3-0, 
and that was worth the admission 
money alone.” 

The Shetboume coach, Dermot Keely , 
could not help looking on the bright ' 
side after Adoocaat's Rangers came 
bade to beat his side 5-3. 

“1 would fight Eubank and I would 
class it as unfinished business and I 
need to get It out of my system." 
Irish boxer Steve Collms gives his ap- 
proval to any ptans regarding Collins v 

Eubank m. 

“Although I always thought golf was 
a poofs game, I now like it more 
than football.** 

West Ham’s Julian Dicks looks for a 


career elsewhere if he 
from his knee 

We wn> ubm, - 


gise unreservedly for 

Reinstated Newcastle 

d * Shepherd relies on 
ff^ositytojbrgii 
ft s the first centnro 
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Casiraghi confident 
bf striking rich vein 



THE SCENE was typical of 
many a London flat during this 
summer’s World Cup finals. A 
few pals sitting on the sofa, 
glued to the biggest game of 
football ever televised, passing 
the nibbles round and waiting 
to see who Brazil were going to 
play at centre-forward 
Yet in this particular pad two 
Italian friends might have been 
expecting a rather grander in- 
vitation than to get the Cokes 
from the kitchen during the 
next commercial break. 



Fbr Pierluigi Casiraghi and 
Gianfranco Zola were Italy's 
first-choice striking partnership 



in Euro V€. Zola went on to be- 
came England’s Footballer of the 
v Year in inspiring Chelsea's 1987 
to) FA Cup triumph, not to mention 
' scoring his country’s winner at 
Wembley three months earlier; 
and Casiraghi struck the goal 
that clinched Italy's place in 
France "98, a play-off winner 
against Russia last November 


Chelsea’s latest Italian import is settling in well for the 
new season at Stamford Bridge. Pete Lansley met him 


As if to emphasise the 
ephemeral nature of footballing 
glory, neither made the cut for 
Italy's World Cup squad. 

Now Casiraghi is ensconced 
in London with wife Barbara and 
his 17-month-old son, Andre, 
after his £5. 4m transfer from 
Lazio. On Thursday evening he 
and Zola were preparing for an 
assault on the English Pre- 
miership at Chelsea's Harling- 
ton training ground. The duo 
were leading the head tennis 
sessions as the planes flew in at 
nearby Heathrow and at any 
other dub. they could look for- 
ward to heading the team list 
three weeks from now. 

But, being Italian, they are 
accustomed to teams rotating 
personnel That should help in 
the coming season at Chelsea. 


"I have settled in really well 
with the Chelsea team and not 
just because there are several 
I talians here," said Casiraghi a 
Mark Hatdey fen who spent the 
first four years of his career out- 
side Italy's top division with 
Monza and has always relied on 
hard work and strong running 
to supplement a modest goals 
ratio: 86 in 304 club games, 13 
in 43 for Italy. 

-Chelsea have a truly in- 
ternational squad and it is good 
we all get on. At Lazio, there will 
not have been any World Cup 
winners returning to training 
but here Chelsea are now com- 
peting at a very high interna- 
tional level. It is just like in Italy 
where at certain dubs they 
have so many international 
players.” 


Lazio may not have Frank 
Leboeuf or Marcel Desailiy re- 
turning to training with the ul- 
timate medal in football but, 
significantly for Casiraghi, they 
will have Marcelo Salas. The 
Chilean's £12m arrival was the 
writing on the wall for Casir- 
aghi who had also been jetti- 
soned at dub level despite 
scoring four Uefe Cup goals en 
route to the final where Lazio 
lost to Intemazionale. An Ital- 
ian Cup winner's medal was 
some consolation as the dub 
slipped to seventh in Serie A. 

“1 gave my all in five years 
with Lazio but. with new play- 
ers and management coming 
in, it was the right time for a 
new challenge," said the former 
Juventus player. “It was not 
frustrating because I played in 


the Italian Cup and Uefe Cup 
finals and it was time to move." 

The Lazio president who 
sanctioned Casiraghi 's transfer 
now holds the key to his hopes 
of an international recall “I am 
very happy for Dino Zoff to be 
made the national manager” 
Casiraghi said, “because he is 
a great Italian sportsman. But 
the first thing fbr me is to play 
well for Chelsea and if other 
things come, they come. He was 
my manager at Juventus and 
Lazio and also president at 
Lazio so I know him quite weft’ 7 

It was in Rome that Casiraghi 
befriended another major talent 
to miss out on France '98. Paul 
Gascoigne. "It's just a shame 
he's had a lot of injuries. He was 
a great person outside the field 
at Lazio, very simpatieo and 
happy-go-lucky with the team. 
TO? all liked him and were upset 
when he left Lazio,” Casiraghi 
said 

“I’m surprised he was left 



out of the England squad be- 
cause he had played in all the 
lead-up games. He needs to 
have a lot of trust [shown in him 
by the management] to bring 
the best out of him." 

Casiraghi's new manager 
dearly has faith in him though, 
as at Juventus in the early 
1990s, Gianluca Vialli will be 
after his shirt “I am available 
for selection and will keep my- 
self as fit as possible," said the 


34-year-old player-manager. 
“Possibly then, of course, Casir- 
aghi will score 35 goals this sea- 
son and I hope he beeps me out 
of the team. But hell need a rest 
sometimes.” 

Competition fbr places at 
dub and international level 
wfl] not faze Casiraghi whether 
it be with Brian Laudrup and 
Tore Andre Flo at Stamford 
Bridge, or Christian Vieri and 
Roberto Baggio for Italy. 


“I knew there were four or 
five world-class forwards here 
at Chelsea when I joined and it's 
a good thing for the dub,” he 
said. Tm the last one in as well 
and I have no guarantees in my 
contract But if I'm not select- 
ed one game. I will hope to 
come on at half-time. I have 
played 43 times for Italy and 
would like to play again but it's 
not the most important thing on 
my mind. Chelsea is now.” 


* Poles apart in the heart of Wales 2K3 
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Holding a crack 
V- Krakow side to a 
draw looks like 
being the high 

■ point of lowly 
Newtown’s Uefa 
Cup campaign 

by Nicholas Hauling 

THE TRANQUILLITY of New- 
town, a quiet town in the heart 
of mid-Waies, was interrupted 
on Wednesday by a short, sud- 

■ den burst of euphoria caused by 
v the local football team's mo- 
mentous achievement They 
had just held a crack Polish side 
to a goalless draw. 

But not quite everyone was 
ecstatic. Among those with 
reservations was Danny, the 
“Sarth London” groundhoppec 
“This must be one of the worst 

football matches I have ever 
seen," he said midway through 
the second halt of the Uefa 
Cup tie against Wisla Krakow. 

Among the Polish dub's sup- 
porters was a quartet, who 
having trekked 1,500 miles 
across Europe in a battered 
Fiat Pun ta, were apprehended 
after ransacking a local sports 
shop. “We let them off with a 
caution," PC Kevin Scourfield 
explained. “It was bad enough 
for them being caught in pos- 
session of a Blackburn Rovers 
shirt” Mind you, he can talk. 
The officer supports Wrexham. 

Unlike the Poles, Danny left 
before the end, deciding that a 
local hostelry was more invit- 
ing. 

The expansion in recent 
years of Uefe's dub competi- 
tions - mainly as a result of the 
fragmentation of countries like 
the former Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia - has opened up no 
end of possibilities for the likes 
of Danny. 

The Uefe Cup and the Eu- 
ropean Cup both have to start 
in the middle of July to ac- 
commodate the extra fixtures 
and this week’s first qualifying 
round of the two competitions 
featured nine dubs from the 
British Isles. 

One of that eccentric breed 

who devotes his life to chalking 
off different football grounds the 
world over, Danny presumably 
left early because the spectade 
on offer lagged behind what he 
had enjoyed elsewhere in re- 
cent times. 

A few months ago he was in 
Burkina Fhso for the African 
Championships. Even the at- 


TODAY 

FOOTBALL 

FRIENDLY MATCHES (3.0 un- 
less stated): Airdrie v Hartlepool: 
Alfrecon Town v Birmingham XI: Al- 
trincham v Stockport XI: Ashton Unit- 
ed v Manchester Utd XI; Barrow v 
Chorley: Berwick v Gateshead {1 .0): 
Birmingham City v Manchester Utd; 
Boreham Wood v Nottingham For- 
est: Bradford v Derby: Bromsgroue 
v Coventry: Cambridge v Northamp- 
ton; Carshalton v Crystal Palace XI; 
Celtic v Tottenham: Chesham v 
Wycombe: ClirtonvHle v Peterbor- 
ough; Colchester v Kingstoniah 
(1.30); Crawley Town v Brighton; 
Derry Gty v Portsmouth (7.30); Fam- 
boiough » Panfonios; Halifax v Bum- 
•ey; Harlow Town v West Ham XI; 
Hednesford v Middlesbrough; Hen- 
don v Stevenage; Hereford v Stoke: 
Home Farm Everron v Swindon 
(7.301: Kettering v Ipswich; Kilken- 
ny City v Brentford (7.30): Liv- 
ingston v Reading (12.45); 


The Kerry Hills form the backdrop as League of Wales side Newtown take on Wisla Krakow, from southern Poland, in the Uefa Cup 


mosphere outside various 
World Cup grounds in France, 
where he could not afford the 
touts’ escalating prices, was 
preferable. 

But then it takes something 
to stir the occupants of Latham 
Park, a charming picturesque 
ground nestling between the 
Kerry Hills. Only when New- 
town's part-timers face their 
fierce rivals from Caersws in 
the League of Wales do the lo- 
cals realty give vent to their feel- 
ings. Their team who had 
surpassed themselves against 
the third-best club side in 
Poland, opponents laced with 
half a dozen internationals, 
could certainly have done with 
louder support from the crowd 
of 1,500. 


But if those supporters were 
celebrating in the bar after- 
wards, the pfeyers most certainly 
were not. “They refused to let 
photographers take pictures in 
the dressing-room,” the man- 
ager Brian Coyne, explained. 
“Thqy know they won nothing 
tonight and that it is going to be 
very very difficult in Krakow. I'm 
pleased with that attitude.” 
Coyne, whose main clai m to 
feme is the one game he played 
in Celtic’s midfield, is a likeable 
Glaswegian now in his sixth 
season managin g the Powys 
club. “Players come here not 
because of the money but be- 
cause he has made his reputa- 
tion instilling good habits in 
them," said Trevor Jones, the 
former chairman. 


WEEKEND FIXTURES 


Macclesfield v Man Ucd Res (2.0): 
Motherwell v West Ham; Northwrtch 
v Rochdale: Partick v Le Havre: 
Richmond v Darlington: Selby Town 
v Hull; St Patrick's Arh v Bolton: 
Thame Utd v Aylesbury. Welling v 
Millwafl: Wit ton Alb v Nuneaton; Wor- 
thing v Chariton: Vfeovil v Sunderland: 
Dover v Bamer. Enfield v Norwich; 
Lincoln Utd v Stamford; Bangor City 
v Aris Salonka: Forest Green v Bath; 
Ayr v Walsall; Bristol Rovers v Port 
vale: Boston Utd v Grimsby Cardiff 
v West Brom: Halesowen v Tam- 
worth : Exeter v Oxford Utd: Black- 
pool v Sheff Wed; Gresley Rovers v 
VS Rugby Luton v Arsenal. 


RUGBY league 

JJB SPORTS SUPER LEAGUE: 

Castleford v Warrington (6.05) (of 
Cardiff RUFQ. 

SPEEDWAY 

elite LEAGUE: Coventry v Ipswich 
(7.30): Eastbourne v Poole (7.30). 


PREMIER LEAGUE: Berwick v 
Stoke (7.0): Peterborough v New- 
castle |7.30). 

PREMIER LEAGUE FOUR TEAM 
CHAMPKMSIflP! Arena Essex v Ex- 
eter v Isle of Wight v Reading (8.0). 

OTHER SPORTS 

ATHLETICS: Bupa AAA Champi- 
onships (Birmingham). 

MOTOR RACING: Auto Trader RAC 
British Touring Car Championship 
(Snetterton). 

TENNIS: European Junior Champi- 
onships (Hatfield). 

TOMORROW 

~~ FOOTBALL ~~ 

FRIENDLY MATCHES: Galway Utd 
v Leicester 13.0); Leek Town v Tran- 
mere (1.0): Preston v Celtic (3.0). 
WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDLY: England v Sweden (2.0) 
lot Dagenham & Redbridge). 


For all that, Jones’ successor, 
Keith Harding, knows that 
Newtown are unlikely to make 
a fortune, if anything from the 
Uefe Cup unless, by some mir- 
acle, they overcome Krakow 
and are paired with one of the 
real big boys. Uefe’s insistence 
on 80 per cent of the capacity 
being seated had forced Hard- 
ing to spend £5,000 on tempo- 
rary seating blocks used last 
week for the Open. 

Fortunately, however; for the 
chairman, Polish TV had de- 
cided in advance that both legs 
were worth covering Bve. That 
left some of us cynics express- 
ing the view that, accordingly, 
Krakow had deliberately held 
themselves back in an attempt 
to stimulate extra spectator 


RUGBY LEAGUE 
(3.0 unless stated) 

JJB SPORTS SUPER LEAGUE: Sr 
Helens v Wigan (6.45) (or Vetch Bdd. 
Swansea). 

FIRST DIVISION: Featfierstone v 
Widnes (6.0): Hull KR v Swinton: 
Hu refer v Wakefield (3.30): Keigh- 
ley v Dewsbury; Leigh v Whitehaven. 
SECOND DIVISION: Batley v Don- 
caster (3.1 5); Bra m fey v York: Lan- 
cashire Lynx v Oldham (or Pres ran 
Grasshoppers); Workington v Bar- 


OTHER SPORTS 

ATHLETICS: Bupa AAA Champi- 
on Ships (Birmingham). 

MOTOR RACING: Auto Trader RAC 
British Touring Car Championship 
(Snetterton). 

TENNIS: European Junior Champi- 
onships (Hatfield). 


and TV interest for the second 
leg. Hcrw mistaken can a person 
be? “No, no, no, you are wrong," 
Marek Koieczny, their team di- 
rector said. “In Krakow you'll 
see a much better team." 

That contrary view does lit- 
tle to offeet the fear that New- 
town could suffer the kind of 
humiliation that was the fete of 
Barry, slaughtered 8-0 by Dy- 
namo Kiev: ‘'WsUhaveto guard 
against that,” admitted Coyne, 
who in the absence of the lead- 
ing scorer Kevin Morrison had 
set out his stall with a five-man 
defence. 

There were, after all still 
vivid memories in Coyne's 
mind of Newtown’s only pre- 
vious venture into the Uefe 
Cup, a 4-1 home drubbing and 


a 7-1 aggregate defeat by 
Skonta Riga two years ago. 
Consequently, the Welsh play- 
ers enjoyed only a month-long 
break, but after six weeks 
back in training, they dis- 
played all the necessary sta- 
mina and guts. 

Colin Reynolds, a resolute 
captain, a builder by trade - 
who like his team-mates will 
have to tabs a week’s holiday fix* 
the return - was a member of 
that reinforced and overworked 
defence. “The manager gave us 
all a job to do and we did them,” 
he said proudly. “They couldn’t 
break us down.” But wasn't 
that for a home team, albeit a 
home team in a hopelessly in- 
ferior league, being a trifle neg- 
ative? 


Christopher Jones 


"Not negative,” Reynolds 
replied. “Let’s say a little bit de- 
fensive or cautious maybe. 
What you’ve got to remember 
is that the whole point of play- 
ing 50-odd games a season is 
these two games. We could still 
sneak a goal in Poland.” 
Rattier more likely, alas, is 
the prospect that Krakow will 
sneak five or six. 

Whatever the case Newtown 
will officially charter 61 sup- 
porters to Krakow, 62 if Mike 
Jones is allowed to fork out £375 
to join the four-day excursion. 
"I've been bitten by the bug." 
admitted Jones, a veteran of foe 
Riga trip, “but I'll have to ask 
Wencfy first It’s her birthday 
next week." 

The best ofluck, boyo! 


Boro close on Moriero 


THE MIDDLESBROUGH man- 
ager; Bryan Robson, yester- 
day revealed his plans for the 
forthcoming Premiership sea- 
son by agreeing a £5m deal for 
Francesco Moriero, the Italy 
win geq and signing Hip fiiU-haek 
Gustavo Lombardi on loan. 

Moriero, who impressed last 
season with the Serie A team In- 
ternazionale, has yet to speak to 
Middlesbrough about personal 
terms, but tire a&year-old would 
form a daunting midfield part- 
nership with Paul Gascoigne. 

Lombardi meanwhile, has 
signed from the Argentinian 
side River Plate until the end of 
the year 

Robson was optimistic that 


Moriero would agree terms 
after Intemazionale accepted a 
Km offer, as the chib are ready 
to propose a three-year deal 
worth around £3m. Robson 
said: “I'm hopeful that he'll 
sign soon. He's quick, powerful 
ami has good technique, and he 
plays in a position where I be- 
lieve we need strengthening." 

Robson has been monitoring 
Moriero for a year; and sees him 
as the ideal replacement for 
Craig Efignstt, who moved to 
Aberdeen under the Bosnian 
ruling last month. If Moriero 
does sign, he will be the third 
former Intemazionale player at 
the Riverside, joining the strik- 
er Marco Branca and the cen- 


tral defender Gianluca Fiesta. 

The Rangers coach, Dick 
Advocaat is dose to signing the 
Romanian central defender 
Daniel Prodan, who has 40 in- 
ternational caps. Atletieo 
Madrid’s 26-year-old will be Ad- 
vocaafs seventh summer sign- 
ing - pending the securing of a 
work permit “At first we want- 
ed Colin Hendry and be was 
anxious to come here, but when 
that didn't happen we looked to 
Prodan,” Advocaat said. 

Leeds' Australian interna- 
tional Hany Kewell could miss 
the start of the new season after 
being forced home from the 
club's tour of Sweden with 
ankle ligament damage. 


signing 
of Foe 


MARC -VTVIEN FOE’S transfer to 
Manchester United has again 
been called off The Cameroon 
midfielder has returned home 
after tests revealed he is still 
not fit 

In a statement United said: 
“Marc-Vivien Foe is still recov- 
ering from a serious ankle injury 
and has returned to his own 
dub. Lens, where his treat- 
ment and rehabilitation will 
continue. It's not expected that 
he w31 return to Mandiester 
United in the near future.” 

Roy Keane must wait an- 
other two days before making 
his long-awaited comeback for 
United. The Republic of Ireland 
midfielder was due to make his 
first appearance in a United 
shirt for 10 months at Birm- 
ingham today after recovering 
from his cruciate ligament in- 
jury but is now likely to miss the 
game with an ankle strain. 

John Gregory, the Aston 
Villa manager; has tried to play 
down speculation linking 
Dwight Yorke with a move to 
United by insisting he was yet 
to receive a bid for the striker 
from Old Trafford. 

Speaking before announc- 
ing the signing of David 
Unsworth for £3m from West 
Ham yesterday, Gregory said: 
“I still haven’t received any 
formal offer from Manchester 
United for Dwigbi Yorke. It 
hasn't happened yet and I hope 
it never happens." 

West Ham will make up for 
the disappointment of losing 
Unsworth by signing two new 
defenders. Harry Redknapp, 
the West Ham manager; hopes 
to secure Neil Ruddock and 
Javier Margas next week. 

Ruddock will move on a free 
transfer from Liverpool and 
West Ham secured first option 
on Chilean World Cup player 
Margas towards the end of last 
season. The 29-year-old will 
sign from Universidad C atoll ca 
for £2m as soon as he is grant- 
ed a work permit. 

Arsenal will play their 
Champions' League home 
matches at Wembley this com- 
ing season after being given the 
official go-ahead from the Fbot- 
ball Association. 

The Gunners had already 
been given clearance by Wem- 
bley and European football’s 
governing body, Uefe, to make 
foe lucrative switch from High- 
bury to increase their atten- 
dances for the games from 
35,000 to around 70,000. 

In announcing their backing 
for the move, the FA said that 
this was a one-off decision that 
would not necessarily be re- 
peated in the future. 

“The stadium is traditional- 
ly used only for major flagship 
events such as internationals, 
finals and play-offs. This is 
what makes Wembley a special 
place for the whole of English 
football The FA is committed 
is preserving this," the state- 
ment read. 

“Bearing in mind Arsenal's 
exceptional circumstances, the 
demands of Uefe and the feet 
that the matches are in Eu- 
rope's premier club competi- 
tion, the FA feels able to 
consent on this occasion. The 
FA looks forward to a success- 
ful season for all the English 
clubs involved in European 
footbalL” 
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Patriarch to keep the tyros in check 


Two unbeaten colts in pursuit of a 
champion’s crown may fall to an 
older rival. By Richard Edmondson 


THERE IS a final vacancy fora 
champion in the King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth States 
at Ascot this afternoon and 
two horses struggling to get 
their name in the registet 

High-Rise and Royal An- 
them are both unbeaten three- 
year-olds, both chasing the 
sash of being the best horse in 
Europe. Much is at stake, and 
the winners' prize will be 
dwarfed by his potential value 
at stud. 

High-Rise was such an out- 
sider before the Derby that 
there is a desire to see him do 
it again before elevating the colt 
to exalted status. The Derby 
winner has contested six of 
the last 10 King Georges and 
started favourite on each oc- 
casion. Luca Cumani's colt will 
be attempting to become a 
Nashwan, Generous or Lamm- 
tarra, horses who completed 
the double, rather than the 
failed triumvirate of Comman- 
der In Chief, Erhaab and 
Shaamit 

Those at Cumani's Bedford 
House stables have no doubt 
about High-Rise's merit and 
they know a good horse when 
they see one. Kahyasi also 
brought them the Derby 10 
years ago and High-Rise now 
occupies the same box as his 
Blue Riband predecessor at 
the Newmarket yard Kabyasi’s 
racing plates are hammered up 
on the door and High-Rise’s 
may soon join them in the 
shrine. Whether they go above 
or below wifi be deternUned this 
afternoon. 

Even if High-Rise is victori- 
ous today he is unlikely to qual- 
ify as the best transport Olivier 
Peslier has ever enjoyed. The 
rider of Helissio and Peintre 
Celebre is nevertheless antic- 
ipating the establishment of 
yet another European cham- 
pion. "He is a very great horse 
and he is in good form." the 
Frenchman said yesterday. 
••He's strong and he likes the 
fighting. He fights very well. If 
he wins the King George he will 
be the best horse in Europe." 

This belief may ignore the 
claims of Dream Well the no- 
table absentee from this after- 
noon's championship. He beat 
City Honours in the Irish Derby 
by further than High-Rise man- 
aged at Epsom, though this is 
not a factor which troubles Pes- 
lier greatly. "Dream Well needs 
the ground soft and he is not the 
same with good ground" 

The jockey is more troubled 
by the collision with a different 
generation. “Now it is the com- 
petition with the old horses," he 


said “Romanov will run well, 
Silver Patriarch is very strong 
and Swain, he win last yean I 
think it is a little bit too far for 
Daylami.’’ 

Peslier’s tactical options do 
not seem vast He insists he will 
pick one of two. “If the leader 
goes very fast I will wait a lit- 
tle bit, like I did in the Derby” 
he said “If it’s not so fast I will 
come somewhere near the 
lead The tactics depend on the 
speed of the race. Being last or 
being near the front can both be 

good positions." 

Royal Anthem is liable to be 
up front from the outset The 
$500,000 purchase stands at 17 
hands arid needs to be allowed 
to use bis huge stride. Royal An- 
them wasn't Royal Anthem to 
start with and has been re- 
named by his owner; Prince 
Ahmed His original, 

unpublidsed, moniker is being 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 

Nap: Silver Patriarch 
(Ascot 3.50) 

NB: Golden SIka 
(Ascot 2.35) 


saved for another horse to run 
under the Thoroughbred Cor- 
poration banner 

Royal Anthem began his 
racing career only in May and 
now attempts to become Henry 
Cecil's fourth King George win- 
ner. Willie Carson goes for his 
first victory under a new guise, 
that of the Thoroughbred Cor- 
poration's racing manager He 
is at least as nervous as he was 
in the saddle before the great 
race. 

“The bookmakers have 
taken a view that our horse is 
one of the two or three best in 
Europe," he said yesterday. 
“Well we’ve got a Derby winner 
in here, so why isn't he 
favourite for the race? It seems 
incredible that a Group Two 
horse should be in front of a 
Derby winner. I know the po- 
tential is there and we’re hope- 
ful. but why is he favourite? 

"I suppose it must be Henry 
Cecil. The bookmakers are 
frightened to death of him and 
his good record in big races. 
What we can say is that we’ve 
got a three-year-old who is def- 
initely improving and has im- 
proved already but, when it 
comes to pricing, the book- 
makers are being very stingy." 

Indeed, this expectation 
about the Classic crop means 
there could well be advantage 
elsewhere. 

Godolphln seem numerical- 
ly well-placed to step in with 





The Daylami dilemma: Will the Eclipse Stakes winner stay the trip at Ascot today? Julian Herbert /AUsport 


three runners, but there are 
doubts about each of their en- 
tries. Swain has not won in five 
outings since he captured this 
contest 12 months ago and the 
suggestion remains that such a 
murderous contest has dulled 
his competitive edge for ever. 
Daylami tries this distance for 


the first time and may be pant- 
ing dreadfully as he comes past 
the stands, while Happy Valen- 
tine is described by his camp as 
a "pace-setter". 

This guaranteed swift tempo 
means there are serious possi- 
bilities about unheralded older 
horses in the contest Romanov 


has beaten Silver Patriarch 
twice this year, once when he 
had a weight concession and 
again when the run of race 
was against John Dunlop's colt 
Certainly the Arundel camp 
go into the King George with- 
out a sense of inferiority. "The 
horse is very, very well and so 


there is all to play foe" Dunlop 
said yesterday. “He gets the 
mile and a half realty wefl and 
we want a strong gallop." 

Team .Arundel will get that 
and it is worth spec u l atin g thqy 
will attract the garlands as 
well SILVER PATRIARCH 
(nap 3.50) is the value choice. 


Presenting a new test 
for Carson to conquer 


IT MAY not be possible to teach 
an old dog new tricks but Willie 
Carson, irrepressible yappy 
little terrier that he is, is doing 
his darnedest to leam'em. At 
the age of 56 he has started 
over, trading, like so many 
sportsmen before him, the 
field of play for the micro- 
phone. 

It is a transition that some 
make seamlessly but, as the 
World Cup panels showed, the 
ability to keep on running in a 
Liverpool and Newcastle shirt 
is no guarantee of success as 
a talking head. Carson, now in 
his second year with the BBC, 
quickly grasped that the job is 
no sinecure. 

"Riding I knew,” he said. “I 
was in control I knew what to 
do, whether it was a selling 
plate or the Derby. It was what 
I did, and even when it was dif- 
ficult, I could do it 
"Interviews then were OK, 
because there was no pres- 
sure. But being on this side, the 
side I am now, is a bit different 
I'm still learning how to do it; 


Four King George wins count for 
little as a former champion adapts 
to fresh roles. By Sue Montgomery 


I know I'm not an expert and I 
do get apprehensive. 

“People watch TV commen- 
tators and think that's easy, I 
could do that It’s only when you 
fry to do it that you realise how 
difficult it is. The hardest thing 
is to stay relaxed and fry to re- 
member the points you want to 
get across without drying up or 
gabbling like a maniac. 

"I know racing; that’s why 
I'm there, to try to get across 
to people what the game is all 
about. And not just the riding, 
all of it; the hard work involved 
in getting a horse sound and 
sane on to that strip of green 
grass, the skill involved in even 
just leading a fit thoroughbred 
fuelled with high-octane petrol 
round the paddock. I want to 
make the people watching feel 
that they are there, part of it” 

Carson’s heart is clearly in 


the right place in this matter 
and in truth, as far as ex-jocks 
on TV are concerned, the Scot 
is not faced - with one notable 
exception - with a bunch of 
hard acts to follow. But he 
takes the job seriously enough 
to have gone to a media work- 
shop during the dose season to 
improve his skills. 

“When you're 19 its easy to 
learn," he said “At that age, 
what you're being taught sticks. 
But once you’re older it takes 
longer. It really is more difficult 
to absorb things. And I forget 
names; I know the horse I’m 
talking about, I can see it in my 
mind, but I forget its bloody 
name. But I'm happy to say at 
least I don’t feel the job is get- 
ting harder." 

Tbday, with a large TV audi- 
ence guaranteed for the race 
than is second in status only to 


the Derby in Britain's Flat rac- 
ing calendar; w31 be one of 
Carson's biggest tests. And as 
a four-time winner of the King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
Stakes on Dick Hern-trained 
horses, he should have much to 
share with his viewers. 

Carson won on two Derby 
winners, Troy and Nashwan, so 
wifi be able to relate to the pres- 
sures being experienced by 
High-Rise's connections. He 
scored on the dassy four-year- 
old, Ela-Mana-Mou, who, like 
Daylami, was stepping up in 
trip after winning the Eclipse. 

But it is the 1985 winner, 
Petoskl the least fancied of 
the quartet when he won, that 
he picks as being the most 
memorable. “He was the one," 
he said. “He wasn’t a hot pot 
like the others, but I did go 
there thinking I had a great 
chance. He was very much on 
the upgrade. 

“And he beat six Group One 
winners that day. Petoski was 
a great big horse who had 
taken time to reach his poten- 



Carson: Showing rapid improvement like his charge 
Royal Anthem Alisdair MacDonald. 


tial and had not up to then 
shown that sort of form. But he 
was starting to improve and we 
knew he had it in him. Sadly, we 
lost him afterwards, he hurt a 
hock and was never the same 
again. But that win gave enor- 
mous satisfaction." 

Which brings us neatly to an- 
other of today's runners, Royal 
Anthem, another great big pro- 
gressive three-year-old stuffed 
full of potential Carson is one 
of the team associated with the 


colt, owned by United States- 
based Ahmed Salman’s Thor- 
oughbred Corporation. Tin 
called the racing manager," 
chuckled Carson, "but I think 
that means I make the tea. 

“We don’t know if Royal An- 
them is good enough to win this. 
But he is one of the few in the 
race who is certain to improve 
on what he's done already." 

Shows potential, sure to im- 
prove, could be very good. Like 
horse, like TV pundit 


Killer Instinct sinks on maiden voyage 


By Richard Edmondson 
at Ascot 

HE CAME, he saw, he capitu- 
lated. Killer Instinct the em- 
peror of the Newmarket 
gallops, found the real thing all 
too much on his racecourse 
debut here yesterday. All the re- 
ports of his home prowess sud- 
denly seemed rather silly as he 
trundled home behind Compton 
Admiral. 

Killer Instinct went into the 
EBF Maiden Stakes as a lO-l 


favourite for the 1999 2,000 
Guineas. He came out of it 
looking almost as sad as his 
trainer; Henry Cecil. Coral, who 
must have been looking the 
other way, now go 12-1 for the 
Guineas next spring. The Tote 
are more realistic at 20 - 1 . 

The reality was that Killer In- 
stinct ran rather like a big, old 
boat Those who have believed 
the radiant reports which have 
emanated from Headquarters 
have attached themselves to an 
equine Titanic. 


Progressing from searing 
gallops performances to race- 
course proficiency is rather 
like doing a best man’s speech. 
In front of the long bedroom 
mirror on your own it's usual- 
ly fluent and cohesive, but be- 
fore the shocking presence of 
an audience it can be all a bit 
different 

There was no sign of the de- 
flation to come, though, when 
Killer Instinct entered the pa- 
rade ring yesterday. He looked 
as well-muscled and Imposing 


as his father, Zafbnic, bad as a 
juvenile, rather like the sort of 
three-year-olds he has been 
thrashing on the gallops. He 
shone with a finish which would 
have made an army corporal 
proud. 

At action’s start Killer In- 
stinct jinked right before being 
tucked in behind the pace- 
making no-hop er Gold Honor. 
The stride was extravagant 
the hooves pawed the air A fur- 
long out he was in front but 
there was no explosion, rather 


a fizzle. Compton Admiral 
scooted up the outside. The 4-9 
favourite appeared rather slow. 

"At home he’s got cruising 
speed and he quickens up very 
well but today, I suppose, first 
time up, he was just ready for 
a race,” Cecil observed. “The 
idea was to give him a lead, 
teach him something, and then 
let him quicken up. But when 
he went to quicken up he was 
looking around and he didn’t re- 
ally put it together. 

“I think he’s better than that 


and next time you’ll see a bet- 
ter horse thanyou did today. I'm 
sure it’s there and let’s hope 
next time he does it" 

A more desperate interven- 
tion came from the colt's owner 
Prince Ahmed Salman. “I 
promise you he will win the 
2,000 Guineas," he said on de- 
parture. *Ybu can take my word 
for that" You had to feel rather 
sorry for him. 

Yesterday's resnlts and 
today’s evening cards, page 24 
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Silver has stamina 
to outshine rivals 

Simon Holt of Channel 4 Racing 
analyses today's King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth Stakes 



Dayiami: Unlucky at Royal As- 
cot behind Fhithful Son and con- 
firmed himself top class when 
turning the tables in fee Eclipse 
Stakes. Has a splendid turn of 
foot but unproven over this trip. 

Happy Valentine: Not really this 
class, though a useful performer 
and won in listed company at 
Kempton on latest start Pace- 
maker for stablernates. 

Romanov: Has trained on well 
this season, beating Silver Patri- 
arch mow 51b better ofi) at New- 
market and then finishing a fine 
second in France. Higb-dass colt 
who never runs a bad race. 

Silver Patriarch: Last year’s 
Derby runner-up and St Leger 
winner; he was unsuited fay the 
slow gallop when fourth in 
Fiance last time. Earlier out- 
pointed Swain in the Coronation 
Cup at Epsom. Sure to go well. 

Swain: Slogged home in soft 
ground to win this last year but 
below par behind Posidooas here 
at the Royal meeting. Earlier sec- 
ond in Dubai World Cup and be- 
hind Silver Patriarch at Epsom. 
Frankie Dettori’s chosen mount. 


High-Rise: Tbp-dass colt, un- 
beaten in four starts. Battled 
home in tremendous style to 
beat City Honours by a head in 
the Derby. Laid out for this race 
and must be a threat to afi. 

Risk Material: Six times a win- 
ner in Ireland but seems Groig) 
Three standard at best and he 
could finish only seventh behind 
Dream Well in the Irish Derby 
last time. Needs to improve. 

Royal Anthem: Steps up to the 
highest class following three 
straight wins including when 
very impressive (albeit idling in 
front) in the King Edward VH 
Stakes at the Royal meeting 
here. Clearly smart 

Condusionr Given a strong end- 
to-end gallop no horse will stay 
this stiff mile and a half better 
than SILVER PATRIARCH who 
can give John Dunlop a first 
King George. Despite the Derby 
form looking suspect, High-Rise 
will be a big danger and on race- 
course performance has s light - 
ly better credentials than Royal 
Anthem. The consistent Ro- 
manov may prove best of the rest 


ASCOT 

2.00: SONG OF FREEDOM 
has a solid chance on form but 
essentially, it would seem best 
for punters to sit this one out 

□aa 

2J35: David Loder's remarkably 
high strike-rate with his two- 
year-okTs of late makes it difficult 
to oppose MYTHICAL GIRL 
□CO 

3.05: BROUGHTONS TUR- 
MOIL ran a creditable fourth 
over an inadequate 6f last time 
out but it was his display in a 
hot 20-runner, one-mile handi- 
cap at Goodwood four weeks 
ago that caught the eye. This 
nine-year- old was repeatedly 
denied a dear run until finish- 
ing fast into seventh, beaten 
just four lengths by the winner; 
Pantan ’today’s stiff 7f is up the 
old boy’s street 

uoo 

3-50: Dayiami won the Eclipse 
Um 20 atSandown three weeks 
ago but Frankie Dettori has sig- 
nificantly deserted that colt in 
favour of SWAIN. The six-year- 
old has proved himself in top 
company over lm 4f and Dettori 
was impressed by his mount’s 
home work-out last weekend. 
Happy Valentine, another sta- 
bleraate, should ensure the 
strong gallop Swain needs to 
show his best It would be fool- 
hardy to ignore a Derby winner 
and Hi gb- Rise's great turn of 
foot means he must go dose - 
as long as his hard race at 
Epsom has not left its mark. 


HYPERION'S 
TV TIPS 

MARKET RASEN 
3.15: French-bred Kazawari 
won easily on his British debut 
beating The Caviar Man at 
Worcester. The runner-up has 
won since, franking the form. 
MIGHTY PHANTOM, tho ugh, 
has looked a useful recruit and 
could be better value. 

QUO 

3.45: Daraydan was decent 

over hurdles and is unbeaten in 

tiro runs over fences. But he did 
not jump with relish last tiw«. 
Carl Llewellyn will try to 
Pounce late on Time Won’t 
vva “ out this one has never 
won beyond 2m 21 ALQAIR- 
AWAAN looks a better bet He 
loves fast ground. 

OQO 

4.15: l^rdad and Loveyoumil- 
lions have to be respected but, 

rwSofS? 1, wepe inferior to 
GEORGE DILLINGHAM, 
mis consistent eight-year-old 
looks a winner forLorcan Wyer 
QQQ 

4-45: With Mick Easterby hit- 


. .7* — ““1 "m/aeea s strong ruin. 

Ulfog. Could easily be another 
with Tony McCoy in the plate 
ut DAHIYAB stayed on well 
jast time and could thwart them. 
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HYPERION 




o no Song Of Freedom 
Z35 Mythical Girl 
3715 Broughtons Turmoil (nb) 
SjaSWAIN (nap) 


4.30 Patsy Grimes 
5.00 Josr Atgarhoud 
5.35 Karakia 


qq^beGooc] to Firm. 

cTaiii Straight course - stands sde, raufid course - inside. 
qmmTaOVAHTAGE: None 
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-■art, 6-1 Ateateh. 8-1 Ymna's Pace, 12-1 Party Romance, 14-1 Brandrm Jack, 33-t Bstswtng 
■ %d Prasad Arms 4 a Tl G Swvms 15-2 (P Cde) dawn 0 tt ian 

FORM GUIDE 

Song Of Freedom Dual winner at this tip last season and bettered those rtfans when 
ftarih to Porto F=bncos at Mark ShoJd go nd here even wtth the torg weight 
tawa* Pace; Nor at (as best at tt>rk last tkrw. hspked by an apprentice from Hong 
Kong to wto a hot race at Sandcwm and could sparkle also tar Ohvier Pesier 
Generous Libra: Cohihuot to lose ground until a do w start Has the atdly to rate 
a hand and was orty about three lengths artiift ot Yavana's Pace at Sandown 
Another’ Time; Showing too bad to be true behrto Yavana’s Race at Sandown Hardy 
sort back with Mck Krone after the course wit from Writer Romance iwmer snee) 
Supreme Sound: Prom-runner who has the rtsfae Craw Agon has favoured fast 
jound and remans In tog farm arts the Newbury win last Saturday 
Gfw Ms A Ring: Beaten a head by Bold Fadh at Newmarket where he wobbled raider 
pressraa has a chance on Ws wk wns and me tinkers cortd prove a tag help 
Brandon Jack; Found naming in a stronger race here after r&tfrg a trebte Meats 
Another True 3b bettor and has a competent apprentice aboard 
Alkatebr Faced stiff task at Sandown (race won by Ybvana's Pace) on reappearance 
and 28) boner wkh Gore Me A Rhg for |ust over a length on subseqtcm tonn a HQ 
Party Romance: At hfe beat over ten firiongs on fast garni somrthmg he hasrrt had 
on latest two runs. Could go wei though has a bit to find with Song Of Freedom an 
bsl season* tom 

BMwtng: Faces a stiff task and raised n tip after showing nothing at Sandown (7f) 

VERDICT: >Oecan Faton carttmas to (*4 races out of (he tire and his talent wd tie 
. k ested to the M here on the qurky GIVE ME A RING, who can be fended on he old 
J 5i'crm and Boriy to be helped by the first-trne bMoers today Another Time and Mck 
(Crtana were a wrtnrig team on the come last month and Generous Ubra fe tiie type 
ro vm a race prtzB m the near tunre. 

lo qcI PRINCESS MARGARET STAKES (Group 3) PI-TJI 
(CLASS A) £40,000 added 2YO 6f Penalty Um 3| 
Value £23,800 

t cn WANNABE GRAM) (18) (D) {B McASsto) J Noswh 9 0 _W R Swinbum 6 HJr 

McAfiaer craa ttfl Okie cross OA stewes and cap 

i Ctl (3DLD9J SILCA (7) (I^ (Attidge Ramg Lirrtefl) li Chamori 8 C -TQurr 4 96 

armge.tmwi seems, tvurnisteawsi orange seams, orange cap. brown spec 

i 11 GffSYROSELEE(28HD)(ltoKJCiai^}BMeelHiB9 MEdde^3 89 

mm emaratt green efewm btadt stoos and cap 
4 1 MYTHICAL GIRL (USA) (16) (D) (Ifefctun Al Maktoin) D UxSei 8 9 .. -L Dettori 1 105 

rtjaftfcs. wtee dwvran fgfi tAx cap. unite star 

I s vt ROSE OF M00NC0W (18) (D) (P Cumn^am) J Baris fl 9 R Cochrane 5 104 

emeraW green, ermratf gman and nMb ebboto on sfee«es 

6 61 RlfiTlC (21 ){0)(K Abate) R Chatcn 8 9. MJXa»e2 93 

anea Btokmhanttcap. white dBom 
-SttocMred- 

BETTlNG:7-4 Mythical Girt, 52 Waondte Grand, 5-1 Rustic, 13-2 Goiden Slica. Ross Of Moon- 
nin. 8-t Gipsy Rose Lee 

397 En±HSSya9RatBldBry53jlfw|DLodei)£kaim|B)7ran 

FORM GUIDE 

ir'gWktinabe Grand: Won Cherry VMcn with a powerful late bust, baaing Quean Mary 
Ytecaxl Pfcalong and w«i two Uxfer 6*es hxther belwxt 5to panrtty here but wi rel- 
1 sh the stiff cause 

Golden SUck Looks better than just an early^season Juvenle (won in Apri) and bea 
a colt (El lango) rti Newbuy last Saturday tafcwkig a two-month rest 
Gipsy Rose Lee: Game wlnnw at Sandown and Windsor in a much lower (yade than 
this Narrowly beat the Queen May fifth at Wtodsor so seems held by Wannabe Grand 
Mythical Gbt Wbn the same Newmarket maiden as test year* wtoner tti this. Embassy. 
Dawd Lnder In cracking farm and he expects a tot of enpimament from tfe doubter 
erf Cone Vtest 

Hobo Of Mooneoin; Lucticy to bam Wannatia Grand In a maiden, proof tti whch was 
demonstrated when the term was revemed n the Cherry hfnton 
Rustic: Ran dean away, with a maiden at Haydodt after starting el iowty Fotestona 
However, the tnw was notimg much and she has plenty to prow to the das& 
VERDICT: WANNABE GRAND gels stronger with every race and vA take the beat- 
ng after wvveig a strong Cherry hfinton. Mythical Get Is the obvious threi getttog 
5Ib and with mprowment assured atter the debut wto at NewmarteL Her stablB won 
yet another decent juvenle race a Sandown mi Thursday with Fairy Queen 

pTnc] CROCKER BULTEEL HANDICAP (CLASS B) I.I.UI 
1 £20.000 1 m (straight) Penalty Value £14,135 U SUM 

l -Jt30Q OJSSANMUSiC(13)CT(B^f7toHEaetil*SEGKBlB«^b911 K Fatal 14 99 

fwitfimtw nmlft sha m a. Otdrcail]oUOc6 

3 31-00 AUAimCDEOTE (2q (D){AtiBnteRaong)MJohrson49 , 0 6Hfctt 94 

gqueneihe. Met* op 

'} 0364) YOUNG TOECSJBfT (15) (D) (taviBy Knotts) PHarrst 97 Pa Eddery 9 99 

I jefemi emerald gwen and jeAwdetioto on dewBAdarawf cop 

4 «OS SUGARFOOT (1 3) (l*s □ Wigt) N Trtoer 4 96 JRNd7J£H 

btie SBAoaegB cap, ttiriiUue stir 

5 00131 SUJt ST JOHN (1 31(D) (CR6P8rtias)URyan4 96 RCochmns4r(M 

pupb. yeftw boss of nomine, gmm tleetes, yetaveep, geen Mr 
6 OOWQ KAYVffi (38) (CO) (J H HChmond-V^BOT) l*S A Periat 9 9 5 — WRSaMun6T(E 
Ixxbb green, wheo cap. Ime green dar 

7 30235 T>BtHEA(t3] (D) (RGud^i Clews, MC4fwrt)Bfi MtoQi5 94.. -AWhflbnB UK 

datiUMaidSgmMx (quartsratfl. AgMbtosbeWA dbr*W*6P0«»*«)0O«inCTP 

B 00490 WAMOI® WHITE (IB) (BF) (PScctt) G&a«ry394 UJWnane 15109 

btack, mMs dsmond rfiamtodk on Ptawe. fite* cap. wMb rfarmnrf 

9 1-BE2 WfLDS(Y(JBJ(D»G6BftrtnerSaSMH£ati»a84 90. A Clark 1 103 

dBri Mua orangs epaufac. gBw deoxa. pun cap. orange a* 


1988 89 90 91 


95 96 97 


Winner’s place in HatBrig: 2 1 0 1 1 3 0 1 2 0_ 

Starting-prices: 4-1 2-9 15-2 4-6 4-5 8-1 12-1 9-4 KV3 16-1 

Winners' ages: 533335334 5 

ProW or tow to Cl stake: Favourites -E2 j 06 Second Favourites ~£OS7 

Percentage of winners placed 1st. 2nd or 3rd to last race: 00% 

Shortest -priced winner Nashwan (g89) 2-9 

Longest-priced srtnnar Swato (097) 

Top tratoera: H Cedi - Bdm« (1990), KjrvgsTheatre (BB4) 

Saeed Bn Suroor- Lammtarra (1985). Swan (1997) 

top jockey; HOeQg- Bglmee ftOSCO, KingsThealre (1994) 


Ascot 2.00 

a CULT 


MB A Boo 92 5-f 


OfRndm 5-1 5-1 5-1 54 


K 


Ascot 3.05 

C H L S 


WfHorau 12-1 12-1 tM 


tankaJM 1M 14-1 f«-l 


40-1 33-t 50-1 33-t 


Mdhw* sMftfBadds. phew ». Z 3 
C On* H Man W L Latodcs S Sato T Ws 


I Tta feas bet OB tfw 343 a ItaM ftar* 5-2 
| Mttovti4a»BrGBWfl-2r«M«»rtWWL6-1 
S^2«aai. Shmbe «5. B-1 Scottish Bard. 6-i 
wTieftK 25-t Start: Hem 33-t Qaigstam 
h*Enpemr 


^THJE INDEPENDENT 


raqng services 

261 + 




r -6M) RACJtAELSNOmHllTJffajJjPJWaJRAfrnstagaaO...-^ - LMton3tI» 
W|hta. "f* Hoops, grey deevee. true) due and nftas quonamd cep 

ti OJtXQD TERTlJM(f6) (D) (M BHTton) NUrmodai 6B9 _0P«la2 fl« 

— WHE T Masts maroon Mews. MM ntie mra 4ndB3B on cbp 

C -53202 SOYSBOtS COURT (5) (D) |8F) (EGeckdenl L G CcmlBS B...TQita)12 V 103 
6Me* sod orange cheui bbdt sfeems end ofi 

O W®3 MOUNT H0U.V (USA)(1D) (D) (Hertod AUAjt»a) KkUri 4 BSQeM CTNeil 13 107 
stote torigmentnpr.^rv^eenandrMqteiteBdcas 
H 32904 BROUGHTONS TURMOIL (IS) (CO) (R iteikw) B R Mtm 9 6 8 ..TSprakSII 94 
ctet tW, wft» »?* tivncncL efimom on abaws aadetBd cap 

6 1-406 RADAR (27) (O) (Jerm 6 Svrei U Jarva 3 8 5- - PRobtosonS 99 

OMek and urwa (tjuartweef). rtwm on stones 

« 1WB0 THREADNEKLE (USA) (B21 (D) (Kgrt k Eito£ 5 B 5 N Potent P) 10 103 

ante ehvaVgnerepe^Bndtasocalseia. te&wcep 
- lGdedaied- 

BETTWG: 7-1 BmgIM Taioofl, Sfflr si Join, tamg PrecadrS. 8-1 Runtm MuMeA-1 RadMM 
North. Sugartoei. HM WBd Sky 12-1 Moms Hotly. Sovereigns Cowl. 14-1 Dtanond WNta, Tber- 
hes. 18-1 Ksyvee, Ratal 'tattom. 25-1 ABentic Dtare, 33-1 'neeadneede 
®97. Army Jane 4 8 8 J ffckl 4-1 (av (J Dirtopj drawn (71 TJ rwi 

FORM GUIDE 

Swtaoei Uualc: May ga doser » Sfc St John on this taster grouid after Newbury a 

tortnl^tf agr% but ties high rtonv ccuu coctot agarat ten 

AttaiUc Data Unplaced u stadernaic VavaneS Pace at Sandown (im 21). Prevtoi*ly 

led to the dntanca al Doncaster but rxxJd struggle from the outsde draw 

Ybung Precedent Bees Ugh Spirits a shefle costiy a York tast time. LAee to tmnt run 

and may net prere as efteowe on todays stra^gm cause 

Sogmloo*: fine touth to Heluse ‘fa Looe h the Hun &4) when wditkwm. Has Stoca 

"*> anmher cracker in second to S* St Jcton at Newbury M IS now 2b bettor off 

Silk St John: Bang to farm altar the Newbury wn from Sugartoot where he swooped 

ba for the three-manors success Neely drawn here but grouid may prove mo fast 

fteyvwa: Sarth a> ties race last year when me eon ground wm agmtot hm Loves the 

couse and poor shmrtog n Hus Cup can to put down u the bad ctaw 

Theresa: Faded n the dosing stages when fifth to Sh St Jcton at Newbuy fast erne 

end looia Stay to be outpaced an grutod nuch faster that he 8<ee 

Diamond WhMe: A beaten fcwxto® with todays partner Mdr Ktoana at Nowmwtet 

last tvrie. She has a high daw » orercome and makes irte appeal 

WBd Sky: Oi tep c4 ds farm and weS drawn Steyed on when beaten a rwck by Moult 

HoBy et Newmarket lad time and now 2b bettor oft 

BachMte North: Comae trom the her NevvmariB* race w» by tetmeri (tfw 7th Mr 
CaNlvton here yesterday). Has won here but this la net a race tor his age-group 
Tartkan: Second in the race 12 months ago whan me 9t>u)d was softer than he Hma 
W1 taka the beatog on his Kempton wto from Latoq and Ofivw PBskar tooked 
Sovereigns Cout At hs best with plenty ol cut n the (pound so fard to fancy on 
such a test surtsce 

Mount HoBy. Rduned to farm to notch a 25-1 success from Wid Scy at Newmarket 
and not dspaced wflh a teg wratfit when 3rd to (8® at Sandown. In a stronger race 
today 

Broughtons Ibrmofl: Usisfly runs weJ on this corse and was over wrong tnp last 
tone. A shade urtucky when seventh to ftraar at Goodwood (Yburg Precedent fourth) 
and couki rut into a pise 

Rader Won a handicap to the sotl a Sandown (m if) and then Last ot sn at Good- 
wood when put over ten ktoongs. Has a low weight but ho aiders are preferred 
Threadneedle: Al-weattier performer who s ddficult to fancy 

VERDICT: This race has often been wen by semethng out d the Royal rtnt Cup 
soitofaurthSugartoolandiheury iacgd K ayvee, who tov&s Sts axrsa can be ex- 
pecied to go dose Preference is far TERTIUM. who has a handy low Saw and on a 
*air handcap mark Judged on hs Hampton wn n May from the useful subsequent wwv 

nerLab64 


KING GEORGE VI & THE QUEEN ELIZABETH [5TT 
DIAMOND STAKES 1 m 4f- Card, page 22 US 


Ton GOLDEN JUBILEE DIAMOND LADIES RACE HANDICAP 
_ JU 1 (CLASS C) £10,000 added 71 Penalty Value £7,328 

1 M0I4S CHEWTT (IQ (CO) (BF) (Bated (834) Lmaed) G L Itoore 6 11 D JaneHotoe7 

2 COMO HOHOflEmwCEGirf (16)(D) (kksCMcPM)EAiH0n4 it 0 fifes S Vieksry -5 

3 -36428 CELESTIAL KEY (2^ (D)(MGtaf|MJohnsBn 6 Jta C Wltans (3) 12 

4 S6M0 FUm0OUnjX)K(21KD)|LadyHnnn}l*sAPBrett4 68 — Amanda ParreS 5 

5 4)4220 TAOtSTEtlB) (R>S»mgWtoo)R AmsBtrg5 65 Mss D J Junes (5) 16 

6 400044 RATSYGRlMES(B)(D)(JKGr>7ie5) JSMoam665 Mrs S Hoars (S) 3 

7 26120 BEN GUNN (IB) (□) (Mchae^ Whte) P Wateyn610D Mss S Sanmorth (3) S 

5 8650 REDOUBTABLE (Id IP) (0 W Chapnen) 0 Chvxian 700— -IteRCterkt 

9 2*0034 TOUJOURS RIVIERA (1l)(C)(D)(Ej(ftCD)J Pearce 8 911 J«daPaami2 

6 004Q2 tULilTOVBt (2^(D)(MrBDMtoky) MHeakto-GbBS9 Mm N Lodranod (7) 8 

11 -1IC5 UJCWfARCHSl (1^(0) (The ParWiaws) JM&adey59fl .C Brywi (5) IS 

12 XOSO PERtOES(9)<D)(MssG)M9H«y)Us5Grtelenay4 97 Hiss L VbOaro (7) S 

Q 000603 JUWWl(11)UMtalsy)-IMBrtaey4 94 .Mss E A Jones (7) 11 

14 wm SCaiTOFSUCCESSm(DKSaeedaiMiaMauto392 IBs S Eddvy (5) 10 V 

6 020000 HKH IN LOVE (10} (D) (B U Cyte) C Cyaer 4 9 1 MnSBastey t3 

16 MJOOD BACXHAWXB (S)(Leset Uetntl U Warwtg 6 0 e SMbttio Mggtns (5) 1 4 

• Ifidtaared- 

Mtanwn ireghc 8a » 06 True hatakap weigft Sactfandfir 6st 7b 

BETTING: 6-1 ChevA 7-1 Ban Gww. M Redaubtebie. HtoBtovK; Scent Of Success, 10-1 Nomare 

Mr Nlceguy Amber Otaook, Peridso, 12-1 etam 

S97: No conesponcfag race 

FORM VERDICT 

With a rurber ol bont-nmers rhe pace e gong o be test end lta wfl ktealy sut CHEWTT who 
has a ka « to bveur edey An turned toewtog ton Ihe Sauetraned Scent o» Success * 
■sly on iris taator gtxnd and HenauMe has the ebity 6 go wal « a raasoraUe pnee 

rc~no] EBP GRANVILLE MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £10.000 
3,w ( added 2YO 6 f Penalty Vaue £6,775 

1 BLUE SNAKE (USA) (GodcfaTto) Saeed bn Suocr Bit - LDeBDii 2 

2 DQIO BOTS UT 3 Racng) C AlenB n WRyanl 

3 JOSR ALGARHOUD (She*h AhrwC Al Lbktxmj MChamnfi 11 .0 Pester 4 

4 MUfOAHSH (Harntfan AJlteVsxiT| P Wakryn 8 Tl RCodnnee 

5 MUOTAIB (Hamdan AJ MakttiTi) M Tragormg B 11 Pto Eddery 7 

6 SSGE (The Ftoyai Ascot Racrg an) S» U Seu® B n Hf R Swtohum 5 

7 SWALLOW HJGHT (McMs Rficng) G Wfrago 8 tl HHHsB 

8 WORLD ALSTT (R ESangstorB Mr AKCoiris)PChappte-Hyani 8 11 J Reid 3 

-B talared - 

BETTING: 5-2 Blua Snake, 11-4 Josr AJgartwud. 3-1 Worid Atari. 132 Stega. 8-1 SuBcmr FtighL 
16-1 MundahWv 20-1 Muparb,3S-l Demo Boys 
697 LaTsah S V R Hlb 6-1 (E KOs] totem (5) 8 ran 

FORM VERDICT 

WVh sewn to the e^ht haring entoes In the bg Mum races the cnid pmdjce some good 
perfonros BLUE SNAKE and Josr Aigarboud are two in partaiar who hare t»en wei sx4- 
sd. vdh ihe Godotehn rtptaseratoto geting the nod 

e ocl ORAPA DIAMOND HANDICAP (CLASS C) £10,000 
J,OJ l added 1m 4f Penalty Value £7,003 

1 36(H) BA3BUFW(USA)pi)(ShttalfciHmmed)MJchr8on4 6IL — _„.DO’DonoboeB 

2 60S ROKEBy«)WL(B)(D)(PtaMBlon)IBal*g660. LDMtorllO 

3 0D«B W111E CGNQUS1 p7) (Q) prcfTOxI ‘fcctoj Ifes G Kta«y 698 A Oak 9 

4 0040 GFTTOKat(51) (kksDEfa) 0Chappe!4 95 KFMwt 

5 50000 PRASE FALCON (17) (D) (Lady Hamscnj Bi«5 4 gs JtWs3 

6 6-QS KARAKIA {1^ (Mrs Luoena McKSti) S Waoda 495 WR9eMuii7 

7 080040 ZtXMJDI (2Z) (9ie* Ahrua fausuf Al Sabtoi) K Mahto 4 9 4 R Cochrane 1 

8 B684 S&^AflO) |GPpe>) RSfrpR)n492 HGete^wa 

9 90 OflMaJE(31)(lftsKDoyto)PChB(ple4fyam3B9 JRMd5 

6 -1103 VER0WCAfflANC0(1l»(l^ UJWheten)PHEtigsr585 .NPO«Bti(5)4 

-lOdodered- 

BETTMG: 4-1 GM Wta 1 M Rokeby Bowl. 8-1 KflrakM. IM Onaeto, 7-1 Zugurf, 8-1 WBfe 
Conquer, Veronica Franco, 10-1 others 
69MykByvor78 6GSto*ensfrl (Laoy Htotal tam (6 8 ran 
FORM VERDICT 

Thera esrwti have bean a bet®- system ftan bacfcbg Fraritto Detlon at Ascot 6 mean years 
ami Ns mua Rokeby Bovrtcan be apected to go ««• wtdi contotiens to sul HMever. be has 
not van a tarvtap tor owr three years and tins looks a rest between Oft Token and KARAKIA 
ttwgral prefemw h tar the «®r. who franed to good Htoa orar an extrded n« ■ fade 
test time and bote are to appreerta ihe extra detarce. 


MARKET RASEN 


HYPERION 

2.15 Night Time 3.45 Alqalrawaan 

2.45 Medal lie MlDtaire 4.15 George Dillingham 

3.15 Mighty Phantom 4,45 Dahiyah 

GOING: Good e Rrm. 

■ R^n-hand. sharp, uxuattog cscut. Ffan-in ot one futang 

■ Couse is E ot town on A63L Market Rosen staoon (Lncctii - Gmeby ine) «n ADMIS- 
SION: CkiO Cl3: Tartersafa E9 (QAP mai iD er s ol cause's Jubtee Ckib halt price); Si- 
uerRtog£5 f-htoBewCtebCMPs half priced CAR RARIC-ptonto areas £2 /emanderlrM 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: M Pipe 17-79 (215%). Mrs U Revatey 16-89 («%). Mm S 
Smith 13-go (144%). U W Euterby S58 (138%). M Chapman 6-163 (37%). 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: A P McCoy 1^38 (328%). A S Smith 16-135 (119%) A Maguire 
14-6* (219%). L Wyer U-75 pa7%l R Gterttty »-107 (d%V M A Ht*8«til«l 942 (1>3%> 

■ FAVOURITES: 34-554 (35%) 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Chez Catalan (ZAS). 

o ic| BILL WILD SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS G) 
lo l £2,000 added 2m 5 f 1 10yds Penalty Value £ 1,716 

1 0200-1 FABULOM (FR) (38) (Mertn Ppe fteeng CU> ! U Ppe5 11 6 APlfcCoy 

2 2-4S0 RACe*Q HAWK £JSA) (10) (D) (G Mtors) P Boren 6 11 6 WMaratonB 

3 3C-50 DOCTDR-J (10) (Saelh Ffehatoy B Umetyn B 6 6— - — BtanflB 

4 4TUBP M0Hr7BE(f3)|UsUuMnStanim)>fHswe6O6 GShenktoJ^ 

5 0603- lBtBANUiy^S)(IAsCJCato)RriadgesB6 6- _J Hanto (7) B 

6 OPOO-I PEEPODAV(3S)LfchnLfto)tooyd)AJLQd(WDOd7 6iO. Steytor 

7 34303- POPPTS DREAM (256) (Jtor Whiur j J Wtarton B 68 ASSnafltB 

8 34-245 HBSS0UT5t(1(l)(D)(Jahn!U)KHoee967 — M ARtogeraki 

9 F18H REEFAS UtL (W) (G W Braco^ P Bxfea 6 6 7 AMagtoraV 

6 46564 CANStCCANCAMpS) fThefintinglenRerinershp) CSrah665 M Ranger 

it STRAIGHT LACSI (49) (0) (Mrs E M R Utfow) P Oart® h 03 .. i. Curnmtoa £] 

C P*4P4 UP THE TEMPO (12 (tan Rowe) P Fane! 9 60-— _R wager (7) 

6 CBODIP ROCKY ROMANCE (17) (ifctuef Afftebfi R Qste Tl 6 0 A Bates (3) 

M PFDPQ HARRY GAS1MPEDME(14) (Iks MJemn)R Johnson? 60 JC Johnson 

>14decterad- 

Mrimm nojgfr lOu. Tiue handle^} weigher Up The TempoUst tab. Hocty Romanes 9sttQ2i. Hsny 
GBsuitoedMe9sSB> 

BETT7NG: 7-7 Rabuton. 5-1 RMteti llffl, fr t Uriwn Utf, 7-1 Peep 0 Day, 8-1 Racing Hawk, Mies 
Sorter. Can She C«i Can, 10-1 others 
697: Five Flags 9 6 0 R WMirtsan it-i far (Ms 5 Srtothl 6 ran 
FORM VERDICT 

The Fabalan fes^ene good rdB by he young jodtsy a scare ^si tmtanaesan- 

cewahto tfta a cenar Toiy McCoy wl do the same today He e not guoranteed » repeat tha ef- 
tort however, and URBAN LILY, who tad a nn an the FW w »*ek end is a sold peffarro n 
the grade, bote a more retake srieebon Reetati MU and Mas Soutar era tohera to consetor 
atong wan Popp/s Cttan 

10 AR l AUNT BESSIE'S YORKSHIRE PUDDING MAIDEN HURDLE 

(GLASS E)&1£00 added 2m If 110yds Penalty VMue £3*324 

1 OP CHE2 CATALAN (13) (RB ifarkrj Mrs L Javel 7 Tl f Mr RForrisM (7) V 

2 IC0AA1E (NLITAIRE (F83) Mames Hartnett) UPpeS n 5 ..APUcCoy 

3 0344-5 MR SPECULATOR (28) (North Owtoh Racing) J Speamg 5 11 5 EHosband(3) 

4 FO-t COURTHOUSE WFJWba MW tfls|M Chapman 4 n 2 W Worthington 

5 P? GAJAN (Z7) Lbhn MBarrs Daropm (NMportl Ltd) B Ltovto^P 4 ti 2 MtosEJ Jooee 

B GIDRKUS EfttOUNTSt (F322) (CramArJ Harper) C Mam 4 n 2 CUewe8yn 

7 34 MVSAUARBJJQ (14) (TABamesi MBames4 ti 2 Steytar 

8 ONUT J0SH(F51) (Ms AntoeaMVjtaon) JGbuer4 tl 2 ASsmth 

-Bdedarsd- 

BETTWG: 1-3 MatteOe UBake.6-1 Gfarious Enootota UM Mr5pecobta W-J Gqsn, MySaftaref- 
to, 20-1 Cout House, (My Josh, 50-1 Chez Catalan 
697 No correspondrtg race 

FORM VERDICT 

He may not be a betting proposition, but MEDAILLE MILTTAIRE camct be reafcs- 
ucaRy opposed. He was in a different pansh to these on the Flat ana a sight of nu- 
des may have reknded he appetite for raeng. 

I o eel MITSUBISHI SHOGUN NOVICE HURDLE 

lo l P) £5,000 added 2m 3f 110yds £3,41 5 I3&1 

t P66-71 KAZAWAfB (USA) (IQ (D) (Vbrtr Hpe Radng Ctob ) M Ppe 5 ti 12 APUcCoy 

bteac nritepyilettisinorwl datwban Stines, wfsscap 

2 OF 1-1 MIGHTY PHANTOM (USA) (54) (DintoTaneefaaigJRndps SI) 7 _JI A Fbgeraid 

tatow bbek disc. and bta hatred stoeveu black cep 

3 03-1 REVERSE CHARGE (22) (Cl fG A H*rte)G A Harte 6 TI 6 F Lately (3) 

eowakf yeen, red dtenond and amttets. ivts» cap 

4 04-04 PENINSULA 80V (10) lB» Swanl PBc«n5 TT fl Whterston 

rnal uue end wfSB cfeboto. wHe ctoews. mjal bka Jffla, whte cap. royal fitoe stir 

5 43330- RE9WAROT (RJ) fftobon LW Lkfl L Unyd-Jarres 5 11 0 U H Naugbtort (^ B 

rcwfbUft Mhaesac sramd steeras ate scran cep 
-Sdedend- 

BETTING: 441 Ksznari, 7-2 Mgtrry Ptrantora. 7-1 Reverse Charge. Peninsula Boy. 10-1 RetahtedL 
697: Jamaican Fight 4 H i N WOamscn *-5 !w (Mrs S Lamyman) 9 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Kazevrari: Former French-tranete mare made a wirmtog debut r this couitry wflh an 
easy victory over 2m 4f (good to Brm). a Worcester ton days aoa 
fJtahty Phonlorc Fak ftte pertormer who todi Ihe first jumps race of the new season 
a Nwm event at Heretard orar today's dstance, by 3 lengths (good D temV 
Reierae Charge: fteObraher to Ccnroj&t ftwr. meets tnj&v* opposition than when 
e&n-tength wmer te Market Rasen earter this morah On i U2L good to firml 
Peninsin Boy: Makes Is huntag debut Showed pramse test tone when faurth at 
erghteen n 2m NH Flat nee at \Atoroester ten days ago. beaten 7 3M lengths. 

Ro k i l iuiUL Former usette Flat pari o tmg showed nottimg on hb teal outtog when ads- 
tannotn in a sefeng hwde at Carimel back to May 

VERDICT: Kazawori has done nothng wrong since moving from France and is 
entitled to start tavounta However. MIGHTY PHANTOM cotid upset the odds. She 
& an improving r«dier trom a stable in form who can take advantage of me wsi^it 
she gets, from Martto Pipe's charge.. 

pOcl TOTE SUMMER SPECIAL HANDICAP CHASE RTI 
fCS £20.000 added 2m 4fPenaHv Value £13.470 KSkfl 

1 400- n DARAYDAN (12) (D) P A Jchrscn) M Ppe 6 12 0 APUcCoy 

tyA taerreraW Breen steves write cap. emerald green spats 

2 052-n THE WONT WATT (2t)(C)(0kf Beds PartetalRPhtas 9 120 CUewelyn 

met nftee heked taws, tibbk c«> 

3 34023 SCOTTISH BAMBI (21) (WBemJKaylPRMtober 6 114 — RGankty 

4 Vim*GwS^«^(D^Soto^ , PBowai^T| , 3 t3 ^t a ^ e ’^^ a .W Uanton 

Qjte blue ana vrite OheeJo. wrwe staves, ratal bk# team wM> cep rojaf bbe sor 

5 14FO- AFTER IHE FQKptJJ(D) (AN Bote® (farteij NHavto TT 68 R Greene 

dart green, maun noeps 

6 13152 AU2AIRAWAAN(42)(D)takJDstatiCMarn968 %AUagube 

rata bta md spas, bbek coa nta toots 

7 22-121 SHMBAKLIS(19{D)(W3KASDart)GMcCaut6 60 Efkwtend(35 

tfart Otoe, pv* epassfc and star ot oy 

8 ,PfrF4 SASKIA'S f®TD (22) (Ciator Hdctogs LimrBd) J Fbtherton ti 60 D Byrne 

tifedu write (Wrote 

9 UPUP8 WCMBtPSIOR (21) (p) (TVQAen) ACsnolB60 JCtetoty 


6 541B-1 CRMGSTOWN(22)(C)(J0B8rr)hksJBarr660 NSrrtBi 

(tort bke, red cross beta, orange sleews Ofte cor 
-iDdeetered- 

MnhHsniwgftciOa. True tetortcap tmtghts: Stenoe hSIs 9a 12®, Sastea'sRBrosteMra.tec/jEto- 
peroraa 7Bt Craigstoitn 89 48i 

BETTING: 54 Draiydan, 7-2 Gower-Slave. 5-1 Time Wort Wat, 6-1 Seoahh Bemtti, 8-1 SMmba 
was, 12-1 AJqtermaan, 18-1 After Tbe Fait. Saskk'a Hem, Crtegstown. 20-1 Inch Emperor 
697. Vfce Advce 7 it 7 R Ganiny 7-4 lav ^t ftanvnond) 5 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Daraydan: A superior perfermer orer hudes, he hacked home on fas chasing debut 
but ^uped poorly In a te* corwnctog cfapiay at Wrtverhanpton last bme 
Time Wonl WMb Vary usefii chaser tooked as good as ever wanning at Vtbhmrhaupiun 
earty this month (2m, good) with Scontah Bembi 6 tagths bat* in tfwd {7fa better 
otf) Generaty at his best over 2 ntas 

Scottish BamU Made a mistake behtad Time Wont Wak Iasi tone and can reverse 
ptaemgs on 7to better tarns Has not wen over further than an if 
Gower State: ftorn a stabla bang to farm he won his fotxlh race of the season wtih 
agamevEtory a Sedgaftokl last tone (2m 51 good to firm) 

After The Fojc Wfanrng tuder whose sole victory owr fences wee te Southwell last 
December, he 6 often let down by poor ^npn& LAety to need the race 
Atq uiiim w ara u Fenner useki hudler not dsgraced when Sf second to Danger Baby 
at Market Rasen last month. C2m 4t good) 


SMnbe HBk Ran on to take a handcap chase at Str ut toed last month (2m J{ good 
to firm) Previously ftafcfted 41 second » Gower Stove (Eb better off) at Wbreestec 
SaaMa'e Hero: Former ustert chaser who drops to dwanco attar ane-peced faurth 
Oehrtf Craigteown ww amt at Mariet Rasen last time. 

Inch Emperor toconsoent dtaset whose three victonee nave al come at Lucfcwt he 
has shown notiwig rt teas 

CratgtaWK Wrtevg onty he second ever race when a vstor m Market ffasen (3m 1 1 
good to firm) fate tm* todayfc np looks too short and he looks ouclassecL 
VERDICT) Datayrlm carries a tatr waght and wl hw id ttptw on ha last yimprtg 
cfcptoy to hare any chance. hBm Gower-Stove looks a better preposition atthousto ha 
too rrev h»w fittay been caught Dy the handcappar Afthooght Eb cut of the hanrt- 
cap SMmba HBta tooked to be on the itogrede on ras las nn and can taka advan- 
tage <ti the weight he gats from hs mrats today 

ly. -i el ULES RACING SUMMER SPECIAL HANDICAP RK| 
H,ia l HURDLE (C) £15.000 2m If 110yds £10318 WSMm 

1 mu- SUPBTTOP (F8) (D) (Mrs B Lingo) L Lingo 6 ED MfBGtoaon(7) 

hhck and arite ago. back taoesi rate armfae and cap 

2 TfiS-S URMORUtlTTY (13) IP H Boarirg) S R Bowreg 7 11 4 — ..TDBGCoratw 

onerato peat ate iwtav (qienentel. njfcw staves, emerald green tors 

3 OPF-O PROSlGHTBt (F21) (J kBBn) B Lteurteyn 7 11 0 Bltowte) 

wteBi md c hevrons, ttert green dames, dart geen arte ted saved cap 

4 3U4-1P CALL MY GUBT (F15) (0 D& Ite J P Qeri R ftiaaxkfi 6 6 MAFfageita 

«( erneraUcreen titeto demond green arid red diatiab on tavos. ivtee cap: ^een ctenwrte 

5 0(114- LOVEYOUMBUONS (F26) [A G Fear) M Ffae 6 6 6 A P McCoy 

orange, bbe and cfncobte fraopK orange cap 

6 2S61- UGHTMNG QUEST (120) (C) (D) (Us 5 Smkh) Mrs S Snsh 7 6 6 JtUagterti 

da*bbjB, large ph* speta, pink cep 

7 0400-8 INDIAN JOCKEY pqp) (Stuart M Hater) U Rpe 6 66 CUeodeB 

bbteu "rite fwfas arw ateavea hooped cap 

8 34-635 NON Wmtffi (22) (CO) (Alan Uarv^M Chapman 7 68 W Worthington 

red arte lefaivtaterte^ wfMe taw and cap 

9 M2H- GEORGE DiLUNSNAll (Ft2) (B^ (JmSbriGSmSi 8 65 LWyar 

teftnK (Wk tera sash, hooped tame, maroon cap 

6 1t4?t- TERDAD(USA)(F1U)(D)(L£&0eLaHtye)UnMifevdey564~. GLse 

redandbtarthaqps. Uach sterie& redaonfeea quamdop 

11 6041 ROUTING (Z7) p) IDnek Jones) NAyftts 660 — - L Cumhro (S) 

yatanpupfecrresrftoramft faked taws guanared cap 
-11 doctored - 

Mranum weight 10O. True Imtcap aerg It Routing a St 136. 

BETTWG: 5-2 Ttirdad. 7-1 LoveyounteDooe. 8-1 Supnrtop. Prtzafiglta Ughtotog Quest, kufian 
Jockey George Datingtan, Iff-i others 
B97 no co mrep onatog race 

FORM GUIDE 

Supertop: ConsEtem hurdtor last season who won three tones wer dstances beiween 
an and 2m 4t Ran LTciteced over tin 6f on the flatten tteys aga 
Mr Morfnty: An reproved hurtSsr tost season when he won lour times, he locked to 
have retaned his sparkle whan fourth ot rue at Stratford (2m rtOyds, good to firm) 
PrtzaOghter Ltertout to wn a two rrb handcap at Southuta (goodl n jme with 
Ncto Vtotafeftteif) and Intfian Jockey (sixlhibehtod arri held, he subsequently fto- 
shed thrd to Routing, agato (wer twn mie& te Uttoeiei (good) 

Cad My Guest Inconsistent hurdler who shooed he best ade with comfortable vic- 
tory over 2m 4l at Worcester last month. 

LoveyoumllifartK A issful perfermer on the flat, he was an Impressive wmer on his 
mtatog debut n barti March. He goes wei fresh and d poentraiy etahandcapped 
U g hl iti n a Quest: He won a novice htette over the course very sasiy last August be- 
tore retumrg from a seven month lay-off to wn at Kelso Cm. 2t good) baa n March 
Incfian Jockey: LSefJ fronHitoner who looks held on his rito behind Prizefighter on 
te seasonal debut last month. 

Non Vintage: 5to better off fat finshtog just over 21 third to Prtaeflghfer at Southwe# 
beck In ^ma he has since run poorly here owr todayti mp. 

George Dffllngham: Has usefii farm cruet 2m. but has not run ewer hurdles sree ds- 
app onittog tcurth when tavounte et Wetherby last Aprft Has recent term on the flat. 
Tferriad: tbpresswo witoev of three races test season, he warmed 141 for fhe contest 
with a run on ihe Rat ten days ago 

Routing: Lett recent poor form Dehnd him when vwinng a! Uttcneter test month (2m, 
goorftwtthPr to aBtfaar (4*j worsa otfi B lengths back n tf«L 
VEROf CD Loveyoumnons looks to be the pref. of Martto PfaaS two ruiners and has 
9w benefit of Tony McCoy to rhe sadde. and Call My Guest wodd pose a threat il on 
Ns best behanouc Howevec the most Bieiy wmrer is TERDAD. Mary RevefayS charge 
erty fated to tfeiver season on soft (Found, he looks reasonably handc^ped and 

has been warmed up bye recenrcuiing or me ftat_ 

\A Tel UK HYGIENE HANDICAP CHASE (F) £6,000 |3| 
added 2m If 1 1 0yds Penalty Value £4,41 6 Km 

1 22354- ARDSHUfl.(l32)(D)(P JQrme)RBudO«9C0 JBPowtel 

pupte taarte ta on cap 

2 11FHF THIS IS MY LITE (93) (0) (THs fc My Ute Rartnratai) Wst K IMgon 9 It B.W Uarstan 

taw tart seams arte annlm. btx* and yeto* saved cap 

3 2F5-P5 CtACSftAND BLUES (14J (C) (j (. Hsttoyd) A J Loduwcd 9 n 6. JBnAOenW 

tartkmaitxKlwipcwitwJy arte cap.yefcw sleeves, TOotxiarmfeB 

4 343F-3 TAWtTCH (FT) (CO) (AnOy Peake! M W Easterby tint A P McCoy B 

ttacA. ernertec/ gear hoog taw arte rap 

5 D3-P2 QAHT01H (USA) (f7) (P F Mctot4 D WtahS 7 6 6 — „ G Bradley 

emeraw green orange eras ol fanane 

6 34230 DR ROCKET (21)(D) (The Ftockateers) R Ota Q 6 tl CUettaynV 

grey arte red (Quartered), wtde taws, red cap 

7 44/PO SUPER SHARP (NZ) (51) p) (M K Pemy) I Wiams 6 6 8 RGarflty 

ted. bee* ay». write teeeta bbc* arte red Jfflpea cap 

8 222-6 FQfWOre BROTHER pt) (D) (D»rte Canpbsfl) Mra S Srreh B 6 6 -RWlkinaon (5) 

jeta. bta* oo» bets, yetav taves. ta* cfevrans 

9 23524 RUTKS80Y(43) (Army PeaktekksAE Jchrecr965 — A Maguire 

ta* emeiad peat loop, tares and cap 

6 /361P- VICTORY ANTHBA (64) (P Gray Umted) P Ofirte C 6 0 „L CtotortnS (5) 

bfecL red sta red sk«vQA tilta darroKte red eqn. bbek ster 


n 2634 E£WM (28) pj (fan SegrtaPEccfes n6Q MAheniV 

red arte erikB styes, checked store 

6 U53-6 ROBARA (14) P W Mchofeon) M Bamea 8 6 0 -SThyfar 

btaeft, erira hoops, ta* cap: nriteta 

6 341F-0 IRISH DOMINION P5) iGreerecra Fbcng ftrtneraipLW) VOartosi 8 60J COlQty B 

bene, red eeemt emerete green stones red seem, red op 
K 30534 NORTHSIN OPnMiS7 (f 9) (CQ (Mfarworttr CUst B Lfawiyn 660.MasE JJoaes 
tmtM&een. ledmened tangle, emerald geensieaes. red spot wfmeap 

S PULP- ORCHID HOUSE (187) OmnBitaore)NJ Pomfret660 — JtWUger(7) 

dart oft*, nhm chevron, checked taies. nrftie cap 
-ISdectarad- 

Mnknuni waght lOsl True nandkap weights: Sawn 83 ISO. Patera 9a Ste Irish DomWon 9sf Sb. 
Hoerhcm Opftrrta 8s Bb. Orchid House 83 2fr. 

BETTWG: 4-1 Tkpstch, 7-1 FeowIck'B Brrthet. 8-1 Ruth’s Boy, Rotara. 10-1 Dr Rocket, Unto. 
Northern Optknist, 12*1 others 

697. Branfaeberry B 11 2 R Guest S-2 p few Mb S 9«h) 6 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Antetute: A tamer hGtvtrained nmner who Is bast warhed today hs three vms have 
af been on soft gaud and he is Btefy to need the outtog 

TNs is My life: Former Charts Brocks' traned gteding wtei usehJ famt to Nonce diafir 
es. Haa done Htk» end has a poor ^imptog record of late 
Cumberiand Blues: Fai handcap chaser who won twice last season, ha has shewn 
Me to three nre the campaign 

Tbpotch: Corasten efraser last season, partioiarty on ihs course, he was a distant 
tfwd here to Time wifarfi Vttert test tone Qoseiy hantfcapped vwth Fenwick’s Brother 
• Daltiyair Unplaced al Pardubice in Jrtie. he was a two length second behind Daray- 
dan ai Vtocester over 2m earter the month. 

Dr Rocket Wtieran umnerof W races who ftoisfwd 23 bahrid 71me «fcn r Wba sf Wtar- 
hantatoi (2m. good) on his last appearance. 

Super Sharp: Former vrtoreg chaser who has been fighUy raced to the test two sea- 
sone Uplaced a. Perth last tone and best eraictied. 

Fenwick 's Brother Won over this dslaice at Hwham (good to sort), last month he 
previously ran agood sectjte over ths track and trip back « Nfay Stated QC> dose 
Ruth’s Bioy: A former winning potot-to-pcirner who has been rumng met further untd 
h« last etfart over this cortse and dstance last month, when faurth to Time WbnT Vta 
Victory Anthem: aPoor lumper who uiexpeciedy won a handcap chase at Ptmpton 
iasf season (an. good) faded off and ptteed up on res test nn. at Tbwcuster to May: 
B ewiru toconsisBm chaser whose test victory was r Au^st 67. he was teaykq on 
wel when 21 tfwd behtod Last Try at Uttaster (2m good) 

Rafaara: Unrrspmng gtetag whose tea nn was when Bth. beaten 30 lengths beng 
Wid Brook el Sedgerfrakl J^n, Good to ftm) Lias firm grand 
Irish Dominion: Made a vnrmtog chastog debut n a Sefcig handcap at utefaw last 
eeason. Has tawm nothng since 

Northern Opdmtet Behnd kish Domkilon (and nted). on hs debut win et Lurton 
she has te»wn a bile on her last tv® runs, most especially when second a Newton 
Abbot m Jine pm it good) 

Orchid House: Shown no s^jn of abtty war nudes she b making h» chasmg debut 
VERDICT: There Is Me to choose between Ihpatcfi, Ruth’s Boy and Fenwick’s 
Brother on thee recent contests. A more nteresting prospect s DAHIYAH, who is 
worth a chance on the strength of f® ewtaent second to Daraydan earter thte month. 


NEWCASTLE 

HYPERION 

2.10 Al Waffi 2.40 Ocker 3.10 Diktat 3.40 
Alcayda 4.10 Dfllus 4.40 Suez Tornado 

GOING.- Good to Firm (Good in many pieces) 

STALLS: tin 21 - tar ade; rematod er - stands side. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: ttgh tor 5J to 7t Low for tin to tin 2L 

■ Left-hand, oval crxrse; rsng nn-«i: tough gafloptog track. 

■ Course is on Al 5m N ol town Metro service to Four Lane 
Ends station from Newcastle raiway station. Bus sendee from 
there. ADMISSION: Club Ci5 : Tariersafe CIO: Saver Ring £4 
R2 less In each enclosure tor QAPs and regotered aeabted) 
CAR PARK: Free 

■LEADING TWUNStS: M Johnston 2B-60 (TO%) J Berry 22-66 
fyu%L IM J Ramsden «-l4B (113%). J Dunlop 12-45 £67%) 
■LEACHNG JOCKEYS: J Weaver 27-02 (17B%) J CtaoB 21-176 
ttl9%l J Fortune S--57 (121%). G Dufflefa H-05 (116%) 

■ FAVOURITES: 172-478 (36%) 

LONG DISTANCE RUNNER: Aleaytte (340) and Somayds 
{4A« have been 9em 344 mass. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Cumbrian Caruso (240), Bodfari 
Signet (4.10) 

rsifn NORTH EAST 9-AG CEMENT 

MAIDEN STAKES (D) £4,600 BUI 
added 2Y07f 

I t ALWHmDloderaO. Jffatte»3 

2 BOUJN ROGER TEaeSty 90 LChamod(2 

3 KNIGHTED NTrider 90 GMSeidA 

4 IBM LODGE JFtaGtoteO 90 J Wearer 1 

-4 deetered - 

BETTING: 8-13 AIVtteE, 4-1 Softr Boget. 5-T MW tadge, 8-1 Knitted 
FORM VERDICT 

No enredtee fancy armies fa any to toe rumere taough AL WAAF1 
b reeerad fa nea yearn Derby W4h Data Lrttera yjverta up b toe 
ita tat aarotoateFaryKaig coir can be a njeoad l ka me The 
nniBHp spot s harder to preda MW Lodge eanwg a nenaw veea 

lO AO I WLUGAN BAKERY ‘FAMOUS RT7| 

FOR OUR FRESHNESS’ BiAl 
H’CAP (C> £7,750 Sf 

1 200434 aGGrSnANCBt(14)(D)EAS*»7 9C W3wji' 

2 30003 ATLANTIC VBWG (M) (CD) M Jehnacn3S9-— ICanteMO 

3 CD® LAGOaVAfMNOR(CO)RV»ttaer697J3eanMcitaoen9V 

4 66400 «E5lCajRriUGCn5)(pqMWEreBtyS97J.C>iafflote7 

5 6605 IM9K2) PARK (8) (CO) Mrs J temsQen 4 8 B — JFortwe6 

8 222001 0CKSlfl«(D)tt5N»4sate»486 „PUcCabe3 

7 000400 CUtSVANCMUSOS TE3dofay384. .OHenoiSB 

8 -00003 LADYSHH8FF(10)(CO) M WEae»tiy782 — GPerktoSB 

9 0-0002 MRS MALAPROP{7) (0) U Qiarrai 37 T3 AMeckay* 

V 040-Q PUMFnST{1t9(D)L^^nes876JaterafarKtolfS)2 

l&*rvn weigtt 7S ICBt True ftandeep wsgfi Ptem Retrain 
BETTING: 34 /UterteeVSdng, 11-2 Ltay Stiertfl. 6-1 Oeta TMUtopO 
Prafc, 8-1 Zlggyte Denta Lago dl Vteano. Weteceuit Magic, Ura Hn- 
prop, 10-1 wtiera 

FORM VERDICT^ 

BS stee to sw )*SP ffartws on ihe sEtods arte hold nt eace. Lar^r 
SbraifT b argutay the bete handcapped nsrsB n Die race ate srice- 


ly ta»d n site & Hearer . tfwa are sevtate n ffw Sta to ate her 

□n up front md the race staid be run to art MJNGO PARK who 
can sste leeoa 

l o ini REED PRINT BEESWING HVJ 
J|1U 1 STAKES (Group 3) (CLASS A) EiAl 
£30,000 added 7f 

1 1S36- OECQRATB)fEOp23)tDJ JGoaien687-GHtedS fffl 

2 40-03 AITBBBCMNW(t8mOIita494^/ tetag 2in 

3 00004 OMAHA OTY 06) (D)B GuLt* 4 3 0 

4 o-m DKTST (38) (K Dialer 3 30 JftrtB»«720 

-4dKtared- 

8EnmMata73DecBtertHirn,B-lApptteien»«l.lM Omaha Cty 


FORM VERDICT 

Despite teen etxxn Ihe ground, poentbly topriass DDCTAT is hard 
to oppose. Comecuons tetodew hkn from me Jtey Cto on acccue 
of the tafl going and are unBely to risk hm 3 smiar condkona pre- 
*ai T)» chance al a tetee pace 6 temnated with sauenote Appre- 
hanstn a pacemaker fa toe steecorai Decorated Here b en 
adrtrahti sort, but faces an upfte task gvng Dhtte XU 

1 0 Aril THOMAS LONSDALE 
l!ZrJ GALLAGHER HANDICAP (D) Hfll 

£5,000 added 1m 2f 32yds 

1 212-00 PBtSION FLU® (09) (D) M W EJa»ty 4 9 11 — .TIiMHI 

2 4-232 ALCAYK (2S) J Dinxi 3 9 1 0 Carter 3 

3 064204 BSKWRAT (12) D Mrriati 4 8 13 JWhtvw 2 

4 200000 CEE-M-K (15) E Alston 483 W&jppte*B 

-4 declared - 

BETTING: JO-11 Akeyde, 13-8 Pmston Fund, B-1 BegorraJ, 12-1 Cee- 
N-K 

FORM VERDICT 

Wto Begonat eonerdiat dsapporrtng recemfy erte Peateon Fund 
and Cse-N-K cut d term ths a ties fai to ALCAYDE d**rt> fears 
about hie tendency to mss the break, fte is generaly PTO9BS9VB and 
hopefuly hal hands toe (Mta grouid here 

\'k in] ELDON GARDEN SHOPPING SELLING 
1TL- IC/ I STAKES (F) £3,000 added 2YO 6 f 

1 00060 BODFAM SIGNET (14) M W Eas&ty 8 6 . — .T Lucas 7 B 

2 63004 BUNDY p) MCharronSG JFoetiaw2 

3 Q20CO RB) AMAZON (B)J Berry SC J> Boday (7)3 

4 0 BAY OF BS4GAL (21) H AlBOitfa B 7 JtWneton(5)1 

5 0348 MLUS (21) B Rotate 8 7 W Strata 6 

6 0600 FOREST GLADE (3) M BKQin 8 7 _G Carter 11 

7 0 hKJVSAY THE LADS (120) N Tridar S 7 — Wm TWder 4 

B 300 MAH) TO MEASURE (17) U Wt^n B 7 D Merna^i (7) 5 

9 00034 SWMISTRESSf5)UDodsB7 DMeGBmnS 

60O222U SIPBT STRDES (14) (BF) Citeitua87 CLowthsrS 

n 0 TVJUANA(l9)BG4*r87 J Cam* 10 

-11 (factored- 

BETTING: 7-4 Bandy. 7-2 Mhn, 5-1 Red Amazon, Soper Sbfdee, 13-1 
Uted fa Measure. 20-1 BocBart Signet, Bay of Bengal, Skymtatrees, Tr- 
)uans, 25-1 others 

FORM VERDICT 

BUtOY toe obvious stems to a ureter shale tfwtfi it nay be wrtth 
keeprg jn eye on Hovray The lads h the berthg 

IVan] ROTHMANS ROYALS NORTH SOUTH 
CHALLENGE H’CAP (D) £8,000 1m 

1 04-21 CAPTAIN LOGAN (38) D Loners 9 6 -J Fortunes 

2 1-0033 BOLL1N TERRY (14) (CD) TEateertiy 4 96. J. Cheroot* 10 

3 K-1 S0MATOAPS)(D) Jtfatop399 GCnerT 

4 056214 COLWAYRnZ(13)(D) WS»rey4 9B JCamB4 

5 5R30- HE D6TWCT (Z74) (D) MrsASwrberit4 96 -GDtefleldll 

6 60060 FUEYEBSGGpl) WKenp3B4 CUmther7 

7 421-co RWRa<0Va}(«9UaJfteTOdBn393 D PetruS 

B 05646 WGHT CHORUS (15) (D)BfWfB«14 92 G Pert* 6 

9 -2160 DfiUSIVE AIR (19) (CD) E Yteyrres 6 91 — D Harrison 8 

6 560600 TAH5WH1(15)I*^ Jftarrstei5B6 WctoriaAppUbyCOI 2 

11 2H6- B.PH8fClPe(3(S)(BF)J0tnBerty4B'O ACuBm2 

12 05454 SUEZ TORNADO (140) (D) EAlaonSB? — .WSirataSB 

- 12 deetered - 

BETnNG.-3-l Soroayite. 4-1 Captato Logan, 7-1 CohrayRkr, 8-1 MgM 
Chores, to-l BoOfa fany. Far Rsmovsd, Imgteahe Afa fafls Watt, B 
Princfpe, 12-1 ethers 

FORM VERDICT 

Ahenfcapti ranR but Mtety id be donated by tiro progress* 3yoti 
ri SQMAYDA an ^tegsL A fann ine nnhmg Rota ofgeES 

John 1X1*^ BupatSfixal an has got n kgfdy o« 63 and there e 
any smouit of roptovenrara to come. HoasrK there b a chan tte 

coddbeaRessyracei^fheEtends' soeowrthpskagm tnetti 
teptahra Ak(caJdh»e run ol race -tM shade hgi in tagra) the 
orty conBnned pacesetter. 


STRATFORD 


HYPERION 

2^0 Winn’s Pride 2.55 Going For Broke 3.30 
Sifver Standard 4.05 HR Tire Bid 4.35 Lord 
Esker 5.10 Supermick 

GOING: Good to Firm (Good to places). 

■ Left-hand cause with 200yds nm-n. 

■ Couree is SW of StrtefonHm-Arain on A439. Strattord sta- 
tion tin ADMISSION: Ctob CM: fattorsafe CU Couree C4 CAR 
PARK: tostee coarse £2, remander free 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: M Pipe 2B-113 (248%). D Nicholson 
17-50 (34%). G Balding 9-63 (U3%), P Nlcholls B-29 (278%). 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: R Johnson 20-99 0)2%). N WWamson 
16-65 (GB%). C Maude 7-39 (179%), D Gallagher 6-45 (03%). 

■ FAVOURITES: 164-430 (374%). 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: The Flying Doctor (330) 


jo on) WM HILL MAGIC NUMBER RCT 
h'CAP HURDLE (E) £3,000 UUl 
added 2 m 6 f 110 yds 

1 50006- CLARESWAN (102) U Pcfaase G n 6 R Supple 

£ 44-143 W!»rePRfDE(J35CTRHitatiita7n9_-.Gta4W» 

3 63-2F1 MASTER HYDEOISA) f13)(CD) JGoUe9n2 ^ADobbkl 

4 42861 DRAMA KBfG (10) (C) B Ltenetyn 866 — BFartcnB 

5 3DOF6 D4CHANTH) COTTAGE (10) K&dg»aar66Q-fi6tan»f (S) 

6 BXKh HASTBTDANCSTWra Mss Citato 1160 JfesCDysco 

7 4P/P0- UTTLE COURT ($81) (CO) E Sevan 760 RJtetnSM 

-7deetared- 

Mirsmum wetara. US. True hsndkxv ir&ghts: Enchereacf Comge SW 9t>, 
Uetear Dancer OH 86. Late Cowl te i£». 

BETTING: 94 Master Hyde, H Drama King, 3-1 Wbm’a Pride, 6-1 
CtBkesMBn.14-1 Ma*r Dancer, 16-1 Endorted Cottage. 25-1 Ufla Court 
FORM VERDICT 

MASTER HYDE and Drama King are the rvfani par. Ml they are pra- 
(errad n that erdar Ifeaa Hyde ««n w* plenty n harte here tea tme and 
asttaigh rumer-up tBagai ASan coed finch only tnrth te Hfcrcassr nwt 
Broa da race came only Sree days tera and he may not haw reewerad 
from hs earter earticns. 

1 9 eel ACTION UNE NOVICE HUR- MVJ 
DLE (E) £3,000 2m 110yds Uttl 

1 233-21 KR MONTAGUE (35) (D) T Dtme4y 6 n 5 ...M WMterescn 

2 F3G-2 K)ING FOR BROKE (4Z) (O BF) C MBTH4 11 2 D Gtetaghnr 

3 60235- BRAWE (PRj (Rt) P fente S O C TJMuntiiy 

4 G’ MELKW(B10)HHww7612 RThOfttai 

5 NBKPORrKMGHT (F275) DNdfason7 6fL. R Johnson 

ROT¥Tpcn4 tl 9 ADofaUi 

6 4 69... Michael Breram 


00- ALAKDAR 
F BOBKNO 


8 PH46- UOUNDUN SLAVE pffl D Write 9 T) 7 Mr S Stioraa (1) 

9 QKWO PRJNCES8»CLH«(1^RJP*8567_ Bftrttm 

-9 De clare d - 

STT1NG: 2-1 Newport Knight, 11-4 Ita MorosauB, 7-2 Going Far Broke, 
7-1 Eton. 14-1 Mteron Atekdec 20-1 Bob knows. Mountain Store, 
Princess Hten 

FORM VERDICT 

GOING FOR BROKE Btatad 6b suwor u Mr MortagM n curetd nand- 
Icsps. arte nut be tended to haw he measue on todays terms ffc hur- 
ttoo Bpemnce ccted aka me fan the edge cm marastrg newcomer 

Newport iatight wto lea r* way tsiiteFfea last year bur coJd be ri*h 

venaeri by a doige te seme and code 

| o~5n l WILLIAM HILL INDEX H’CAP RCT 
J,JU I CHASE (E) £4,000 3m KtfU 

1 2F25-U GS4S LAD (26) (D) Ms S Srmn Tl 120 — HrJCnratayD) 

2 4J-P33 NOifA CHAMP p2)(D) Ms S Sradh 10 H 7 . FRyfltllS) 

3 4im HO(JN7HEfBTYSTAH(ra)(D) JLVWte CP 5 R Thorton 

4 OtOa CHANCE TICRSGN Cg ICE? MsAJ*nOT 11 11 3_TJMaphy 

5 05636 COMMANEHECRmt (17) (ONtfaeBti 2 £ Duradt (3) V 

6 30-F3J SAVER 5TAK)AH> (lq (CQ H Deiy8 ii 2. R Johnson B 

7 TirP-a MISTER GOOOGUY ft7) RQrfis9 6 C — . — JLesCft 


8 50-233 7HE FUflNG DOCTOR (29) P Bowen STD BN WBfcrnsanB 
8 02P66 COUNTBtBALANCE (19) J McCanroche Tl CiUCStfard 

6 6644 TRUST DKD (USA) £29) (D) 5 KnigW 6 6 7,DSattW (3) V 

T) P03P-P WIXDE WONDER (21) M Braffltock 8 6 b BHmdngB 

-11 dsetered-. 

Mrimun weight ICa True tenrftap wfai Hfba» Wonder 9a 12b. 
BETTB4G: 4-1 The Rytng Doctoc, 5-1 SUvw Standard, 11-2 Mounthen- 
ry Star, 7-1 Nova Chomp, B-1 Gams Lad, Command* Creek. Mister 
Goodgny, 10-1 others 

FORM VERDICT 

ffani-toportl wmer MOUNTHBtRY STAR s only a tentative selection n a 
trappy tetaa Granted a ctear round S8»w Standard cortd go dose wnle doth 
Mister Gooriguy and The Flying Doctor void not & vrirring ad at un 

I ' Tne l SCRATCH BET NOVICE HAN- RTCT 
DICAP H’DLE (E) E3JW0 2m 3f BiOH 

1 QPP-n AAVASAKSA (FR) (12) M Ppe 5 ti 6 G Strata (3) 

3 Wffi-1 LAGUNA 8U4Y (F4)GMcCari 4 n B DGaB^ter 

3 5FQ0P- LDSLOMOS(7^Gaakige H 6. Sfta 

4 23000 LAAZMAFOOZ(35)flPh*p'.5li2 RJohnson 

5 [00-50 SP10NA«(USA)flO)DWWlB5 6 0 RBateny 

E F26-P4 RUM CUSTOMS! (13) C Barwte 7 66 B Fenton 

7 TO6-F KTTHEBK)(28) I WBsns 763 RWatfey (3) 

8 2250-1 GOLDEN UUr (IQ) K Buie 5 62. R Thornton 

9 O50P-6 IfBSH SEA (LSA) p8) B Llewcflyn 5 6 0 . Michael Branron 

6 2IPP5 RACHEL UXJfic (13) MBQ*n6 60 NWaSamsonB 

n PF Kyp MRBOONMLiy (21) FJcrdane DD — J(Hiltoert(7) 

-11 declared - 

Mntoum: 10K True wagtts: Ractof Louse 93 12b. «* GoonfHV 9sr 2b. 
BETTING: 54 Aawnricaa, 5-1 Laguna Bay. 13-2 Loteamoo. 8-1 Leatem 
Afoaz, Rum Cuteoreet Hit The BkL GNden Uy, 14-1 others 

FORM VERDICT 

AmbMcbb puts tie nwi FfaMehenced. rang to the test end n «i be no 
gete Surprise to see Nm jestrfy hs mart d 86 bur I prater GOLDEN LILY, 
mg rtf 64 She won a pretty competitive smamer setog handcap at 
H b i cea Mi test time Out it looted as i bat 2m4f ftp stretched tor stamna 
to its tows, artels may prove irtaaly su»d by todays son of top 

A 'ocl WILLIAM HILL GOLDEN SPURS 
NOVICE CHA^{E)£4^)00 2m If 110yds 

J 284F-1 LORD BKB1 (10) P Mctols 6 tl 7 — TJ Murphy 

2 520-21 MR BEAN (35) (D) B Uewteyn 8 11 7... - ... B Fenton B 

3 64-331 VINTAGE TATrnNGER (13) (CO) J Gotta 6 117- .A Dobbin 

4 60400- ABOVE SUSPICION (159) EL James 6 11 0 -. RWtefley 

5 443/P- AMBER VALLEY (USA) (F4) DUffietns 7 11 0. SDur«ck(3) 

6 SPFP/P HAHDT0GETCl3)P(D)«seAS**elil nOUSfamrayV 

7 61UP ROCK ON HONEY (38) F JonfenS 11 0 KWtoertCT) 

8 24P/Q2 H3*SWOOD OAK (10) R J ftca 8 69 N WtaMnaon 

B M3-S D£SECRErSEVBtI277JKQesfi»rf869 LAsprt(3) 
6 (VP21- LS8MNSKI (7Q PFrtcpto5 66 RTttorrton 

-lOdedared- 

BETTBiG: 84 Lord Esker; 7-2 Vintage fatetoger, 11-2 HennBrwood Oek, 
13-2 Mr Bean. 8-1 Amber Vteiay. 16-1 babwtoakl. 20-1 atoms 

FORM VERDICT 

The One prams chaae wnras. U3RD ESXER Mr Bean and Vtatags 
ThBtlnger. rtnid domnaia fee and toe rote goes to Urd Eskec who won 
raarSy te Worcester on ta Erifish dabji That shortd haw boosed hs con- 
fidence tar tefc at ketand and he cm score from Mr Sean 

| g ~ -| n ‘ l WILLIAM HILL BET CALL HANDICAP 
1 u HURDLE (E) £3,000 added 2 m 110yds 

1 313-33 SUPSa0CX{I3}(D)MRpe7n 6 — .Sfairadrfl} 

2 P-C642 CHS? HOUSE (12) (D) F Jordai 56 6 .R Johnson 

3 01FG5- 9CHJONSD9MGN (81) (D)HH*ntaad4 69Gmi Lyons 

4 C30F SlGMARUN (2q (0) JOSheaS 64 Ifidael Brennan 

5 /tXBO- COAST ALONG (61) (□) FBteanSCO R Thornton 

6 JDS- ffi®G0lFCHIW«FK^C«Jtrt460JlrNftwter(T) 

-6 declared - 

Mrimum lOsi KetoterCoasr Along Pa 130. Never Go* Cfanner9s(4ft>. 
BETTING: 7-4 Straermick, 9-4 Chief Mouse, 6-1 Skafton Sovereign, 132 
Slffna Aai. 8-1 Knar Dd Clanoc. 12-1 Cwat Along 
FORM VERDICT 

SUrePHlCK h reaay apposacte in my sari of asnpeUne handcap. but 
tosiocksBpartiaJarlyieakeiesandtneslhePipenijsaanKiealDp- 
paraaiflypga taefc rtitte wil in g trade Signs Rns can chess fan hems 
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Austrian Grand Prix: McLaren’s flying Scot in the driving seat after wise words from former world champ — . 


Mansell puts 


Coulthard in 


racing trim 


BY DERICK ALLSOP 
atZeltweg 


DAVID COULTHARD was back 
on top yesterday, albeit by a 
thousandth of a second, and he 
was relaxed, smiling, glowing 
almost Just as he was a fort- 
night ago. 

This time the Scot must sus- 
tain bis form through the entire 
weekend and win tomorrow's 
Austrian Grand Prix here if he 
is to be a contender for the dri- 
vers' world championship, but 
at least the anger and frustra- 
tion of Silverstone appeared to 
have evaporated. 

For that he credits, in no 
small part, the former champi- 
on Nigel Mansell who adminis- 
tered words of encouragement 
at a recent golf day. 

Coulthard, who edged out 
Benetton's Gian carlo Fisichel- 
la in practice, trails Mika Hakki- 
nen, his McLaren-Mercedes 
team-mate, by 26 points and 
Ferrari's Michael Schumacher 
by 24 after spinning out of the 
British Grand Prix. 


He still accepts he has only 
a remote chance of winning the 
championship, but approaches 
this race with an open, positive 
mind, believing his luck must 
change, in the long term, if not 
necessarily the short All he can 

do is press on in the face of ad- 
versity - as ManseD did 
“No British driver has bad 
more bad luck than Nigel had 
and it was nice of him to take 
the time to talk to me and give 
me a bit of a pick-me-up," 
Coulthard said 
“We had a really long chat 
and he went through all his var- 
ious misfortunes, including the 
tyre blow-out at Adelaide. I felt 
1 was there with him. But he 
said if I keep at it, as he did HI 
get there in the end 

“I appreciated it because al- 
though I never really had any 
idols, he was a driver I always 
looked up to. 

“I'm going into this race 
with an open mind, not think- 
ing about the championship 
because there’s no point It 
will take a combination of cir- 


cumstances to work in my 
favour. One point from four 
races is not the scoring rate for 
championships. But if I win a 
couple of races, who knows?" 

Coulthard was at the fore- 
front all day, but his experience 
at Silverstone has cautioned 
him against excessive emotion 
or expectation. 

“It’s the next two days that 
matter," he said “I’ve got to 
sustain it and not let my frus- 
tration get the better of me if 
there are problems. Above all 
I've got to get to the chequered 
flag." 

Benetton suggested all day 
they might muscle in on the 
customary McLaren-Ferrari 
fight here. Alexander Wurz, 
making his home debut looked 
strong also, although he was ul- 
timately bumped down to sixth, 
behind Hakkinen, Johnny Her- 
bert’s &a liber and Rubens Bar- 
richello’s Stewart-Fbrd 

Schumacher had problems 
which interrupted his pro- 
gramme and finished the day 
seventh, a place ahead of his 



Mcbaren’s David Coulthard rides the kerb on the way to setting the Easiest time in practice for the Austrian Grand Prix yesterday 


team-mate, Eddie Irvine. “We 
had a few more difficulties than 
expected," Schumacher said. “I 
locked a wheel and went off into 
the gravel trap and mechanics 
had to work on the car I had a 
s imilar problem with the wheel 
locking in the afternoon. We 
have a lot of work to do to be 
competitive in qualifying." 


Benetton have quietly gone 
about their work in the shadow 
of McLaren and Ferrari and 
have occasionally flattered to 
deceive. But they have scored 
consistently and Wurz is par- 
ticularly keen to demonstrate 
his potential in front of his 
compatriots. 

Herbert’s form is timely in 


view of his row with Sauber at 
Silverstone. He is looking for a 
new drive and Williams, among 
others, may have taken note yes- 
terday. Not that the Englishman 
was totally happy. “The car 
wasn't quite what I wanted," he 
said. “But overall I'm encour- 
aged especialfy as my quickest 
lap was my last when I was run- 


ning on well-used tyres." 

Damon HOI still bring linked 
with a move to the new BAR 
team, was ninth. 

AUSTRIAN GRAND PRIX (Zeftweg): 
Times from yesrrrday'S free practice ses- 
sion: 1 D Coulthard (GB) McLarwvMer- 
cedes Imln 13.703seC 2 G Rsichella (It) 
Benetton. Renault 1:13.704: 3 M Hakki- 
nen (Fin) McLaren-Mercedes 1:13.746: 4 
J Herttfn (GB) Sauber-PWronas 1 :l 4.1 03: 
5 R Barrlchello (Bra) Stewart-Ford 
1:14302: 6 A Wurz (Aut) Benetton-Re- 
nault 1 : 1 4397: 7 M Schumacher (Gal Fer- 


rari 1:14.411: B E Irvine iGB) Ferrari 


1:14. 

da 


S23- 9 D Hal (GB) Jordan 
1:14.535: lO J Alesi (Frl Sou>e«- 




P^Peugeot 1.14.685: 12 0 Partis l> . 

M-togot Hi*-”* 

(Cant WUlSrns-Mecachtsine 1 14 S»0. 14 
R Schumacher fCerf JoiOm Miwen-HonJ 
1-15 117: 15T TSkagi (Japan i Tyrreil-^d 
1:15.158: 16.1 IMW 5ww«; 

Fdrd 1-15 231: 17 H-H Frentzen ,• Get* 
VWmams-Mechaowne , -\*£SjA 8 *!S'2- 


Vl5 696: 19 £ 


moms-wnwMii'JW'";; 

E IVrero I Are) MlnanU-Ford 5:16 582: 22 
R RcSet [Bra] Tyrrell-Ford 1-15.469 


Sussex a fair target 
for Starborough 


STARBOROUGH. runner-up to 
Ali- Royal in last season's Sus- 
sex Stakes, heads a list of 13 
horses confirmed yesterday for 
this year's renewal at Good- 
wood on Wednesday. 

Formerly with David Loder. 
Starborough joined Godolphin 
at the end of last term but has 
had only one race for the Dubai 
team when a below-par sixth 
over a mile and a quarter in 
Hong Kong in April. 

Sheikh Mohammed's oper- 
ation also have Fly To The 
Stars in the one-mile contest 
and this improving four-year- 
old will be going to post on the 
back of a game head victory in 
a French Group Three. 

Godolphm's top miler In- 
tikhab. impressive winner of the 
Queen Anne Stakes at Royal 
Ascot last time, bvpasses Good- 


wood in favour of a crack at the 
Prix Jacques Ie Marois at 
Deauville on 16 August 

Simon Crisford. racing man- 
ager to Godolphin, said: “After 
Royal Ascot the plan was al- 
ways to go for the le Marois with 
Intikhab. We haven't finalised 
Goodwood plans yet but Star- 
borough is a probable runner." 

Henry Cedi has Bold Fact in 
the race as well as Porto Fori- 
cos. supplemented at a cost of 
£18,000. At Ascot yesterday. 
Cecil said: “Porto Foricos has 
worked well and that's why he 
has been supplemented. It's a 
big step but he's an improving 
three-year-old and well see 
what happens." 

SUSSEX STAKES: Latest odds (Coral): 

7-2 Siartjorough. 9-2 Lend a Hand. 5-1 Vic- 
tory New. Tt-2 Fly To The Stare 9-1 Among 
Men. Poteen, TQ-i Fono Foricos C-i Bold 
Fact 16-“ Kilia. Tarascon 20-1 Ateuufttarafc 
25-1 Centra Stalls. 33-1 Mucha*. 


RACING RESULTS 


ASCOT 


THIRSK 


2.15: 161 fflkes 2yo marten stakes) 

1 . CAPE GRACE Dana O'Nani 33-1 

Z. Circle of Gold J Reid 8-1 1 ftre 

3. Raa Shaikh M HUIs9-2 


Also rail: 6-1 tntaaa (4th). 7-1 FfonM (6th). 
20-1 Yahint El Sham (5th). 

5 ran. sh-hd, v 5, sh-ffd. nk. (winner hay blly 
Cry Pnofo out of Saiiron. traned by R Han- 
non at East Evert eigh tor S A Six). Tote: 
CT5.70; E 32a CllO Dual Forecast 0390. 
CSF: C52D9. 


2.45: [2m handicap) 

1. SANDBAGGED AGAIN 
M J Kinane 11-2 jt-fav 

2. OBvo T Quinn 20-1 


3. The Blues Academy A McCarthy 16-1 
Also ran: n-2 Jt-fav Princess Tcpa; (Bth). 
15-2 Captain Jack (Stti). 8-1 Jawah. 9-1 Bn- 
ties Pride. Northern Mona tt-i WhrtechapsL 
T4- 1 Murtfian Tyne fatfij. Stentfy. 20-1 
Shuilng Dancer. 25-1 General Assembly. He 
cte Lbrata Little Acorn. 

15 ran. 4. Vi. t •/-. V* {Winner bay (/ehUrig 
by Prince Daruel out of PwrcuSis. trained by 
Mck Easierby at Sheriff Hutton for Mrs 
Christopher Hanbury). Tole: £500; EL90 
C5&Q cam. of: csbao csf- Etiaoa Tnc- 
ast: £149915. 


3.15: (51 handtoap) 

1. BLESS1NGIND1SGUISE 

M J Kinane 4-1 fav 

2- Bay leal J Reid 20-1 


3. DMne Mtes-P N Callon 14-1 

Also ran: 5-1 Elans Lad (Gth). 15-2 Liter- 
ary Society (5th), 9-1 Bava Edga 10-1 Pmce 
Dome. Repertory. Spaed On. 12-1 Wlow 
Dart M-i SyluaParadsepuh). 20-1 Gee 
25-1 The Puzzler. 

13 ran '<». ’/•. •/». ’/-. 1 7* {Winner bay geld- 
ing tyKsdaSMcari out of Blowing Bubbles. 
traned by Mcfc Easterby ai Sheriff Hutton 
tor A G Blackl Tote E400: ClfiQ £57Q £430. 
Dual Forecast C7T3Q CSF: £82 oa Tncast: 
£94392 (Result stands after a stewards' 

SKfMn/)- 


205: 1. DANCING EM(L Chamock) 9-4 lav: 
2. Puhrae 12-1; 3. Colours To Gold 16L 
16 ran. 17*. 2 fT Easierby. Malton) Tola - 
C3D0. £110 £270. W3Q E18Q Dual Forecast 
£1910 Computer Straight Forecast £3252 
Tncast: £38901. Non Runners: An- 
rnerntchelstass. Pnsharp 
235: 1. SHADOW CREEK (J Weaver) 6-4 
Jt fav. 2- Wajori 6-1 Jt lav. 3. Discrimina- 
tion i2-t 9 ran. 3 3 (R Armstrong, New- 
market) ToUs: £250, El.to. £150 £240 DF: 
Ci.70 CSF: C3Jt 

3.05: 1. BOLDLY GOES (Dean McKsownJ 
7-2; 2. Crackle 10- n lav: 3. Gtanwydden 
9-4. 4 ran. 1 b. ha (C Fairhuret, Mdctaham). 
Tbta: £450 OF: £240 CSF: £654 
3.40: 1. FANTASY NIGHT (G Carter) 11-10 
lav. 2. Air Attache 3-1; 3. Zaha 3-1 4 ran. 
7 1. 5. (J Dirtop, Arundel). Tote: ElBQ DF- 
C240 CSF: £4n 

4.10: 1. PALER [A (A Cbhane) 4-1 ; 2, On Tfll 
Morning 8-ti tav; 3. Sea Minstnd 7- 1 7 ran. 
1 7*. 2 (P Harris. Batkhamsled). Ttote; H.K); 
£1.70 £140. Dual Forecast £250 CSF: 
£6.72. 

445:1. INDIAN SPARK (RWhstonj 7-i; 2 
Benzoe 9-2; 3. Vtoung Bigwig 8-1 15 ran. 
7-2 lav Jeffrey Anotoerred pth). 1 ■/», '/>. (J 
Gofcte. KHmamocM. Tota: £950; £240 
£150 £420 DF: £2140 CSF: £3326 Tricast 
£24647. 

5J20: 1. KNAVE'S ASH (G Amolda) 7-2; 2 
Forest RoWn tl-2: X Royal Result 7-4 fav. 
10 ran. Hd, i 1 /*. (D Mchofls. Thisk). Tola: 
£480: £170 £150 £120 DF: £1680 CSF: 
£2256 Tncast £4281 
Placepot £5710 Quad pot: £1530 
Place 6: £6596 Place 5: £2662 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


350: pm 2f handtoap 3yo) 

1. MR CAHILL J Retd 9-2 Jt-fav 


2. Praotorisi Gold.... 

3. Gralmano 


-R Hughes 11*2 

N Cal Ian 16-1 


mo ran: 62 jt-fav Robr Lane (4th), 6-1 
frefttmayi Perrtot (5Ci), S«k Aa A Par- 
roi (6di). 6-v Cenadan Puzzler. 10-1 My 
Pledge 

9 ran. "/?. Vis. 3. t. 2'ii (HSiner baycoftby 
CahS Road ovlol Sympathetic Mss, traned 
by Uchael Stoute a Newmarket for Mak- 
toum AI Maktoun) Tbia: £47D: EtBO. £230. 
£460 DF: CtlBQ CSF: £27.16 Tncast 
£33455. 


4.25: {7f maiden slakes 2yo) 

1. COMPTON ADMIRAL Pat Eddery 7-2 

2. KiBer Instinct M J Kinane 4-9 fav 

3. 1 scan W R Swtnbwn 11-1 


Also nan: KJ-t Raaql (5th). SO-i Goto 
Honor (4th). 

5 ran. I ■/-, 5, 5 (Wavier bay con by Suave 
Dancer out oiSumcm. traned by Gerald But- 
ts at CiKJcqt for EPanserl 1bte-.£4flO: 
£140 £i20 Dual Forecast £160 CSF: «ns 


5.0: (*n 2f 3yo maiden stakes) 

1, JAZIL .R Hills 11-2 


1 J5: 1. SUALTACH (D Sweeney) 54 lav: 
2. Yeomen OOver 9-2; 3. Its Ban SymplMh 
ny 4-1 10 ran. nk, 6 (fl Hotnshead). Tote: 
£230 Ctm £120 £190 Dual Forecast £650 
Computer Slraitfit Forecast 0S44 Non Run- 
ner Rad Rek. 

155 1. K1LB0WIE HILLfG Baithwl) 7-1; 

2. Dolly Day Dream 13-2; 3. H eath yards 
Jake 13-2 11 ran. 7-2 fan Sydney Satetends 
(dth). Hd. V*. (D McCam) ToNk £ 880; £280 
£280 C17Q DF: £fiDO CSF: £5022 Tric- 
9EC E23550 

2^S: 1. FinVRB PROSPECT (J F Eganf 2- 

1 lav: 2 HypericO 8-1: 3. U-No-Hany Tl- 

2 9 ran. 3, 3 (M Jolretonj. Tabu £250; £120 
£300 £160 BF: £7X1 CSF: £056 NPfc Rn^ 
Slob: 

2JSS: 1. NEVER GOLF MACHINE (G 
DuffMd) 7-2; 2 Aspirant Dancer n-4fav: 

3. Accysttei 7-i 10 raa 6 1V«. (T NaigMon) 
■Jbte £560; £19Q E12Q £370 DF; £500 CSF; 
£1446 Tncast £6462 

325: t. PERlGEUK (C Lowlhe*) 9-2; 2 Sp*r- 
R WIRng 2-9 tav; 3. Arbor EaDs 40. 1 4 ran. 
1 ¥*. S (J Berry). Tota: £420 Dual Forecast: 
£130 CSP: £622. 

4.00: 1. MARCH PARTY (R Cochrane) 20- 
1 ; 2 Braokhaad Brandy 5-1 ; 3. Coral Reef 
4-1 11 ran. 3-1 iavOirtrTheCetrtlft'Hffii 
HI V:. (J Pbrtman) Tbt* CBfiO: £350 £120 

£350 DF: £4420 CSF: £10482 


REDCAR 


HYPERION 


6.35 Mouche 7.05 Red Charger 7.35 Dover 
Soul 8.05 Bollin Rita 8.35 Charter 9.05 
Godabl 


GOING: Good to Finn /Firm in places! 

STALLS: Straight - stands side: 2m - centre, rest - nside 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: High from 51 to im 

■ Left-hand, tight course, with a one ntfe straight 

■ CM*secffAiOB5 (signposted from A£6) Itedcar station (Dar- 
lington - Sall&un Hnel 300yd ADMISSION: Club CtZ. Paddock 
£8 (OAPs £350): Course £250 (OAPs £1251 CAR PARK: Free. 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: Mrs M Revelay 33-295 fn2»»L M John- 
ston 17-135 (t26°4 J Dunlop 1&54 (295°-,). J Berry 16-09 (It5 e »l 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: J Carroll 21-148 (U4<r<). J Weaver 20- 
122 H64«o). G Carter 1W3 |2t7*«). L C ha mock 17-189 19*0) 

■ FAVOURITES: 215^04 (35fi°d 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Doubtful Step (7351. Ladyoltfisttoc- 
tton (veored. 735) 


7 500030 GIVE AN INCH (B) W Siaey 5 9 J McAoiey (7)3 

8 590-00 LADVDFDISTWCT10N (28) J S 9 _W Supple 4 V 

9 000-0 LAVERNOCK LADY (22) J JQunn8 9 ACu8isns7 

» CCC-0 ifiSSHI DOUNO (21) Ure A S'svaar* 5 9 . .GOufBeldIO 

tl -05403 PH1ECAPA (12) 5 RaSng 5 9 CLwrthw13 

3 00005 RS^OSEfZDGQatjdSJ GParitoll 

13 00-03 SKYERS A KITE (10) to Ttarsscr 95 -JLowS 

-12 declared - 

BETTING: 3-1 Another Wyn-Bank. 7-2 Peiacapa, 92 Ussed Domino. 
1» Ghre Anincfw M Skysra A IQa. 12-1 Domiere Biche. 1<-1 Rapose. 
15-1 othera 


FORM VERDICT 

The less sad atcut 7s rax the barer. MISSED DOMINO rrapr- 
hywt cwaiy-rsad -jtk r-i- 2s snipes mr i raarjr. r 
Strrae r. tene: raras ans zen. z sSen -rfa 


8.05 


NORTH YORKSHIRE MEDIAN 
AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES 


(CLASS E) £3,750 2YO fillies 6f 


6.35 


CLEVELAND AMATEURS 
CLASSIFIED STAKES (CLASS 
G) £2,500 added 7f 


56206 RO8BU0N (T7) (D) IM L SuCfcS 7 n 6 Nte S N-Wncert (5) 1 
005300 BACHELORS FW) (27) V. Jar« 4 tl 0 «fisa K Panto (7) fi B 
OaOO- BILLYCAN (SK) 3 3a^h i tl 0 — Miss S M Poes (7) E 
0-0050 FINETTMES (15) J Haldane 4 HO MrA Dempsey 5 
-00060 MYSTIC RING (10) (D) J H£dane 6 tl 0 .Mr J A Stick (7) 11 
050006 AffilL JACKSON (31) P Da&i 4 T) n Mr S Hamson IT) 9 
QU6252 FEH. NO FEAR (8) ft Srrcscn 5 O Tl Mbs S Davies (7) 4 
e 834020 MOUCHE (9) (BF) LTs J flamsden Miss E Ransden 7 

9 -00031 PETBTSIW(13)(D)JBerr/2 DO Miss B Kandaa (5) 10 B 

10 BOOED- OUT UKE MAGIC (227) P Evans 3 10 4. Mr A Evans P) 2 

H 00E0 StOUXANNA {26} J Turner 3 3 <1 . .. . Ittss P Bobsun 3 

-11 declared - 

BETTING: SI-1 Mouche. 11-4 Bachelors Pad. 7-2 Peter's Imp, 10-1 Ro- 
beflon. Out Uka Magic, 12-1 Feel No Fear. 25-1 Fine Tknes. Mystic Ring, 
33-1 others 


1 2234 BOlilN RITA (14) (BF) ' iasa-s, i “ .. LOamocki 

S 3^ CLASS WAN (12) . , 3^«r- - ^CuCane2 

3 •: FRANCE LAMBERT (TTY) (SO) £n=sa:“ - -Km Tinkle: 5 

4 3325 LADY LAUREN (101 3 'AtSat: : “ CLaKherl 

£ NIMINY-PIMINY V E ' — Jrsrsne? 

5 5 SPONTANEITY (7) = E.trs 5 “ .. GCuSertS 

7 3SS SWYNrORD WELCOME (151 J *^rr«*rn : “ J LsvKS 

-7 dedared- 

BETT1NG: 13-8 BolJto R43. 3-T Nimmy-Prminy. *1 Sayrford Ytetese. 
5-1 Lady Lauren. 14-1 Class Wan. 15-1 SpsnaneSy. 33-1 Freree Lare- 
bert 

FORM VERDICT 

Boflm Rua 6 7* iT. c-s mi : — ' sjk r-s- j 
h- et ^ s? 7 eUpu. Sl* "i :«.* t? -rsss *■ “ -=r p.*; 
.■.as a t r r >"■ as :.-ri rr ' - “ :r, :: ~—.i 

Van j'h-su-s -'w.rrr.t- NIMINY-PIMINY .-.rr s i srs- z V Z\z 
s me- Peccnra: *113 ijvsrea a :c:e ~ rer re -i 395 


8.35 


MIDDLESBROUGH H'CAP 
(CLASS D) £5.000 added 2m 


SKY 


FORM VERDICT 

This kx*5 a gxrt opportuntv tor MOUCHE lo get her need n from 
She was isAcfcy n runnng las one and shodd ge* a good bad Bngtn 
Recent Hayttock wmec Peters Imp and Out Uke Magic are afters 
to cansWar.IJR] 


7.05 


RYCROFT COMMERCIAL KOT 
VEHICLE NURSERY BtkU 
HANDICAP (CLASS D) £4,600 added 
2YO 7f 


1 315*1 RED CHARGER (10) (Q (D) J Berry 9 7 . CL™ther3 

2 062 TURTLE VALLEY (30) J Dutap 96.. . . Q Carter 7 

3 222 MAYBE SPECIAL (57) P Hasem 8 n JWeeverS 

« 5365 THE HAULER (8) T Eastarty fl O .. . LCtamockB 

5 006211 CASHN (2S) BPaBigfiO W Supple 4 

6 0061 FERNY FACTORS (21 ) (D) Ron Thompson 7 10 - .J Lorre 1 

7 01203 MISS TAKE P) P Evaro 7 D CCogan(7)2V 

8 KMG PERI (33) N Tridar 7 1) .Kkn TmMer 6 

-8 doctored - 

Utntnum weight 7a ifflfi. True nemteap w&ght: Altos Tghi 7s 71b. King 
Peri 7a5ft> 

BETTING: n-4Tutle Wafley. « Rad CftvgetCasNU, ii-a Maybe spe- 
cial, 7-1 Ferny Factors, Uss Thlte, 6-1 The HauHet 16-1 King Perl 
FORM VERDICT 

A OghUy-krit rusay. as can be erpeclea at ffis Ume d year Cashl- 
kl has shaped as H iho Dip wi sut n lancing mo maker races cl tola, 
Cut the pctental big improver b TURTLE VALLEY who comes trem 
a stable mth an exceAsnt record here and ran Ml n a decent race 
overTHaaome 


1 20-1S SALSKA (7) (COl (BF) ? ? - A Daly 1 3l 7 

2 0122-1 HULLBANK (16) (C) (D) J riehem 5 r 3 G Carter 5 

3 23-000 MENTAL PRESSURE (101 '.Vs V f ? 1 JCarraflJ 

4 345221 MONDRAGON (7) (CD) tire IL) Rsvertv 5 : 2 .ACuUianeS 

5 'CWfi GREAT EASEBY (71) (D| II Sr^ey i ? V> . JForaawB 

6 50-25 CHABROL (CAN) (7) *■ Wnarcw E 5 : AMcftoRsms 

7 35104 MAZZEUK3(M)(D)A5atey;S7 . CLowthera 

6 322136 HIGHF1BD FBZ (7) (C) (D) C = a»tvs: 667 LChamocks 
9 02M0 CHAHTHl (B) W SWr 75c JFamiigl 

-Sdectored- 

BETT1NG: 11-4 Mondrsgon, 7-2 Satoka. 9-2 HuBbank. 5-1 FfigMieto Fizz. 
6-1 Great Easaby, 14-1 Chabrol Mazehno, 20-1 othera 
FORM VERDICT 

A otfaai race rwh a number requmg consrteraicn Mondragon ended 
a bng tesrg rui when beauig Sateha cause and dsance a wees 

ago and may go well il his enthxaasm has been enhanced but pref- 
erence « tor HULLBANK who often travels wel n ha races, as when 
laming a Southwel hsitScap on hs return 


9.05 


RICHMOND HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
£5,000 added 3YO 1m 2f 


7 OKI SUNDERLAND MAIDEN I 
•^1 SELUNG STAKES (CLASS G) I 
£2,500 added 3YO 1m 3f 


1 0-3304 ALLGRIT (USA) (42) E Dunlop 9 7 J Fortune 9 

2 004 SILENT WARNING (23) Sr M Presort 9 5 GDuOMdl 

3 BO GOOAH(JPN)(30)(D)SrUStoure94 . J Weaver 2 

4 0K« BOLSHOI STAR IB) MJctnaonSQ .. . . J Caned 4 

5 504521 PLEASANT BREAMS («5D5mth 81 . . WSuppfe- 7 

6 aiOTKi 3ANDMOOR TARTAN (11) T Easterby 8 0 LChamockS 

7 000-04 UNIFORM (30) Mss 5 Hai7 Q. . Date Gibson B 

B 4403J3 BAYLHAM (33) J Gt*fe 7 rr JLom3 

9 -00000 SUGGEST (B) W Storey 7 U . J McAutey (71 6 

-9 declared - 

BETTING: 7-2 GodobL 4-1 ABgrt, 5-1 Pleasant Dreams, 6-1 Sflent Warn- 
ing. 8-1 Bctihol Stai. Uniterm. Baythrtn. 12-1 othera 


1 DOW » EDDIE ROMBO (W) NThMr90 KHodgson? 

2 4-0000 JUST NOBBY (QEknsa 90 Kfen7Hder12 

3 WM ANOTHB1 WYN-BANK (52) JFttzGwaUSS . JFortl>ie8 

4 000 CHETANTS MOVE (21) W Storey 8 9 JFanrftgS 

5 0 DBUERE BICHE (S) Mre A SvwtMfft 8 9 . - JCanoOl 

6 00060 DOUBTFUL STH> (5) TEastertiy 89.. „LChamock9B 


FORM VERDICT 

Easfy He trust competmve and nterestmg race on the card with a 
potentst bg improver n Sir Uarh Prescott's SILENT WARNING The 
bana is a pas-master at vmrwig vntti ignfry-raced horses In then tra 
handcau and the aetectro very rtuch tos the bi nter caact*ig n« 
eye behnd usefU Raineld over 7f ai Haydcxh last time. 


SOUTHWELL 


HYPERION 


6J2S Palacegate Jo &55 Palace Green 725 
Schnitzel 7.55 Mr Frosty 8.25 Banneret 8-55 
Mukarrab 


GOING: Ssnda.-d 

STALLS: 51 - suaide; remaindor - inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Ffigh best St low best Et to frtt 

■ Ftresar- su^ace: left-hand sharp, oval course. 

■ 003 se is&r SEcf town and 5m IV of Newark. Asteston 
Jjrtsicr. cccsa ADMISSION: Dub £12; TanersaBa £8 

. DA? .r a r a sers s? csuratK Diamond Cbb &s. acccmparaed under- 
'5s Vee . CAR PARK: Free 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: S Bowring <6-375 (123%) R 
Holbnshead 27-4^7 ai*«t D Chapman 37-431 (M.7%). Mrs N 
Macauley 33-3*5 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: J Quinn 3537 (63V Dean McKoown 
27-34* TE**'- □ Harrison 2S132 ,ta9*») F Lynch 34-183 (131%). 

■ FAVOURITES: =67-1620 (35%) 

3 LINKER ED FIRST TIME: Carmarthen Bay & WfiW City (T55). 


B MANCALAPCdeatl __AWfceiant 

7 5 SCHWT2EL (22) M W 8 h --- MFmodh2 

8 0566 WESTSKH: FlYER (44) A Kifcway 6 tl. - A McCarthy (3) 5 

-Bdeclared- 

BEmt«i 94 Mancrta, 73 Emtra Step, 11-2 Scttottzol 132 Canyou- 
heann, 7-1 Bn &MB*,S-1 Lott hi Lucca, WMsiM Rm 16-1 AanSa 
FORM VERDICT 

Evaaftre Step has tte best fann here and vril t a*e en 3 a*j ir 

ing if Na handra Ihe aiiace Htmewc SCWmzEL has a fci <7 sn- 
pro wrreal ri her and Meted Bel is not adverse to rumr.g some £ 
his better jjveries on Ihe AW. 9n may repasern a K ct vaiu. 


7.55 


&TANDEN HONES (HOLDINGS) HAND- 
ICAP (CLASS D) £5,000 added 7i 


e 25 i WHISKY HANDICAP (CLASS F) £3,000 
i — i added RDies & mares 1m 4f . 


i :ST 3ACKR0W(12)Jheftetosi4S9 N Kennedy 10 

i asoucafrcNs uke (221 \\ 4 3 e jowms 

; jeskteeCT.-l-otoes; — _SFBg»wp)4 

4 556-2: ESLASBOCA IS) V Chaonsr 493 JVItectayB 

: fauna f7i ic> = a a i: PMQum(7)9 

5 !,IYSDCUEAiRfra)£'.‘J^— es4S£ EnmaDGonnane 

- i:n LADY OFSrALN (14) .Leyte E 7 FLynchll 

: EASSY (151 A Jans 3 E 7 . .JFE08R3 

= 5T5:<: PALACEGATc JO (3fi) (CD) > viha?r«n T£ 4.. T WBsms 2 

4^52: LASTLAP(22)T=*rarsy3Sl Martin Dwyer 70 

1- -Jll* GC FOSTTIVE (36) MiG Re « 3 7 3 FNcrtanl 

- 11 declared - 

BETTING: 11-4 Broughtons Lure. 7-2 Back Row. 7-1 SBankfca, 8-1 Go 
Pasftve. 10-1 Lady Of Spain. Sassy. Palacegate Jo, 14-1 after* 
FORM VERDICT 

^ w&a- -arezz: = ss: =rocse*igs ahrti court go o BROUGHTONS 
LURE ”hs fJy nas shewn much mprt»d torm at ths 

72 Srs yea- arz : cart be ahaac a me narefcapew. desptt betig 
.-=ner ftar. he; Vanmck nrv 


0481 HARIGUANO (IB) (CD) K Mogan 5 W 0 _ -R IMnston (5) 3 
0-14 BEACON BLAZE (33 ) (C)RComI 39 8 . D Harrtson S 
304152 Mfl PARADISE (14) (CO) R Carpi 4 93 R SftrthokrjB (5) Tl 
446 RRST CONSUL (35) (D) (BF) Sn U SaoKr 3 95 .J Lynch 4 K 
6631 GOLDFAME (1^ (C) W OTxrman 393 .Emm* OTkjnran 7 
2QD22 MAITEAMM(9)(C)SBanig592 ... .CTeegoep) TO 0 

7 4M303 TAKHUD(USA)(10j(C)(D)DChaprTrai79 3 JTWHsiraS 

8 HC603 HR FROSTY (14) (CO) «V Jarvis 693 J Quinn 6 

9 042021 KOSBIO (8) (CO) D Shaw 4 B 1 ftMufao(3)1V 

» aTXXM CARMAHTtSNBAY(7)-3Uewelyn5~ Ti — JBrwnhB12B 
ft OOOOCO WU>ClTY(USA)(29R6brvn472) S Kghton (7) 5 0 

-11 dedariKl- 

MmunweigH: 7H TOO. Tuelmtcopmigft WdOtyBstHb. 

BETTING: 7-2 HnflCocsut, 5-T GoUhm. 8-1 ItarigBato, 7-> Mr Par- 
adise, Mr Frosty: 6-1 Bsacno EOsza Maftramto, TskMrt. 12-1 others 

FORM VERDICT 

A v^ry freky hanefcap and MAITEAUA shtxid ca we* e! a reason- 
aMe prtett He tes shram much more oa Ns fast tvooutrgs and a on 
a far mart * jresenL Mr Pmrfiie and Gokltarae are ethers to c=n- 
ader 


8.25 


PERNOD SELLING STAKES (CLASS G) 
£2^00 added lm4l 


|C Hi VODKA CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS F) 
l l £3,000 added 2YO 6f 


: Q BUJCHANG (24) P Howtag 9 5 JOuhwB 

1 XO RAYWARE LAO (8) D Shaw 3 5 _.LNtwten 7 

2 BU9NE5S WOMAN MWEasa>t>y90. _S Famnnore (7) 2 

4 C533 ffBSH CREAM (33) P Evans 90 JFEgsnl 

5 2 LUCKY RED (28) KMcAuSto 8 n -JNortonSE 

6 TOES BEVERLEY MONKEY (12) (D) J Berry 8 0 PFeswyB 

7 04431 LADY PB’PIATT (8) (CO) J S Moore B D PR Murphy Ffl 2 

8 43G321 PALACE GREEN (B) (CO) (BF) D Chapmen 8 O T WBkans 8 

9 40 RH3 CAFE (8) F Evans fi 6 . . A HcCstty (3} HJ 

V 660 DISHABILLE (35) JSeihet 8 a HtotinDwyer4 

-10 declared - 

BETTING: 11-4 Lady PepptatL 74! Palace Green, 4-1 Irish Cream, 8-1 
aranoss Vtenan. B-l Uicfcy Red, Beueriey Monkey: IB-1 Rad Cate. Ottte- 
bma.20-1 others 


-5021 BANfCRET (15) (D) Mss S Wfccn 5 tl 0 C Center (7) 2 

2D400 NAKHAL (35) (C)D Moray Shdh 5 DOJI McCarthy (3)7 B 

I2VMI ANYAH REEM (8) D Shaw 7 99 R Winston (5) 1 B 

05006 OLD GOLD N TAN fJKf) A Juckes 5 9 B f Lynch 3 

05500 SELECT CHOICE (15) AJarvts4 99 -JFEgan4 

UU54- THBAL MOON (378) J Ftrfrnac 599 — R Ssidhokne (5) fi 
7 6D654U ARM AND A LEG mjIBHC Dwyer 3 8 11 JGotohed(7)5 
- 7 declared - 

BETTING: 11-10 Banneret. 114 Any* Ream. 7-1 Nakhai. Arm And A 
Lag, 14-1 Select Choice, 20-1 OU Gold N Ten, Tribal Moon 

FORM VERDICT 

A very poor heal and ANVAR RBEM e taken lo return to term ate a 
poor raappeaanoe nr at this coww last tine He has had res prab- 
Wnsbutb acqnbtaperionrwinlhisgradBwhenminBssarKfttand 
b petered to Bamerac, who looks emtwndy beatable 


8.55 


DAVID HAYNES AND PAUL SHORT 
STORY HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,000 
added 5f 


FORM VERDICT 

A Dgh! Me setar m3 preference s lev LADY PEPPIATT. whobir- 
beaten n two ootiigs *er Ms course and dsranoe ftewasohnst 
certainly nerted Oy Ihe Wow par pertomance a Palace Green, the 
Imtjjuunte when wrnig here Iasi verti and It should be much clos- 
er uerv/sen the pair here. 


T 251 DERRY BUILDING SERVICES MEDIAN 
1 AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS F) 


£3,000 added 2YO Allies 7f 


6 CANYOUHEARIIE (17) N Calaghan 8 11 ... 

0 EN GFUSAH-LE (14) Sfr M Prescott 8 11 

35 EVASIVE 5TB 1 (15) T Easierby B ft 

000 JUANITA (12) P Wahvyn 8 11 .. 

4 LOST IN LUCCA (10) J Hfcfl 11 . 


JVMadtay 3 
_C Nutter 4 

JFEganB 

R Price 6 

Flinch 7 


1 60051 GORETSKl (8) (CO) N Trider 5 00 D Hanson 3 

2 1-0001 BOLD FRONTIER (1 g (CO) K hcry 6 9 12 JMartfri Dwyar 12 V 

3 HWW ELTON LHCER (1^ (□)) M? N UacaJsy 9 9 G P McCabe 4 V 

4 030082 AJNAD (10) R MsWi 462 S ftghton (7) 13 B 

5 040630 THEATRE MAGIC C5)(CJD Stew 5 8 11 _RWtaton( 8 ) 6 V 
fl 604005 TIMCBTS SUVRISE (14) (D) J BaMng 4 8 9 . J Erknunds 5 

7 6W60 LA DOYEMFffi (107) (CO) C Booth 4 88 SWhBmrtbB 

8 453304 W8XIAArSWQl(iII)(D)MWEasWby487_..TLucaj3B 

8 0-0000 LA VOLTA (28) (0) Miss J Crass 5 82 TWtBaraallB 

tt GOGH NfTE OWLER (1IQ (C) J Baldrg 4 7 V _A Hxke/2 

11204402 MUKARRAB (USA) (8) D Chapman 4 r n NKemadylO 

12 -20504 HARVEY’S FUTURE (19)PG*9an 4710 A Pott ( 6)1 

tJ 500033 SOTOtflAN (HOL) (14) (D) P FelgaB 5 7 13 A McCarthy (3) 7 

~ 13 declared - 

A*nh»mire(gtt:7a 10b. five tonck^vaght toss 0*ier?s9ib.MufaTab 
7st 6 fc. Haney s Future 7sf 4fc. SotMan ?a 2 to. 

BETTING: 4-1 GentaU, 6-1 WUfian's VteU, B-1 Bold Frorrtre. Afnsd. 8-1 
Elton Ledgn: Theatre Magic, MiAanab, 10-1 othera 
FORM VERDICT 

Goreatki wi be a warm order to extend tig iribeden record to ku 

rm ihrt cniee and daam ttter a ready wm here laa week But at 

fteftrty odds he is passed over n bvour of SOTOMAN . wire has 
given char signs d a reliin to (omi recenUy and. despte bang out ol 
the hanttap 9i looks on a tow mak 


2. Circus , 


-M J Kinane 5-2 


3. Genoa Pst Eddery 2-1 Im 

Also ran: 9-4 There Be Demons (4th) 

4 ran. a 2. 7 iWinnerbsy coh by Hssirwsn 
out a! [SraraDic: Beauty iraned by JcVn Gos- 

Oer x Newmartec fctr Hamcian M Mak »gro) 
Tote: £490. Dual Forecast: £8 5a CSF: 
£1685l 

Jackpot: Not woo Real of L2&02008 car- 
ried lorward to Ascot today. 

Placepot: ££85£0 Ouodpot: £4040 
Place 6- £20 IDS Place 5: £U4BZ 

mnva^HnaaHM 


445: 1. GENERAL KLA1RE (R Cdctraw) 
3-1 <av:2.Dryad 14-l:3.Strava*a 16-1 13 
ran. a. 1 (B McMahon). Tote: £540: £L8Q 
E430 £S9Q DF: E289S1 CSF: £5585 After 
e stewards nqury the result stood. 

5.1ft 1. MAKATI (PBadeyi r-8tav:28ella 
With A Zee 10-1; 3. Lake Dominion 12-1 
12 ran. & no (Mbs J Camacho) Tsta £190; 
CVW. £320 ClfiQ DF; £1340. CSF: £16.78. 
Ttxasr ct28oa 

Placepot £12740 Ouadpot £8570. 

Place 8: £15952. Place 5: £13421 


LINGFIELD 


HYPERION 


6.15 Prince Oxley 6.45 Nice Spice 7.15 North- 
ern Blessing 7.45 On Call 8.15 Final Settle- 
ment 8.45 Arnica 


FORM VERDICT 

A bad race, dftait to up gwen mat five d th& nme nanera are 
imcslatj on Ihe surtax and die oreral pauoiy ol rateable tam li CAP- 
TAIN McClDV runs anywhere near the (ami he stewed behind M&- 
conduct a 5atebunr last month iwtrtea out quee wel) he ttiaid go 
dose oflttebn maik. it may cuts&y Prince Oxley 


GOING: Turf course Good to Frm (Watered). AWT Standard. 
STALLS: T^f course: Stratgtn course - stands side, im 31 phis 
outside. 2m - Inside. AWT) Im - outada Im 2f - n&de. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: hfigh tram 5f to 71 140yd 

■ Left-hand, sharp untUabng cotrsa 

■ Course b SE of town on B202& Llngfleld station (served by 
London, Victoria) adjoins course ADMISSION: Chid £13. Fami- 
ly E nc losure £10, CAR PARK 1 Club £3: remainder free, 

M LEADING TRAWB&GL Moore B4-e54ffi8%lR Hannon 50370 
(09%), Lord Hunttegdon 44-aa (se%), G KaOoway 38-236 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: A Clark 73-604 ( 121 %). R Cochrane 
06-383 (17%). S Sanders 65-567 (115%). T Oukm 2B-2B (13%). 

■ FAVOURITES: 749-224S (333%) 

BLINKERED FIFST TIME: Green Jacket (7.6). Ksirdhopast (645) 


C AC I SEVENOAKS SELLING 
° STAKES (CLASS G) £2.500 
added 2YO 5f 


FORM VERDICT 

AtiueiedkxtG3S4urH«thAponoRedaiclNorthamBteaategare- 
iy to t»e dwti dong Ban are capafcfe of a bold dfcpiay and mate irere 
appeal than Cartoton. who could be Ratierad Dy rttt wwtts wh ate 
the nwissieffl Green Jacket 0m the one to be on is LTSTABLE 
FLEUftE who a^prisfiglyfca Lne apparendy we* atposad. raised her 
considerably last tree and have e dear mar^n in hand i die 
repodjees the form on tort 


2 000-31 FINAL KTTLaaSVT (26) J Jertdra B Tl ^AUcOo 

3 SM42 FBIGHAHAMA (22) SCWBaneBB DWIm, 

t “SS "“““WflllWIWBfi Dana Cm 

5 QOO BUMBLE BE fl 8) S Dew 7 10 NCaifll 


- 5 declared - 
wagftt 7a 10b. TimhantScapwai^t Bumble Be Bst 13b 
** SMmu *’ « F^Bharet Ma, 18-1 

ugaeK 25-i auatiia Be 


6.15 


ARUNDEL APPRENTICE 
MAIDEN H’CAP (CLASS F) 
£3,000 added Im 2f (AW) 


1 «2353 FWE WAYS FURS (5) (D) F bans B 0 . . _D Sweoiey 2 

2 0004 LEGAL VamjfB (28) B Median 8 n .TftdlWlS 

3 0 DANIELLES LASS (7&) B Pa*nq 8 6 TSprakel 

4 000 SONY BEAVB1 (40) B Mieebf 3 6 ..S Carson (7) 7 

5 ESPRITDUCOBiflAhelmay66 . . .D Wifiana (7) B 

6 3XWS MAYFAIR BALLHflNA (9) W G M Tuntt 8 6 P Ftogfrnons (71 4 

7 SO NICE SPEE (28) A Hainan fi 6 . .Sane 07^6 

3 066 TERESHKOVAS JOY (9) K vYngrcue fl 6 OedanOShaaS 

-8 declared - 

BETTING: 5-2 Nm Splea, 3-i Rve Ways Flyer, 7-2 Legal Venture, 7-1 
Danuta's lass. Mayfair BaBarina, 8-1 Tereshkova's Joy, 12-1 Esprit <ki 
Coeui. 25-1 Ebony Bansc 

FORM VERDICT 

LagN Vktere and Mcs Spin, mpesanbnq Og Battea ate both draupefl 
iicia® steurtiwbeindmaiiaied ter DAfflELLFS LASS shaped 
wi enough or her (Man d suggest trial ste is capafite ol hekteg her 
own n thG cyaoe atwr Iren me vrcra draw here 


7.45 


VERITAS DGC HANDICAP 
(CLASS E) £3,750 added 
3YO 2m 


FORM VERDICT 


1 Q0452S SAINTLY THOUGHTS (U8A) (9) G Lewis 9 7. .FeulEddtty 3 

2 00903 BEAUCHAMP MAGIC ( 14 ) G A BuAj 9 2 KUtonS 

3 09 HT ON CAU. (T1J ft MPlwcoB 8 11 SS«dws 2 

4 4-5000 FRANKUN LAKES (8) CHO(pn 80 -..SDrownel 

5 90063 LADY FSiX (15)5 »4e*x 7 0 NPoft«d(5)4V 


jta terO ^roid pay to rxrKter^ cn TlgulMp and fERSHANA HA. 

^ ^ "ochanos raft the wetfl axl bar- 


»» saccnd tanks sold tam 


C94fi DOATWG(82)J«s3«0.. 


-P Ctarka (6) 4 
— PGoodeS 


4tW00 TYPHOON LAD (17) S Dow 596- .. 

9030Q BUSKS LADY (26} G Magarsoi 495 DwHarosS 

OOO-OQ WAASEF (8) Mbs G KMeway 5 9 5 PFrteote*?P)5 

09660 COALllINBtSDAUQfIB) (24) JHb395 J Forte 2 

0009 SYUIAN tAJBILAQON (36Q P IbftEl 4 9 1 J Rtotnons (5) 7 
49000 CAPTAtl MCCLOY (15) N Berry 3 B 10 Srtah Jackson (8) 3 
-34000 PRINCE OXLEY (28) GL Moore 388 . . -RSmtthlB 
446000 ARRASAS LADY (9) J H ftxifrji B 7 12 . B Catagtan (7) 8 

- 9 declared - 

BETTING; 7-2 Typhoon Lad, 4-1 C£akni«tr3dau^ittt, 11-2 aeen'a Lady, 
Captain McCtoy. 13-2 Doabng. WaaseL 10-1 Prime Oxley. 16-1 others 


7.15 


NEVA CONSULTANTS PLC M Vi 
HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,000 UAI 
added 7t 140yds 

1 90050 NORTHBW BLESSING (18HC6P Hams 4 t)0 NCtflsnp)! 

2 000501 APOLLO RED (11) (C) '3 L MOO* 9 9 IQ Candy Moms 5 

3 502l5r CARUON (8) 0 Lews 4 9 2 Paul Eddery 4 B 

4 ’-0600 GREN JACKET (29) J0ir*xj.59i T Quinn 3 B 

5 353151 LESTABLE FL3JRIE (281 B Snuri 330 J Stack 2 

- 5 dedaied - 

BETTWG; 198 Carton, S-2 Apollo Rad, 7-2 L’Esttbla Flauna, ii^ North- 
ern Blessing. 6-1 Green Jacket 


6 40900 BWA-S YOUNG MAN (33) B Fare 7«J QBantaefle 
-6ttaclmd- 

wagte 7sr Utb. True henoksp ire*jfit Lady Feb 7asb, E/Aa's 
taungMisn&sf 72h 

BETTING: 11-10 On CalL 74 Beauchamp Magic. 94 Sabtty Thoughts. 
13J Lady Fefix, 16-1 Ftenkfin Lakes. Enfea'a Young Htn 

FORM VERDICT 

Sanity Rwiigtas a 8* only praen stayer but he may be wAeabe 
b the more progasaive pair Beauchamp Megkmj On CALL, both 
of whom shhiW appreca® Ihe step 14] n dfetanee BMuchsnB Steglc 

wfi tew ne asdstanca of Klaroi Faftai Sb nme. but On Cel wtesa 

mofl convlnDng efiaptay came over tiW t*i her reappearance it^ha* 
ihe edge 


8.45 


ASHURST CLASSIFIED 
STAKES (CLASS F) £3,000 
added im (AW) 


l 

3 ^ D Dare t)96 J4 Pc 

£££ EESS** 11 ** 1 *-™-* 

AIACOl51 (Cfn - ’ 


222091 AASCO (3) {CJJ) c Thorrfcjn 4 9 3_ DeanMi 

8 mnnS ?“f 5T0WH ^^^(D) N Bery493 * 

, SK 5« a, W(CD)JL W6 Bg3..„^ QE 

l SS S2.S25S l,2,lD > caft «v«o~ 

8 -SOOM rretKTVCPOST tin ir\ U C. 


8.15 


WiGNALLS BOOKMAKERS 
HANDICAP (CLASS E) £3,750 
added 3YO Im 3f 106yds 


fi (D) G BravwY4 90„, 

5 Sf^I^fC)VS^5 90 RCod 

W0 ° S ^^ p ®SGN(i6) { CD)ps 4k ^ 3ag __j 

, -Ofteclarod- 

"^Sll S W S P*W PMon.4-1 MABd Beach, 
5^55 10-1 CtaNtowriny* 1+1 ay 


D23n TIGULLJO (15 ) (CD) C Wb( 9 7... 


FORM VERDICT 

Storm and Waikiki Beach rid t pb rated uptn ard City 


-GWnd2 


taoksthBonatobeon. 


I t _llJ I i. 
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Butcher the 
ideal partner 
for Atherton 


ENGLAND'S CRICKET has, 
quite deservedly, been given a 
good deal of stick this sumroec 
There have been some dread- 
ful performances, which made 
Mike Atherton and Mark 
. Butcher’s inspirational opening 
stand all the more surprising in 
the Fourth Tfest against South 
Africa here yesterday. Sud- 
denly; after suffering all sorts of 
indignities, England have 
something of which they can be 
justifiably proud. 

On The effects of their opening 
Sand should be far reaching. 
First, it will greatly have helped 
confidence in the England 
dressing room. As their stand 
progressed and one cover drive 
followed another it will have 
done the batsmen in the pavil- 
ion a power of good. It will have 
shown them what is possible. 

A side which has been play- 
ing bad cricket is obviously 
short of self-belief. Atherton 
and Butcher will have helped re- 
inforce England's scant supply. 
The most important effect of all 
is that this stand has solved the 
^problem of trying to find the 
■sight partner for Atherton. 

' Butcher suggested he was 
the man with his 77 in the first 
Test at Edgbaston. when he and 
Atherton put on 179. He then 
had the bad luck to be injured 
but was fortunate that neither 
Steve James nor Nick Knight 
were able to take their chances. 

This innings by Butcher will 




Henry 

Blofeld 

AT TRENT BRTDGE 


surely mean that he will re- 
main for some time as Ather- 
ton's partner. If they continue 
to be successful they will to- 
gether take the pressureoff the 
other batsmen and allow them 
to play as they want, rather 
than as they are forced to do 
if they keep finding themselves 
at the wicket when the ball is 
still new. 

Opening batsmen, like open- 
ing bowlers, perform better in 
pairs and the history of Tfest 
cricket is littered with them 
both. Atherton and Butcher 
will improve in partnership as 
they grow more accustomed to 
each other. 

They will learn to help each 
other in difficult situations and 
when one is out of touch he will 
be protected by his partner. An- 
other obvious advantage is that 


they will develop a better un- 
derstanding in their running be- 
tween the wickets. 

They win open in the last two 
Tests of the summer and in the 
five in Australia in the winter. 
It will greatly help England’s 
chances in Australia to have an 
established opening pah; al- 
though it will not be easy for 
them as Glenn McGrath and 
company will do their best to 
break up this partnership. 

It is also very much to Eng- 
land’s advantage that they now 
have a left-handed, right-hand- 
ed combination to open the in- 
nings and it was clear that this 
unsettled the South African 
bowlers, especially Allan Don- 
ald. who did not bowl weQ in the 
first two spells in this innings. 
Shaun Pollock, on the other 
hand, had no difficulty in ad- 
justing his line. 

Atherton is a world-class 
opening batsman and is having 
a good series, but Butcher was 
a revelation. This was a much 
soimderianings than the 77 he 
made at Edgbaston and he is 
an excellent player of fast bowl- 
ing. 

What is also most admirable 
about Butcher is the way he has 
lifted himself after his disap- 
pointing tour of the West Indies, 
which aided with a “pair* in the 
last Test lb bounce back from 
that and the injury has called 
for character and he has shown 
plenty of it 
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Hie England opener Michael Atherton ducks low to avoid a bouncer at Tbent Bridge yesterday 


David Ashdown 


Caddick enjoys Durham culling spree 


Atv David Llewellyn 
yt Taunton ^ . 

Durham 259 and 128 
Somerset 318 and 72-0 
Somerset win by 10 wickets 

ANDREW CADDICK now has a 
veritable warren of Durham 
bunnies in his collection. The 
England East bowler picked up 
five more innocents in the sec- 
ond innings to take his total 
against the North-East county to 


51. More importantly his ninth 
lOwicket haul in his career took 
him to 48 wickets for the season 
and hoisted Somerset out of the 
lower reaches of the County 
Championship as they coasted 
to victory inside three days. 

It was a bizarre day’s crick- 
et from tail- wagging start to for- 
cical finish. Durham lost at 
every turn. To begin with they 
were unable to prise loose the 
last two Somerset wickets until 
90 runs had been added, thanks 


to some brazen stroke play by 
Mushtaq Ahmed, Adrian Pier- 
son and Caddick. The late flur- 
ry took the initiative away from 
Durham and they came out for 
the second inning s having first 
to wipe out a deficit they should 
never have conceded. 

They then proceeded to bat 
as if they had abeallby advan- 
tage. John Morris survived a 
chance when he slashed reck- 
lessly to Pierson shoulder high 
in the gulley. It would have 


been a great catch, but it was 
not a costly miss. Morris had 
not got off the mark and he was 
first out three overs later 
caught at slip. Two balls later 
the same bowler, Graham 
Rose, accounted for Jon Lewis. 

Nick Speak, the captain 
David Boon and Raul Coliing- 
wood followed quickly and 
apart from some graft by 
Jimmy Daley and a few swish- 
es and wafts from the last pair, 
Melvyn Betts and Steve Hanni- 


son, Somerset bad little diffi- 
culty in whipping them ouL 
They were helped hugely by 
some appalling shots and an ap- 
parent lack of stomach for the 
fight on the part of Durham. 

Somerset came outneeding 
a paltry 70 for their third Cham- 
pionship win of the season and 
the captain Peter Bowler hit 
two boundaries in the first over. 
Thereafter; he rarely let up 
and even the more prosaic 
Piran Holloway joined in. 


What should have been a 
moment of joy for Somerset 
supporters was reduced to low 
force, first by an apparent mis- 
interpretation of the England 
and Wales Cricket Board's rule 
book, then by an adherence to 
the letter of the law when com- 
mon sense might have pre- 
vailed. 

The result of tea not being 
taken when Durham’s dismal 
second innings ended at 3.47pm 
- well within the stipulated 30 


minutes of the scheduled in- 
terval at 4.10pm - meant that 
both teams trooped off when 32 
overs remained, with Somerset 
needing just two for victory. 

Boon attempted to call 
everyone back but to no avail 
and as the players disappeared 
into the pavilion, the crowd let 
its (fispleasure be known. Twen- 
ty minutes later Bowler drove 
the first ball down the ground 
for another boundary, then it 
was handshakes all round. 


CRICKET/25 

P] Brown 
■ lends a 
jgj helping 
C hand 


by mike Carey 
at Edgbaston 

■ HARRY BRIND. the English 

E Cricket Board’s inspector of 

• pitches, arrived yesterday in 

L good time to reassure himself - 

^ andIaterWbiTOCkshire--thatthe 

clatter of 21 wickets on the first 
day was just one of those things 
and that there would be no 
repercussions for the county. 
P jgg Certainly, batting seemed a 

much more joyous pastime and 
even Brian Lara got into dou- 
ble figures. But the real proof 
BSPy" about the pitch’s quality came 

fppBS when Warwickshire felt the 

nee< * to ex P ose Dougie Brown 
and his broken finger to the 
Essex seamers for the second 
time in the match. 

KyNHii Brown had courageously ap- 

Pg BB a peared in the first innings not 

ggJPlH long after returning from hos- 

P>taL At that stage, without 
:'l\ ‘V adding to his 26, he helped Neil 

Smith scrape a priceless 17 
runs for the last wicket 
N . Warwickshire were in the 

: much more luxurious position 

of leading by 288 when their 
1 ; .. : ninth wicket fell yesterday. They 

. . had batted better, although too 

many batsmen followed Lara's 
example of getting into the 2Q’s 
and then getting out 
Additionally they also proba- 
. - bly felt that Essex, knowing 

i.. ; V what was required and with 

V.,j: thse on their side, would bat 

i'Cy'l with greater discipline the sec- 

rad time around And of course, 
'g&f :i they were a bowler short 

- J For Brown, it was another 
_ ^_l brave performance. He ducked 
ihdown into his first ball from Neil 
Williams, which failed to bounce 
as expected, and he was in con- 
siderable pain from a blow on 
^ the leftarm. ffanything. this just 

concentrated his mind. 

S As Smith stood firm at the 

other end, Essex could barely 
conceal their frustration, 
uled in- Brown attracted more than his 
ant that share of short-pitched stuff in 
when 32 a bowling performance which 
Draerset was not noted for its inteili- 
ctory. gence - not too often did any- 
to call one try to discover if he could 
no avail play a yorker with one hand In 
ppeared the end. though, it was Smith 
rowd let who perished on the mid-wick- 
uTwen- et boundary, having made 47 
?r drove from 48 balls, 
ground Ffcul Prichard and Ian Flani- 
then it gan then embarked on the task 
und of making 332 for victory. 


Gallian unable 
■to save ship 


BY JOHN COLLIS 
at Portsmouth 

Nottinghamshire 128 & 243 
Hampshire 301 & 73-3 
Hants win by seven wickets 

■ - JaSON GALLIAN sailed on yes- 
terday but one by one his Arg- 
onauts jumped ship. The former 
~ ^ Lancashire and England open- 
:< 'u er showed the cussedness of an 
’r F Australian, which, of course, he 
. is by birth, in his attempt to nurse 

Nottinghamshire to a score they 
l could bowl at And while Paid 
T Johnson was with him, hauling 
•••/ the visitors towards parity of 
i, score, there was hope of a real 
> contest yesterday. 

As it is, yet another county 
ground will have a silent Satur- 
- day; and again those members 
who have to work during the 
week will wonder whether it re- 
ally is worth continuing to sub- 
scribe. But accountancy rules 
\ white there are hospitality pack- 
V ages to be sold to people who 
y would not dream of watching 
r x cricket in their own time. 

Johnson's contribution was 
a typically determined innings 
of short-armed jabs and op- 
portunist hoicks. But when he 
was third out with the Nottin- 
hamshire score at 180 they 


were just seven ahead so an- 
other big innings was required. 

Tim Robinson would have 
been an ideal candidate if able 
bodied, but Nixon McLean 
probably ended his first-class 
career on the first day, break- 
ing the opener's wrist with a 
bouncer that foiled to climb. 

As in the first innings, the 
Yorkshire reject, Alex Morris, 
was McLean's most effective 
bowling partner; and second 
time around he outperformed 
the West Indian. Morris has 
taken to life in the south, knock- 
ing over wickets at 18 apiece. Al- 
though not of true pace, be has 
the height to achieve occa- 
sionally disconcerting bounce. 

Paul Franks stayed alongside 
Gallian for a while but by now 
Nottinghamshire seemed to 
have little appetite fin- battle, 
and their new opener carried 
his bat for his first century in his 
new colours. When he ran out 
of ship-mates Hampshire need- 
ed 71 to win. There were a few 
incidents - Jason Laney's 
fourth successive second- 
innings duck, and a disputed 
diving catch by Kevin Evans at 
long leg to dismiss John 
Stephenson - but at 3.15pm 
Hampshire cruised home to 
earn an extra day’s shore leave. 


Dakin’s saving grace 


. JON DAKIN, the Leicestershire 
M alkounderwhowasorfiyinthe 
w team as a late replacement for 
the injured James Ormond, 
yesterday came to the rescue 
against Sri Lanka on the open- 
y-y fog day of their Vodafone Chal- 
lenge match at Grace Road. 
Dakin was unbeaten on 63, bis 
' top score of the season, at the 
tea interval as Leicestershire 
reached 201 for 7, having 
improved from a perilous 81 
-• for 6. 

Leicestershire, having 
elected to bat slumped to 59 for 
,• 5 in the first 25 overs as the ball 


seamed around alarmingly in 
the morning session. The 
medium-pacei; ChandHca Hath- 
unisingba claimed 3 for 10 in his 
opening spelL 

At Northampton, Km Bar- 
nett led Derbyshire's resis- 
tance after Northamptonshire 
forced them to follow on 383 
runs behind. Barnett's un- 
beaten 50 guided his side to 150 
for 3 in their second in n in gs at 
tea, still requiring a further 
233 to make the hosts bat again. 
Derbyshire had collapsed from 
191 for 4 to 225 all out in the 
morning session. 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

Somerset v Durham 

TAUNTON (Day 3 or 4): Somerset (23pts) beat Durham 
(6) by 10 wickets. 

Furrcm new lots’ 

DURHAM — Rrst Innings 259 (Boon 73. Speak 51: Cad- 
dick 5-1 161 

SOMERSET — First Innings Ooernlght 228-8 (Hanmson 
4-S71 

First Innings Could 

Runs 6s 4s Bis Min 

ARK Pierson c Speigbt b Foster A3 0 6 93 123 

Mushraq Attmed c Daley b Foster 37 0 6 32 33 

A ft Caddick nor out 31 0 7 31 37 

Extras (bl2 lb2 w8 nblOl 32 

Tbtal (89. A overs) — 318 

Fall (coot): 9-262. 

BowrUag: M M Berts 25-6-80-2. S J Harmfcon 28-6-98-4. 
M ) Foster 1 7.A-3-A8-U. P D ColWngwood 7-1-22-0. N C Phillips 
12-2-56-0. 

DURHAM — Second laalaga 

Runs 6s As Bis Min 

J I B Lewis Ibw b Rose _.0 0 0 T2 16 

i E Morris c Parsons b Rose 9 0 2 8 13 

N J Speak c and b Caddick 10 0 2 17 2A 

J A Daley c Musbcaq b Caddick 36 0 A 80 1 1 a 

*D C Boon b Caddick - O 0 0 10 

P Calllngwood c Trcsoochlck b Caddick .1 0 0 17 26 

tM P Speight c Piers w b Caddick .9 0 1 2 A 38 

M i Foster sr Bums D Mushtaq 5 0 0 9 9 

N C Phillips c Rose b Mushtaq 5 0 1 25 2A 

MM Betts not out - JO 0 3 29 36 

S J Harmison c Rose b Mushtaq 18 0 3 1A 22 

Extras (bA Ib3 nb8) —..15 

Total (38-4 overs) 128 

Fad: 1-10.2-13. 3-31. A-31. 5-37. 6-76. 7-83. 8-83. 9-9A 
Bowling: A R CaddkV 1 7-4-49-5. 0 D Rose 1 1 -A-35-2. Mush- 
taq Ahmed 9.A-2-26-3. ARK Pierson 1-0- H-0 
SOMERSET — Second Innings 

Rims 6s As Bis Min 

*P D Bowler not out... AA 0 9 35 44 

PCL Holloway not out- 25 0 5 39 44 

Extras (lbl nb2) 3 

■total {Tor O, 12.1 overs) 72 

Did not bae M E Trescothick. M N Lachwell. K A Parsons. 
tM Bums. G D Rose. ARK Pierson. Mushtaq Ahmed. A R 
Caddick. M Bulbech. 

Bowling: S I Harmison 4-0-29-0. M M Betts 2-0-1 1 -0. M J 
Foster A- 1 -20-0. N C Phillips 2 1-0-11-0. 

Umpires: J H Harris and B Leadbeater. 

Hampshire ¥ Nottinghamshire 

PORTSMOUTH (Day 3 of A): Hampshire (23pcs) beat 
Noctfnghamshlre (A) by seven arichets. 

‘-kirtpS.’H? K?W 

NOTTtNGHAMSHIRE— First Innings 128 {McLean 4-45) 
HAMPSHIRE — First Innings 301 (Mascarenhas 89. Laney 
67) 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE — Second Innings Overnight 1 AO-2 
Second Innings Coned 

Rons Gs 4a Bis Mfal 

I E R GaHan not out I' 3 p 11 215 311 

■p Johnson b Mascarenhas 66 0 7 130 160 

G F Archer c Laney b Hanley 7 0 0 4 4 

P J Franks c Aymes b Morris 22 0 2 24 29 

tC M W Read c Stephenson b Moms.. .6 0 0 18 22 

P A Strang c Morris b McLean 0 0 0 7 9 

K P Evans c Whitaker b Morris O 0 0 1 2 

M N Sowcn c Laney b McLean 2 0 0 8 6 

R T Robinson abs 0 0 0 0 0 

Extras Jlb2 v*4 nt>2) 8 

Total (76 J overs) 243 

Fall (cont): 3-180. 4-187. 5-223. 6-233, 7-238. 8-238. 

*-*43. 

Bowling: NAM McLean 1 5.5- 1 -65-2 . P i Hanley 1 6-2-38-2. 

J P Stephenson 7-1-18-0. S D Udal 7-1-15-0. A C Morris 
12-1-35-4. K D James 12-2-34-0. A D Mascarenhas 7-1- 
36-1. 


HAMPSHIRE — Second Innings 

Runs 6s As Bb M/a 

J 5 Laney c Read b Evans 1> 0 0 8 9 

J P Stephenson c Evans b Bowen 6 0 1 18 22 

G W White c Read b Bowen.. 16 0 3 20 29 

K D James not out - - 29 0 6 49 61 

tA N Aymes not out _.19 0 2 33 44 

Extras [1631 — 3 

total (for 3. 21.2 overs) 73 

FOll: 1-0. 2-12. 3-27. 

DM not bat: P R Whitaker. A D Mascarenhas. "5 D Udal. A 
C Morris. P J Hartley, NAM McLean. 

Bowling: K P Evans 6-1-23-1 . M N Bowen 9-4-32-2. P A Strang 
3-1-6-0. U Afzaal 1.2-0-9-0. 

Umpires: J H Hampshire and 0 R Shepherd 

Warwickshire v Essex 

EDGBASTON (Day 2 of A): Warwicks (Apts), Essex (Apts) 
vwnvicAttixe iwn ;oss 
WARWICKSHIRE — Rric Innings 190 
ESSEX — First Innings 139 (Giddms 4-37) 
WARWICKSHIRE — Second timings Overnight 23-1 
Second Innings Contd 

Ron 6s As Bis Min 

(V V Knight C Hyam b Such. 29 0 3 52 75 

A F Giles c Flanagan b Williams _...63 0 B 117 159 

M A Wagh c Prichard b Such 7 0 I 20 28 

•B C Lara c D R Law b Williams ...26 0 4 55 71 

T Frosc c Prichard b D R Law 23 0 4 64 76 

tK J Piper b D R Law — JO 0 2 74 110 

G Welch ibw b Such - -2B 0 5 32 33 

NMK Smith c Plric/UftJ 0 Hott *7 3 4 48 5* 

E S H Giddins b Williams 1 0 0 3 3 

D R Brown not out 1 0 0 18 33 





N V Knight C Hyam b Such 

29 

As 



A F Giles c Flanagan b Williams. 

63 

0 

12 

16 

M A Wagh t Prichard b Such 

7 

2 

8 

13 

•B C Lara c D R Law b Williams 

26 

2 

17 

24 

T Frosc c Prichard b D R Law.... 

23 

4 

80 

114 

tK J Piper b D R Law 

JO 

0 

1 

0 

G Welch ibw b Such - 

......26 

0 

17 

7$ 

NMK Smich c Prtc/uni 0 llacc.. 

47 

1 

24 

38 

E S H Giddins b Williams 

1 

0 

9 

9 

D R Brown not out 

T 

1 

25 

24 

Extras [b4 Ib16 nb12) 

32 


total ( 80-2 overs) — — 28 0 

All: 1-6. 2-88. 3-106. 4-147. 5-154. 6-184. 7-221. 8-236. 
9-237. 

BowBng: M C Hott 18^-4-64-2, N F WlUiams 19-5-68-3. P 
M Such 23-6-62-3. R C Irani 11-3-30.0. D R Law 9-2-36-2. 
ES5EX — Second Innings * 

Rons 6s As Bis Min 

*P J Prichard not out 11 0 2 31 40 

1 N Flanagan not out - .29 1 4 33 40 

Extras (lbl nt>2) - 3 

total (for 0. TO_3 overs) 43 

to Bat: S 0 Law. R C tram. A P Grayson. 5 D Peters. tB J 
Hyam. D R Law. N F Williams. M C Hott. P M Such. 
BowBng: E S H Giddms 5.3-3-15-0. G Welch 4-0-23-0. A F 
Giles 1 -0-4-0 

Umpires: H D Bird and T E Jescy. 

Middlesex V Yorkshire 

LORD'S (Day 3 of A): NBddleswt (7pts), torksfalr* (Apts) 

nci> loss 

MIDDLESEX — Ftrat Innings 4A8 (Shah 140. Weekes 67, 
Langer 63) 

YORKSHIRE — First Innings Owendgb* 90-2 
Hrat Innings Contd 


R D Scemp not out.. 


Rons Gs 

As 

Bis 

Min 

....107 

0 

18 

253 

308 

1 

0 

0 

37 

38 

6 

0 

1 

7 

8 

.....15 

0 

1 

60 

44 

65 

0 

9 

157 

180 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

.-...72 

0 

12 

89 

94 

.A 

0 

1 

9 

9 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

1 


total (1113 oven} 335 

fell: 1-41. 2-86. 3-106. 4-114. 5-153. 6-214. 7-215.8-323. 
9-335. 

BowJfi ms C J Bart 18-5-60-0. J P Hewirr J 7- J SO-O. PC R 
lU/ndi 35.3-10-6S-4. R L Johnson 24-8-72-4, P N Weekes 1 6 - 
4-47-1. J L Langer l-O-l-O. 

MIDDLESEX — Second Innings 

Rons 6s As Bis Min 

D J Goode mid not out - 15 0 2 43 63 

J L Linger e Biakey b Hutchison 3 0 2 10 18 

M W Gatcing not out— 19 0 3 37 44 

Extras (b4 tol} -5 

total (for 1, 15 overs} -48 

fell: 1-10. 


to hat: O A Shah. D C Nash. P N Weekes. MK R Brown. C J 
Baft. J P Hewitt. R L Johnson. P C R Tufnell. 

Bowling: C E W Silver wood 6-1-16-0. P M Hutchison 6-1- 
22-1. G M Hamilton 2-1-4-0. R D Stemp 1-0-1-0. 

Umpires: J W Holder and G Sharp. 

Northamptonshire v Derbyshire 

NORTHAMPTON (Day 3 of 4|: Northamptonshire 
(Bpts), Derbyshire (2). 

NorlltomttSKWo v.-on r. .ss 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE— First Innings 606-6 dec fBaJey 
180. Loye 157. Swann 91. Penberthy 68no. Curran 56) 
DERBYSHIRE — First Innings Overnight 161-4 (Weston 
51 1 

First timings Contd 

Rum 69 As Bis Min 

M E Cassar c Curran b Brown . — 38 0 5 97 1 15 

K 1 Dean b Rose - 8 0 0 63 69 

B J Spendlove c Ripley b Rose 1 CO 13 16 

*1K Krlkken c Montgomerie b Brown. ...7 0 0 6 14 

P A J DeFreuas c Penberthy b Brown .19 0 1 40 35 

G M Roberts not out 6 0 1 37 45 

T M Smith c Penberthy b Swann 1 0 0 16 10 

Extras (bl )b& nb4).._ 1 1 

total (833 overs} 225 

fell (coat): 5-191. 6-191. 7-199. 8-199. 9-220. 

Bowling: F A Rose 17-2-53-3. J P Taylor 21-5-54-2. D E 
Malcolm 8-2-26-0. J F Brown 28-5-78-3. G P Swann 7.3-4- 
6-2. K M Curran 2-1-1-0. 

DERBYSHIRE — Second Innings 

Runs 6S 4s Bis Min 

M 1 Slater Ibw b Malcolm AS 1 8 eg 54 

M R May 0 Rose ....... — ................. 0 0 0 3 0 

R M S Wesl on Ibw b Swann .33 0 3 76 103 

K J Barnett not out....... ....... ...... 58 0 7 93 97 

M E Cassar not out . — ............... ...22 0 3 45 38 

Extras (lbl nb2) 3 

total (for 3, AA overs) 162 

Fan: 1-14. 2-70. 3-122. 

to Bat: 8 J 5 pend Love. ’IK M Krlkken. P A J DeFreiras. G M 
Roberts, T M Smith. K J Dean. 

BonDng: D E Malcolm 11-2-38-1. F A Rose 8-0-47-1. J P 
Taylor B-l-34-0. J F Brown 9-3-13-0. G P Swann 8-2-29-1. 
Umpires: J C Balden tone and J W Lloyds. 

Glamorgan w Lancashire 

COUMfYN BAY (Day 3 of A); Gtemoigaa (8pes), Lancashire 
(7)- 

(iSKOstirr nn.'-n to ss 

LANCS — First tuning* 366 (Crawley 1 24. Uoyd SO: Croft 4-76) 
GLAMORGAN — Hrst Innings Overnight 60-0 
First Innings Contd 

Runs 6s As Bis Min 

WL Law b Austm 131 1 19 214 235 


Wl Law b Austin 131 1 19 214 235 

tl Dawood c Hegg b Martin 14 0 2 39 93 

A Dale C Crawley b Austin... ....73 0 7 1 18 156 

M > Powell ibw b Austin — 88 1 12 149 ISO 

P A Coney Ibw b Austin -.0 0 0 3 0 

R 0 B Crott c Hegg b Wjtlanson 18 1 1 40 48 

S D Thomas c Akram b WMidnson 12 0 3 14 13 

D A Cosher b Akram 24 0 3 48 66 

S L Warkin not out A 0 12 4 

Extras (bl IblO nb8} . — .19 

tocal (for 8 dec, 103J even) _._383 

feD: l -61 . 2-222. 3-233. 4-233. 5-282. 6-302. 7-377. 8-383. 

Did Not Bat: ~M P Maynard. O T Parkin. 

BowSng: Waslm Akram 12-1-39-1. P I Martin 17-2-71-1 . C 
P Schofield 29-0-1 39-0. 1 D Austin 1 6.5-6-33-4. M Watkln- 
son 26-4-74-2. M Chilton 3-1-16-0. 

LANCASHIRE — Second Innings 

Rons 6s 4s Bis Mia 

P C McKeown not out 11 0 2 25 25 

N Wood not out .9 0 2 19 25 

Extras - 0 

total (for O, 7J2 ov«rs) — 20 

to bac i P Crawley. M Chilron, G D Uoyd. M WatWnson. • Wasim 
Akram. fW K Hegg. I D Austin. C Schofield. P J Martin. 
Bo wli ng: 5 L Wfariun 4-1-12-0. G T ferfun 2-0-8 -O. RUB 
Croft 1.2-1 -0-0. 

Umpires: DJ Consranr and B Dudlesrone. 


Gloucestershire w Surrey 

CHELTENHAM (Day 3 of 4): Gloucestershire (Apts), Sur- 

rey («l- 

Sunr. 

SURREY— Hrst Innings 297 (A J Hollioake 1 1 2; Smirh 6-66) 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE — Hrst tunings 167 IHewson 52. Blck- 
nell 5-34. Mushtaq 4-34J 

SURREY — Second Innings Overnight 111-5 
Second Innings Contd 


M P Bicknell c Russell b Walsh . 


tins Ss 

4s 

Bis 

Mia 

.27 

0 

5 

45 

50 

.10 

0 


30 

41 

..4 

0 

0 

16 

30 

...6 

0 

1 

6 

7 

...0 

0 

0 

3 

T 

...0 

.15 

0 

0 

1 

2 


Extras (Jb5 nblO) 15 

total (39 .A overs) — — 135 

Fall (cont): 6-115. 7-124. 8-130. 9-134. 

BowBng: C A Walsh 14-1-47-6. A M Smith 14.4-3-43-2. J 
Lewis 6-1-16-1. M W Alleyne 5-0-24-1. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE — Second Innings 

Runs Ss 4s Bis Min 

R I Cuplilfe b B C Hollioake ... . S3 1 6 160 164 

T H C HatKock b Musnraq 13 0 t 35 68 

D R Hewvcn c Shahid b Mushtaq O 0 0 2 2 

I ft C Russell Itnv b Bick-wH 9 0 1 25 36 

M G N Wmoows not out 5A 0 6 122 185 

*M W Alleyne <r Fnahid b Bicknell 27 0 4 75 96 

MJ Church Ibw b B>« knell 0 0 0 6 3 

M C J Ball not out 14 0 2 19 30 

Extras (b8 Ibe nb20l 34 

total (for 6. 72.2 overs) 204 

fen: 1-44. 2-44. 3-67. 4-100. 5- 1 61. 6-163 

to Bat: J Lewis. A M Smith. C A Walsh 

BowBng: M P Bicknell 20.2-2-73-3. A J Tudor 10-3-15-0. 

Saqlam Mushtaq 31-10-77-2. B C Hollioake 9-0-20-1. A J 

Hollioake 2-1 -5-0. 

Umpires: M J Hams and R A White. 

Vodafone Challenge Series 

Leicestershire v Sri Lanka 

LEICESTER (Day 1 of 4): 

i.- y.met'Juie iVT'. n r t -'. 

LEICESTERSHIRE — Hrst Innings 

Rons 6s As Bis Min 
D L Maddy c P Jayawardene b Perera .26 0 3 46 45 

I Sutcliffe c Hathurusinghe b Wnghe.,.17 0 2 59 89 

D I Stevens b Hathurusinghe 1 0 0 7 9 

*B Smith c Jayasunya b H'inghe 0 0 0 2 t 

A Habib c P Jayawardene b H'lnghe 0 0 0 29 41 

IP A Nixon Ibw b Perera 20 0 4 32 43 

J Dakin c PJWardene b Muraiirnaran . . . .79 I 9 146 204 

D Williamson c Jayasunya b W'nghe . 20 0 3 31 54 

D J Millns not out 46 0 4 1 32 l SB 

C Crowe c P J'waidene b Muralitharan.. 2 0 0 5 6 

M T Brimson not out 1 0 0 34 31 

Extras (Ib8 w9 nbl 6] 33 

total (for 9. 853 overs) 245 

feD: 1-40. 2-45. 3-45. 4-51. 5-59. 6-81. 7-149. 8-228. 9-233. 
Bowling: G P Wickramasinghe 1 6 5-3-54-2. S A Perera 1 7- 
4-60-2. U C Hathurusinghe 27-7-64-3. M Muralitharan 22-7- 
41-2. D P M Jayawardene 3-0-18-0. 

Umpires: N T Plews and J P Steele. 

Today’s fixtures in OO unless Stated) 

CORNHLL INSURANCE FOURTH TEST {Third day or Rue) 
Trent Bridge: England v South Africa BRITANNIC ASSUR- 
ANCE CHAMPIONSHIP (Third day of Four) Edgbasron: 
Warwickshire v Essex BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CHAMPI- 
ON5HF (Fourth day of Four) Col wy n Bay : Glamorgan v Lan- 
cashire Cheltenham- Gloucestet shire v Surrey Portsmouth: 
Hampshire u Nottinghamshire Lord's: Middlesex v Yorkshire 
Northampton: Northamptonshire v Derbyshire [ 1 2 00) 
Taunton; Somerset v Durham VODAFONE CHALLENGE 
SfcHIES (Second day of Four) Leicester: Leicestershire v5ri Lanka 


29 41 

32 43 

146 204 
31 54 

132 1SB 
5 6 

34 31 
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Rose pruned after 



GOLF 


By Tim Glover 
in Hilversum 


JUSTIN ROSE endured the un- 
kindest cut after staging an im- 
pressive recovery in the TNT 
Dutch Open here yesterday. 
The 17-year-old, playing in his 
first professional tournament 
after finishing fourth in the 
Open, followed a 77 in the first 
round with a 65 but missed the 
half-way cut by a stroke. 

Although he won £625 in 
Wednesday’s pro-am he did 
not receive a gilder from the 
prize fund of £800,000. And he 
needs official prize-money 
more than anything else. 

Rose, relying on sponsors in- 
vitations (no problems there, 
the world and his dog are after 
him) needs to win £55,000 to se- 
cure his card for the European 


Tbur next season. The alter- 
native is the dreaded qualifying 
school 

If Rose was disappointed by 
yesterday’s cruel develop- 
ments, the had to wait five 
hours before l ear nin g of his 
fate) he disguised it well. 

“It may have happened for a 
reason, I can go home and 
have a couple of days' rest 
which might be the best thing. 
I wanted a good round. I hit too 
many bad shots in the first 
round and didn’t play anything 
like I can. I said to nry dad walk- 
ing to the first tee that it was not 
likely that we’d make the cut 
but it was not impossible." 

Rose, who would have won 
£70,000 at Birkdale had he not 
been an amateur; was left to rue 
a drive into the trees at the par- 
five 12th, one of the few way- 
ward shots of his round. “I was 
a bit cross with myself there," 


he said. He probably muttered 
something like: “Oh bother". 

The Roses return home 
today and Justin will be in 
Stockholm next week for the 
Volvo Scandinavian Masters 
on a course designed fay Nick 
Faldo. While in Sweden, die boy 
wonder will celebrate Ms 18th 
birthday. 

“What I’ve learned," Rose 
said, “is that the first round is 


the most important in profes- 
sional golf. If you dotf t shoot a 
low score you’ve virtually no 
chance of winning the tourna- 
ment In the past I’ve been a 
slow starter and that is some- 
thing 1 need to improve on. I 
guess Tm proud of myselt Pos- 
sibly adversity brings out the 
best in me." 

Another who missed the cut 
here was the American Phil 


SECOND-ROUND SCORE5 


TlffT DUTCH OPEN (HBvcmm) Early 
IfJn g iM PWl roun d acorns (GB or trl 
unless stated): 129L Westwood 63 66. 
133 N Price IZIm) 68 65. 135 P Walton 
68 67: P Lourd (Aus) 68 67: B Langer 
(Gerl 70 65: S Smiver (Ger) 65 70. 136 
C Rocea (It) 71 65: S McAllister 68 68: M 
Fairy |Fr) 69 67: P Haugsrud (Nor) 65 71: 
R Jacquelln (Fr) 68 68. J Huston (US) 67 
69. 137 D Clarke 68 69: D Robertson 72 
65: 1 Garbutr 68 69: S Tinning (Den) 70 
67: M Gortana (l«) 67 70: P Fulke (Swej 
7 1 66: M Mo u land 70 67: P Sioland )Swe) 
67 70: P McGlnley 66 71. 138 P Baker- 

70 68: M Campbell (NZ) 73 65: D Gilford 

71 67: J Remesy (Fr) 68 70. 139 F Hedge 
(Svuc) 70 69: K Brink (Swe) 69 70: A Old- 
corn 69 70: P MltcneM 68 71 : G Brand jnr 


69 70: M James 70 69: A Colon 71 68: 
M Roe 71 68: P Lawrie 67 72: R Boxall 

70 69. 140 M Gronberg (Swe) 70 70J 
BfctertDn 69 71; R Wessets (SAJ 71 69; 
G Evans 70 70; D Howell 71 69: M Long 
(NZ) 70 70: A Sandywell 72 68: R Derk- 
sen (Nett) 70 70: G Turner (NZ) 71 69. 
141 S Henderson 71 70, P O'Malley (Aus) 
70 71. S KJddsen [Denj 72 69. W Riley 
(Aus) 71 70: R McFariane 69 73; M Ro- 
rioll (It) 74 67: T Gills (US) 71 70: D Lynn 
72 69: M Reale lit) 73 69; M Lancer (Swe) 
89 72: S Ballesteros (Sp) 68 73. 142 J 
Rose 77 65: J Rivero (Sp) 72 70. J Payne 
72 70: A Hunter 72 70: R Oaydon 71 71. 
143 M Davis 76 67; D Chopra |5we) 74 
69: R Cotes 71 72: P Golding 71 72: T 
Johnstone (2m| 71 72. 


Micfedson, who carded a 74 
after a first round of 68. Mick- 
elsou said he had a sleepless 
night after teaming ofthe death 
in London of Renay Appleby, 
the wife of the Florida-based 
Australian golfer Stuart Ap- 
pleby. “We woe dose friends 
and I only spoke to her last 
week," Mickdson said. 

The Australian Stephen 
Leaney, joint leader with Lee 
Wfestwood at 13 underparatthe 
half-way stage, equalled, the 
course record with a 63, despite 
being in what he described as 
a “state of shock" on hearing the 
news of Mrs Appleby’s death. 

Nick Price was on the 
leaderboard following a 65 that 
contained seven birdies and 
his putting got better as the 
round pjmgressed. “What I've 
tried to do is to hold the putter 
just off the ground very slight- 
ly and it seems to smooth my 


back swing. I used to have the 
putter afittte too firmly behind* 
the ball and this seems to have 
made a big difference. 

“It’s such a fickle filing 
putting. I fed comfortable now." 
Price was blown off course at 
RqyalKiidafe, scaring 82 in fite 
third round. “My swing didtft 
suffer too much," the Zimbab- 
wean said. “I haven’t lost any 
sleep over it" 

Westwood, the leading 
money-winner in Europe this 


Open, finishing 78, 78. That did* 
not bather him eittter; but then 
no thing seems to perturb the 

weeks offi during which he w31 


I 

co 


ABsport 


‘laze about, watch television 
and tidy the garage". 

Larry Barber; from Arizona, 
who asked for an invitation 
here after faffing to qualify for' 


the Open, bad a hole in one at 
the fifth. However, Barber 
missed the cut although he did 
no t go away empty-handed. He 


Tour de France: Overshadowed by protests and police inquiries a Belgian records his second win 


Riders 

stage 

sit-down 

protest 


By robin nicholl 

RIDERS IN the scandal-racked 
Tour de France revolted yes- 
terday. They threatened to quit 
the world's greatest race 
following the confession of Lau- 
rent Brochard the world cham- 
pion, that he had been using the 
blood-enhancing drug EPO for 
two years. 

Hardly a kilometre after 
leaving the ceremonial start in 
Tarascon-sur-Ariege the pack of 
148 stopped in protest after 
Laurent Jalabert, the world 
No 1, had expressed their feel- 
ings about their sport on Radio 
Tour. 

“If nobody is interested in 
racing then we will go home and 
you can go on without us," the 
French champion said. “Since 
sport has now become sec- 
ondary and we are treated like 
cattle, we have decided not to 
race." 

The Tbur was delayed for 
two hours with riders sitting in 
the road before racing began 
16km into the 222km route to Le 
Cap d'Agde on the Mediter- 
ranean coast 

“You should start out of 
respect for the spectators and 
the gendarmes deployed along 
the route,” Jean-Marie 
Leblanc, the Tbur director said 
and after lengthy roadside dis- 
cussions between officials, 
riders, and team managers the 
riders derided to race. 

Brochard had confessed 
along with fellow Frenchman 
Christophe Moreau and the 
Swiss rider Annin Meier. They 
were released by police at 
Lyons. 

Later the other Festina 
riders - Richard Virenque. Ras- 
cal Herve, Didier Rous (all 
France*, Laurent Pufaux. Alex 
ZUlle (Switzerland) and Neil 


Stephens ‘Australia' - left the 
police headquarters. 

Meier was angry at his treat- 
ment by police. "They made me 
strip naked, and I spent two 
hours in a cell, not knowing 
what was going to happen." he 
said. 

"I told them that I had taken 
EPO, and I feel better for say- 
ing so. Now perhaps some- 
thing good will come out of it for 
the good of the sport" 

Meier added that Zulle had 
talked of quitting cycling fol- 
lowing the scandal. 

“Cycling should seize this 
rare chance to reform itself, " 
Roger Legeay. the GAN man- 
ager and leader of the directeur 
sportifs (team managers), said 
“To bring more sponsors and 
bigger crowds it should be seen 
to be free of doping." 

Midway through the race 
Leblanc issued a severe warn- 
ing to the Dutch team. TVM. 
“We are extremely vigilantly 
following the inquiry into your 
team. 

“If it is proved that your 
team has not respected the 
regulations and the ethics of the 
Tbur and the Union Cyciiste 
Internationale they will be ex- 
cluded from the Tour." 

This threat came after 
Philippe Laumone, the deputy 
prosecutor at Rheims, said that 
banned products had been 
found when Customs searched 
the hotel rooms of TVM at 
Partners on Thursday. 

They took away five TVM 
staff including Cees Priem, the 
team manager; for questioning. 
Laumone said that they could 
not say exactly what was found 
because the labels were in 
Russian. 

Priem and Aiexandrei 
Mikhailov the team doctoc were 
still being held for questioning 



'■ 

rjtf 


Laurent Jalabert (left) discusses with colleagues the decision to strike which delayed yesterday’s 12th stage of this year’s Tour 


AFP 


in Fanners, southern France, 
yesterday afternoon. 

“It is very annoying, very 
difficult I hope we can make it 
to Paris. I want to concentrate 
on the race and forget about all 
this,” said TVM sprinter Jeroen 
Blipevens, before yesterday s 
stage finally got underway. 

Hendrick Redact the assis- 
tant team director who was 
heard as a witness in the case 


in the police headquarters at 
Pamiers on Thursday, said it 
had been the most traumatic 
experience in his life. 

“It is logical that they should 
have asked me to testify. I told 
them what I have been telling 
you all week- that we had noth- 
ing to do with it" he said. 

The riders’ demonstration 
yesterday echoes that of 32 
years ago when riders stopped 


racing five kilometres after the 
start of the Bordeaux- Bayonne 
stage. Then it was in protest at 
the introduction of full scale 
doping controls. 

On that occasion doctors 
and lawyers entered riders’ 
rooms and demanded on-the- 
spot samples of their urine. 

Yesterday, the race went on 
with Belgium's Tom Steels 
snatching his second mass 


sprint win since Dublin. 12 days 
previously, when the Festina 
affair was confined to a Belgian 
masseur. Willy Voet, being 
caught by Customs with 400 
vials of banned products. 

Almost in protest the riders 
yesterday allowed Laurent Jal- 
abert and his younger brother; 
Nicolas, to break dear with 
the Dutchman Bart Voskamps. 
They gained 4min 50sec and 


Laurent Jalabert was the Tbur 
leader on the road until the es- 
cape died after 130km in sear- 
ing heat 
The race passed through 
Lavenalet , the birthplace ofthe 
French World Cup- winning 
goalkeeper, Fabien Barfhez, 
but in yesterday’s atmosphere, 
the triumphs were over- 
shadowed by the tribulations of 
the toxin 


TOUR RESULTS AND STANDINGS 


TOUR DE FRANCE TWelfth 
stage (137 miles) 'farascon- 
sur-Ariige to Cap d’Agde: 1 T 
Steels (Bel) Mapei 4hr 12min 
51 sec (for 127 miles of actual 
race): 2 F Simon (Fr) GAN; 3 S 
Barbe (Fr) Casino. 4 N Mlnall (It) 
Riso: S E Zabef (Ger) Deutsche 
Telekom; 6 S O'Grady (Aus) GAN: 
7 A Ferrigato (It) Vitalldo: 8 A Vter- 
houten (Neth) Rabobank; 9 L 
Guidi (It) Fold; 10 G Hincapie (US) 
US Postal Service: 1 1 M Mori (It) 
Saeco: 12 ATchmil (Be!) Lotto; 13 
O Fozzi (It) Asics: 14 C Vasseur 
(Fr) GAN: 1 5 A Casero (Sp) Vlca- 
Ikio; 16 B Julich (US) CoRdis; 17 


M Sciandri (GB) FDJ: 18 J Ullrich 
(Ger) Deutsche Telekom; 1 9 S Gon- 
zalez (Sp) Kelme: 20 P Farazijn 
(Bel) Lotto all same time. 
OVERALL STANDINGS: 1 J Ull- 
rich (Ger) Deutsche Telekom 56hr 
55min 16sec; 2 B Julich (US) 
Cofldis +lmin 1 1sec: 3 L Jalabert 
(Fr) ONCE +3:01: 4 M Pantani (It) 
Mercatone Uno +3:01: 5 M 
Boogerd (Nethe) Rabobank 
+ 3:29; 6 L Leblanc (Fr) Polti 
+4:16; 7 B Hamburger (Den) Casi- 
no +4:44; 8 F Escartln (Sp) 
Kelme +5:16: 9 R Meier (Swit) 
CoRdis +5:18: 10 A Casero (Sp) 
Vitaliclo +5:53. 


H Tarasqon to Le Cap d'Agde 
137.9 m(tes/Z22km 
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Quick and dangerous route to summit 


the TOUR de France, the 
world's greatest cycle race, is 
up to its neck in a doping dis- 
aster which is threatening to 
blight the flower of French 
sport 

Drugs are defined as a sub- 
stance used in medication, but 
in sport they are more correct- 
ly referred to as ergogenic aids, 
which enable athletes to com- 
plete more work, or the same 
amount of work, in less time. 

The ergogenic aids that the 
Fbstina team's masseurwasal- 
Iegecfly caught red-handed with 
when his car was searched at 
a border crossing were human 
growth hormone (HGH), 
steroids, amphetamines and 
eythropoietin «EP0>. However, 
there are many more illegal 
performance-enhancing drugs 
that are available to sportsmen 
such as asthma drugs and cold 
remedies. 


The world’s toughest sport has an unhealthy appetite 
for perform ance-enhancing drugs. By Richard Stern 


The Ibur de France is pos- 
sibly the most demanding aer- 
obic sporting event in the world. 
Cyclists race for around six 
hours a day for 23 days. As can 
be imagined, this imposes a 
great physical and mental 
strain. In physiological terms, 
the major limiting factor in 
aerobic sport is the volume of 
oxygen that can be consumed 
by the muscles. In simple terms 
the more oxygen than can be 
consumed, the fester an athlete 
can cycle, run, swim, etc 
The second major limiting 
factor in the Tour or other en- 
durance events is the ability to 
use stored body fet as an energy 
source in preference to the 
limited and useful supply of 


stored carbohydrates (glyco- 
gen*. 

While anecdotal evidence 
abounds that sportsmen have 
been using ergogemcs since the 
Greeks invented the Olympic 
Games, recent advances in 
medical technology have in- 
creased athletes’ performance. 

EPO was developed in the 
late Eighties to help kidney 
dialysis patients, who suffered 
from a reduction in the amount 
of haemoglobin in the blood, 
limiting the transportation of 
oxygen around the body. 111 the 
sportsman, as the intensity of 
exercise increases more oxy- 
gen is required by the muscles. 
If oxygen consumption does 
not increase, a by-product of ex- 


ereise - lactic acid - accumu- 
lates in the musdes, forcing the 
athlete to slow down. 

However; athletes are re- 
ported to be using EPO to in- 
crease the amount ' of 
haemoglobin in the blood. This 
allows a greater transport of 
oxygen and increases perfor- 
mance by around 10 per cent 
But if too much EPO is used, 
then the thickness of the blood 
increases, which could lead to 
thrombosis. The possible mis- 
use of EPO has been linked to 
the sudden death of 17 cyclists 
in the late Eighties. Reputedly, 
EPO is the favourite drug 
among all endurance athletes. 

Human growth hormone 
was developed for people of 


short stature. While the athlete 
would not use it for increased 
bone length as bones stop 
growing by the late teens, HGH 
can decrease the amount of car- 
bohydrate used during exer- 
cise. At very high intensities 
only carbohydrate is used. As 
the intensity lowers, fet is used 
in greater amounts. Therefore, 
HGH can decease boefyfet and 
spare carbohydrate. Growth 
hormone can also help ath- 
letes develop larger stronger 
musdes and help heal injuries. 

The side effects of HGH in- 
clude abnormal growth in the 
hands and fed and excess HGH 
can lead to heart problems, hy- 
pertension and diabetes. 
Steroids have similar perfor- 
mance-enhancing properties. 

Common asthma drugs 
such as Clenbuterol, Sere vent, 
and Ventolin are abused by 
athletes. Clenbuterol allows 


the bofiy to use fet in greater 
amounts and can increase 
musde size. It is thought that 
Serevent works similarly: Ven- 
tolin can increased sprintin g 
power. 

Last year on the Tbur; the 
Uzbekistan! Djamolidine Ab- 
doujaporov was disqualified 
after testing positive for Clen- . 
buteroL Side effects of asthma 
drugs can indude headaches, 
tremor and increased, heart 
rate. _ - 

to sport at afl levels there are 
reports that people are using il- 
legal substances, and a recent 
report in the Journal ofF oe- 
diatrics suggests that two per 
cent of American 10-year-olds 
use steroids to enhance per- 
formance in school sports. Cy- 
cling has its share of drug 
users, most notably in the 1967 
Tour de France when Britain’s 
Tommy Simpson died on file 


slopes of Mont Wsntoux as a re- 
sult of amphetamine abuse. 

There are many more per- 
fonnarK^-enhancrng drugs and 
the taking of a cocktail of sev- 
eral substances is not un- 
known. This is dangerous as 
there Is little or no research on 

the effects of taking more than 

flDP SuhcfunAo oi n'fmi i 4 ■ rv i _ 


enhaadngaids cOUW be safe if 
used correctly under meifical 
siqjervfeion, which is what the 
flestina management riak 
they were trying to achieve 
when they plunged the Tour 
into chaos. 

■ Richard Stem has recently 
graduated firm, the Universi- 
ty of Brighton icith a first- 

doss honours degree in Sports 
Science. An experienced rac- 
ing cyddst, he competed, for u 
years both domestically and 
abroad at off distances. 


won a bicycle for his ace. When 
the organisers told Barber “on 

yer bike", they meant it in the 
nicest possible way. 

Davies 
chases a 
first in 
Sweden 


LAURA DAVIES powered her 
way to the head of the leader- 
board as a strong wind sent 
scores soaring in the second 
round of the Chrysler Open at 
Bogarde, Gothenburg, yester- 
day. 

The British former world 
No 1 shot a two-under 71 - the 
only sub-par score of the early 
starters — to finish on thjree- 
nnder 143 and a shot ahead of 
Australia's former Open cham- 
pion, Karen Limn. 

She started at the 10th. and 
an eagle three at the 437 yards 
15th where she hit a nine-iron 
second to 12 feet was the high- 
light of a round that also con- 
tained two birdies. But she 
was upset to fhree-putt, miss- 
ing the second from two feel, 
to drop a shot a; the frng 
eighth. 

“It was realfy stupid," Davies 
Said. “The conditicmswere re- 
alfy tough and it was quite abat- 
- fie Butnowrm feefinggood for 
the weekend. Fve never won in 
-Sweden and Fm feeling much 
’ happier sfoout my game than 1 
was earlier in the season. The 
putter’s working much better 
and m now be going all out for 
the win.” 

Jackie Crowe, the Scot who 
had led the British challenge on 
the first day with a 71, slipped 
down the field with an 80 while 
Lunn made progress with a 
level-par 73.- . 

Jack Nicklaus, chasing a 
third Unites States Senior Qpen 
championship at the Riviera 
Country Club in Los Angeles, 
was limping noticeably through 
the first round of the tourna- r-. 
ment 

After a three-over-par 74 in 
the firrt round be admitted that 
he wouM probably make this his 
last tournament of the year 

Nickiaus revealed he has 
had trouble with the hip for 35 
years. “I am g«ng to make it my 
last event of the year so I can 
figure out what to do," he said 

Although he hinted later that 
he may change his mind hip 
replacement surgery seems 
Ktefy m the near future. 

Nicklans, 58, attempting to 
become the oldest winner ofthe 
Senior Open, was one-over 
through 14 holes, but compiled 
a double-bogey six on 15, a 
birdie four at 17, and a bogey 
five on 18. 

Jay Sigel, who played in the 
same threesome with Nick- 
iaus, had an even-par 71 over 
file 6,906-yard. 

“Jack looks uncomfortable, 

even walking,” Sigel said “It is 
painful to watch him. He 
pfeyedvery vsywelLlnrnaqy - 
cases he played better than I . 
did He's a champion, to say the 
least." 

NicMaus didnot agree with 


“I played what I thought was a 
fehfy poor round” he said. “I 
only hit eight greens today. If 
you onfyhit eight greens, yotfre 
not going to play very welL ' 
*P!ar will be a wonderful 
«»re at the end of the week," 
Boo- Murphy said after also 
level in a round that 
nrchided an eagle three on the 

rrpfti'KrtJa i • 


IT"r six on 

me mini hole, four bogeys and 
flhirfaiofliek. 

. Sigel had three birdies and 
bogeys and Hugh 
Baioccbi, also finishing fo pai; 

hAflAwKmV.w. £ ■ - - 


One shot of? the pace and in 
the clubhouse were - John 
Grace, Billy King Tom Shaw, 
Ed Dougherfyfeao Aoki and 
Brian Barnes. 
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Joynt is 
keen to 
keep his 
record 


-4*0, * 
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;HJUS JOYNT is aiming to pre- 
Yv er ve a proud record when he 

I 1 *-* * eadsStHelens into battle with 

"UVlAe ir biggest rivals, Wigan, in 
f ’ oia>row evening’s Super 

1 .eague Roadshow finale at 

t *lcl§PQ n ,V AShm^i Wigan have won 
^ ({ he last five games between the 

- , . iides. Saints are one of the few 

1|| Cf «r* earns genuinely capable of 

* s. ||| oppfing the Super League 

fT eaders. 

1 Tve been at Saints for six 

O 'ears and every season we 

“C|| -ave won at feast one game 

igainst them,” said Joynt, who 
jres bom and bred in Wigan 
-■ '"-‘-Zzts ind still lives in the town. 

The sides have met three 
'_ m : imes this season, with Wigan 
V ‘ vj.,^ ^ string their old foes out of 

^WThallenge Cup and comp- 
jaj,. leting a League double. 

Unless the teams meet in the 
x ..„ Grand Final play-offs, the game 
■ ■; at the Vetch Field will be 

Joynt’s last chance to maintain 
• ■; ,y_ his enviable record. 

Wigan will be clear-cut 
* • ; _7 favourites, having beaten St 
Helens 38-14 in their last match 
. .. three weeks ago, their seventh 
successive Super League win, 

. . and have the chance to open up 

..’..'.’’.7 a two-point lead over their 
• nearest rivals, Leeds. 

t “All credit to Wigan, they’re 
... . V_: playing very well," Joynt said.' 
. ' V.T “The only way we can beat 

. ft rni \tomatc!&iem in every 
• ijfertrpjntan^we’ve worked 
..... on areas Chat \dgthink we can 
• ■"j improve on. © 

./.! “ ft ' s 17 versus 17 and I*m a 
- - ' 1 ' : - firm believer that, whoever 
--- wants it most on the day will 
" win the game.” 

The match bringsthe curtain 
; : down on the series of sixRoad 1 . 

- : "- show fixtures and there should 
- ■ ’ ^ be no finer advertisement for 
•- thegame. 

Both sides can boast 10 
' - British internationals and an 
. ^ 4 : " fine array of overseas talent 


and there will be the fierce pas- 
sions associated with the 
biggest rugby league derby of 
them all. 

John Monie, the Wigan 
coach, said; “There is a lot of 
extra feeling. It’s always a 
tough encounter.” 

Wigan's strength is illus- 
trated by the presence on the 
bench of their newest interna- 
tional, Lee Gilmoun while St 
Helens are boosted by the re- 
turn of Bobbie Goulding, who 
missed the defeat on 5 July with 
a torn calf muscle. 

South Wales' other Super 
League fixture, tonight's match 
between Warrington and 
Castleford at the Arens Park in 
Cardiff, might lack a derby 
atmosphere but it promises to 
provide an intriguing contest 

Darryl Van de Velde, the 
Warrington coach, eqjoyed a 
five-year spell at Castleford, 
where he steered them to \brk- 
shire Cup success and an 
appearance at Wembley. 

The Waives appear to have 
the advantage, having over- 
come their eariy-season disas- 
ters to rekindle hopes of 
claiming a top-five play-off 
place. 

A seventh successive win 
over the Yorkshire side will 
take Warrington, who have al- 
ready gained one win over the 
Tigers this season, to within a 
point of St Helens in fifth place. 

Castleford have lost four of 
their last five matches but, like 
the majority of teams in action 
this weekend, are close to full 
strength following the mid- 
season break. 

StuartRapez; the Castleford 
coach, said: “We are going 
down there for the weekend but 
, the 80 minutfes-againstt War- 
rington are the most important 
of the weekend an$we havegptj , 
to make sure we'ane prepared 
well to have a chance of 

w inning. 

“After the recent break, we 
are starting from scratch again 
and we have got to try to win 
every game from here.” 


Jwo dismissals at 
bankrupt Bristol 


ANDY BRASSINGTON, Bristol’s 
directar af marketing and com- 
merce, has become the first 
casualty since the dub was 
placed in the hands of receivers 
on Thursday. 

Michael Stevenson, of the 
Saiisbury-based chartered ac- 
countants Smith and 
Xlliamson, has dismissed 
wassington and his assistant, 
ftachael Anniss, just 24 hours 
after being called in. 

Brassington said: “I am bit- 
forty disappointed to be leaving 
because I believe that rugby in 
Bristol, under the rig ht man- 
agement, has the potential to 
rise again to its former glory. 

B^assington joined the rugby 
did) two years ago after hold- 
ing a similar post with Glouces- 
tershire County Cricket Chib. 


Bristol’s managers have 
come in for more criticism from 
players, angry that the receivers 
were called in less than a week 
after they wen? warned that the 
dub could fold if the wage bill 
was not cut by £400,000. 

Phil Adams, who has been 
with the club since 1984, said 
the dub’s current situation 
was “a complete nightmare". 

“Vfe know that we didn't play 
well last season and we got into 
a losing habit, but if any busi- 
ness goes bust you have to look 
at the people at the top," be said. 

Adams was particularly 
angry for the players who had 
joined the club - relegated to 
Allied Dunbar Premiership Tro 
last season - recently. “They 
came because it’s Bristol and 
because people promised cer- 
tain things which haven’t been 
fulfilled,” he said. 



Russia’s Alin Kabayeva performs in the women’s rhythmic gymnastics final in the Goodwill Games at the Nassau Coliseum AP 

Four-medal haul revives Ivankov 


by John Mehaffey 
in New York 

IVAN IVANKOV overcame 
chronic fatigue to win gold in 
the high bar and silver on the 
parallel in the gymnastics at 
the Goodwill Games. 

The Belarussian confirmed 
he is the most complete all- 
round male gymnast in the 
world with medals in each of 
the four events in which be 
competed this week. 

“I am very happy with how 
I performed here, but now I 
want to rest," he said. “Every- 
body is tired. It is the end of a 
long season." 

Ivankov mastered his 
fatigue to perform several dif- 
ficult moves on the high bar 
event to win with 9.725 points. 

In the other men’s final 
Ivankov took the silver with a 
smooth performance on the 
parallel bars. He was bettered 


only by the Chinese Huang Xu 
who scored 9.725. 

A row behind the scenes 
about the judging, thought by 
some teams to unduly favour 
the United States, appeared to 
escalate on Thursday. 

Games officials reported 
that a delegate from the Ro- 
manian team had threatened 
on Wednesday to pull the 
squad out of the meeting. On 
Thursday night, though, no 
Romanian gymnasts had been 
withdrawn from this week- 
end’s mixed pairs event 

The paralysed Chinese 
gymnast Sang Lan was due to 
begin treatment with an ex- 
perimental ncre regenerate 
drug, the chief medical officer 
for the Goodwill Games said on 
Thursday. 

Sang, China's 17-year-old 
national vault champion, was 
ipjured on Tuesday when she 
landed on her neck while 
warming up for the competi- 
tion at Nassau Coliseum. 


Dr Brock Schnebei said 
Bang’s condition remained the 
same, with no movement in 
her lower extremities. 

“We showed Sang Lan her 
X-rays, and explained in more 
detail the extent of what has 
happened to her,” Schnebei 
said “We also reviewed her 
treatment choices, particu- 
larly the surgical option which 
should be performed soon to 
stabilise her vertebrae. 

“She has begun to realise 
the seriousness of her injuries, 
but is still demonstrating the 
same courage as she (fid when 
she first arrived." 

Australia and the United 
States reached the gold medal 
game of the basketball tour- 
nament with convincing vic- 
tories on Thursday night 

Australia got 21 points from 
Shane Heal and 20 from An- 
thony Ronaldson to beat Puer- 
to Rico 86-74 and the young US 
team beat Lithuania 89-76. 

The Australian coach. 


Barry Barnes, admitted he 
had got exactly what he want- 
ed. “I think there can be noth- 
ing better than to play the US 
in Madison Square Garden in 
New York City" he said. 

Australia opened the sec- 
ond half with a 24-0 run that 
swelled their lead to 17 - the 
largest of the game. Chris 
Anstey of the NBA’s Dallas 
Mavericks had four points and 
two steals and Ronaldson 
made two three-pointers. 

Ronaldson’s output took the 
pressure off the team’s high- 
scoring guard duo of Heal and 
Andrew Gaze, who had a rel- 
atively quiet 15 points. 

The Puerto Rican centre 
Jose Ortiz, who led all scorers 
with 23 points, criticised the 
refereeing. Ortiz fouled out 
with 7:06 left in the game as 
Puerto Rico had just seven 
free throws to 29 for Australia. 

Ortiz singled out the Amer- 
ican referee. “I don’t think he 
has been very professional or 
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Becker 
blown 
away 
by Rios 


fair," Ortiz claimed. “Even 
though we beat the United 
States fin the first round], we 
didn't mean to offend him. If 
that’s the case, I don’t think he 
should be here doing that kind 
of job.” 

His team-mate Jerome 
Mincy said: “They were able to 
play more physical with us and 
they were calling the fouls on 
us. When we tried to retaliate 
at the same level they wouldn’t 
call tbe fouls on them. I think 
it was a little lopsided." 

The Puerto Rican coach, 
Carlos Morales, said the game 
was a valuable pointer before 
the World Championships, 
which start next week in 
Greece. 

“We think Australia are 
one of the contenders for a 
medal at the World Champi- 
onships," he said, naming Yu- 
goslavia. Greece, Russia and 
Lithuania as others. “We 
think we can play with all of 
those teams." 


TEN 


MARCELLO RIOS dosed to with- 
in one win of taking away Pete 
Sampras’ No l ranking yester- 
day by routing Boris Becker in 
straight sets to reach the semi- 
finals of the Mercedes Cup in 
Stuttgart. 

Rios,' the top seed in the 
competition, dominated the 30- 
year-old German with pinpoint 
passing shots in a match even 
more one-sided than the final 
score of 6-2, 64) suggests. On two 
occasions, the left-handed 
Chilean rattled off 10 unan- 
swered points. 

“1 said to him, this is my 
country let me have at least one 
point," Becker said. “But he an- 
swered, you're going to have to 
earn it" 

Rios would regain tbe top 
r anking on the ATP computer 
from Sampras, who has taken 
the week off, if he beats the 
world No IL, Karol Kucera of 
Slovakia, today. Rios broke 
Sampras’ 102-week hold on the 
No 1 position in March, but re- 
linquished it after four weeks 
when an elbow injury forced 
him out of competition. 

Rios’ win was so lopsided 
that Becker began to grin and 
the spectators broke into iron- 
ic applause when the German 
blasted a serve that Rios could 
not reach, to end one of his 
scoreless streaks. 

Becker has only been beat- 
en this badly twice in his career. 
He was on the Losing end of 6-1, 
6-1 drubbings to the American 
Jay Berger in 1989 and fellow 
German Michael Stich three 
years later. 

Just two weeks ago, Becker 
beat Rios in straight sets to 
reach the final of the Swiss 
Open. The difference this time, 
he said, was that rain storms 
had soaked tbe courts. 

“He's probably the best play- 
er on the tour right now. He's 
probably going to dominate for 
the next five years," said Beck- 
er “But be had all the time in 
the world to pass me. The 
courts were slow and a slow 
match isn’t my game." 

But Rios, who has won five 
tournaments this year; showed 
why he is regarded as one of the 
game’s best returners against 
Becker, ending the rout in just 
45 minutes. When he broke the 
German's serve to take a 4-2 
first set lead, Rios drilled a pass- 
ing shot down the line, put a 
second one cross-court and 
finished fayliftinga lob over the 
onrusbing Becker’s head. 

“I think I’m playing better 
than at the Swiss Open,” said 
Beckec who is reducing his 
playing schedule as he ap- 
proaches retirement, “But this 
time he was a different opponent. 
He had something to pay back 
after I beat him there. Plus it was 
No 1 against a former No 1 ” 

Kucera beat tbe Czech play ■ 
er Boh dan Ulihrach 6-4, 6-4, 
while Carlos Moya and Brazil's 
Gustavo Kuerten both won to 
set up a meeting of the last two 
French Open champions in 
today’s second semi-final 

Moya, who won at Roland 
Garros this yean beat fellow 
Spaniard Fernando Vicente 3-6, 
6-3, 6-2, while the 1997 winner 
Kuerten ousted a third 
Spaniard, Albert Costa 7-5, 6-0. 

Moya struggled with his 
serve and forehand in the first 
set, then steadied his play to 
win a baseline match against 
bis 19-year-old friend and prac- 
tice partner 

“Maybe I was too confident 
at first,” Moya said. “It’s always 
hard playing against your best 
friend on the tour. We know 
each other's games too weli." 


BASEBALL 
4NEH C AW LEAGUE: Anaheim 6 Mnv 
55*0 5/10 innings): Boston 8 Tbronto 7 
'1° ***%sj: Pctrpft 3 Cleveland 2: Bafti- 
7: Haas 8 Kansas City 4. 
"jnONAL LEAGUE: New Vbrk MMS 6 
5j Chicago Cubs 2 Montreal 1 : 
L“^®)&Qndnnad A (Tint game): Coj- 
Qnchnao' 4 (second garnc):St 
“JW B^>FranOsco l : San Diego 3 An- 
9 Florid* I;a5wb 3 
flRS^ Houston 8 U* Angeles 6 

basketball 

Robinson, the 6ft 5 in forward 

chairman of the players’ as- 
has joined his third club 
" wee seasons by signing a one- 

with Birmingham 
«wets. in addition, the Bullets are 
IS™ 1 to- bring back Fabulous 
a 6ft 3 in guard and hero 

- yanra ^ghaan-5 Budweiser Cham- 
; semi-final win over Man- 
last season. Flournoy has 
also been offered a one- 

Riders are hoping to re-sign 
Boone, who had mlrially m- 
in loue Brfttsh basketball and 
for the NBA. 

j?*J®nburgh coach. Jim Brandon, 

be on the point of flnai- 
^ teals with guard Ted Barry and 
Brendan Graves, both of Der- 

jr/’^'fancbester forward Michael 
Thames Valley guard 


BOWLS 
?*«»' ■ ^ maranoo mto rfcnonn 
Second raced: J Bailey (Anglesey) be I 
McNeill (RawthenSESl*) 21-12; A Boliey 
(Gwynnecti) be P Bound {Shrewstxey) 21- 
19: K Wiliams (OwynnethJ be F lord 
(Rawthenscall) 21-10: A Duckett 

(Shrewsbury) bt A Gregory (Sumlevl 21- 
13: D McManus (Fattsworthi bt G Afcock 
(Birmingham) 21-16; M Diuon I Burnley] 
be K Taylor (Widnes) 21-10: W Owen 
(Buxton) bt T Phillips (Moston] 21-18: 
b Money (Crewe) M L uwcon 
(Fallsworth) 21-15; L Wildman (St 
Helens) bt R Pye (Orrell) 21-10: K Uwa- 
ley (Southport] bt H ftyiar (Denton) 21- 
VI; G Harrison (Blackpool) be B 
Blackwell (Moston) 21-1 8: J MdXwiaJd 


ley Westwood to Valley Parade af 
ter the clubs finally agreed a fee of 
£150.000 for the 21-year-old de- 
fender. 


ley (Southport) bt H Tayiar 
if; G Harrison (Black 


raury) bt P Money (Crewe) 21-12: R U 
(Denton) be T Doyle (Moston) 21 -1 1: D 
Green (Pudseyjbc H Roberts (Warring 
con) 21-13: B Hart (Moston) bt A 

son (ScalnforHi) 2J-7. 

BOXING 

Herbie Hide will make a second de- 
fence of his WBO heavyweight 

sssesssssssss 

August. 

FOOTBALL 

Bradford have completed the Sgn- 
inc of the midfielder Gareth Whal- 
gwWK for £600,000. 
WhaiEey. 24. becomes Paul Jeweirs 
fourth signing of the summer and 
Stows ms former team-mate Ash- 


Hope Powell. England women's 
new coach, takes charge of her first 
game in tomorrow's friendly against 


Sweden aC Dagenham and Red- 
bridge. 

Dynamo Tbilisi, the Georgian side, 
were awarded a 3-0 default victo- 
ry over KF Vllaznia yesterday after 
the Albanian team played an ineli- 
gible player in Wednesday's Euro- 
pean Cup qualifying first leg match. 

GOLF 

TNT DUTCH OPEN (HUmrsma) Lat- 
est h — Vng second room! scares (ffl 
or Irl unless sand): 123 L Westwood 
63 66. 133 N Price <Zhn} 68 65. 135 P 
Walton 68 67: P Lonard (Aus) 68 67: B 
Unger (Ger) 70 65: S Sower (Ger) 65 
70.1 36 c Rocca (It) 71 65: S McAllis- 
ter 66 63: M Ferry (Fr) 69 67: P 
Haugsnid (Nor) 65 71: R Jacouefin (Fr) 


68 <wT I Huston (US) 67 69. 137DOar1« 
68 69: D Robertson 72 65; I Gwtourt 68 


MouUna 70 67: P Siotend IS we) 67 70: 
P McGinley 66 71. 13B P Baker 70 68; 
M Campoefl (NZ) 73 65: D Gilford 71 67; 
J Retnesy (Ffl 68 70. 139 F Hen 3* 
(5 we) 70 69: K Brtr* (Svue) 69 70: A Old- 
com 69 70: P Mitchell 68 71: G Brand 
Inr 69 70; M lames 70 69: A Colon 71 
68: M Roe 7 1 63; P Lwsrie 67 72: R BW- 
an 70 69. 140 M Gronbftrg (Swe) 70 700 
SckeKOn 6S» 71; R Wtessds /SA) 71 69: 
G Evans 70 70: D Howes 71 69; M Long 
(NZ) 70 70: A Sandywdl 72 68; R De*- 
sen (Neth) 70 70. G Turner (NZ) 71 69. 


141 S Henderson 71 70. P O'Malley (Aus) 

70 71. S Kfefdsen (Den) 72 69. W Riley 
(Aus) 71 70 R McPartane 69 72; M Ro- 
noH (It) 7A 67: 7 Olfis (US) 71 70: D Lynn 

72 69; M Reale (It) 73 69: M Lanner 
(Swe) 69 72: S Ballesteros (Sp) 68 73. 

142 J Rose 77 65; J Rivero Ep) 72 70. 
J Payr« 72 70: A Hunter 72 70: R Oay- 
don 71 71. 143 M Dwts 76 67; D 
Chopra (Swe) 74 69; R Coles 71 72; P 
Golding 71 72: T Johnstone (Zbn) 71 72. 
IMG nuteneon 74 70: R Russell 73 72: 
M McNulty 78 66; G Owen 71 73;SCage 

7 1 73; D Cole (Aus) 77 67; J Steenkamer 
71 73: S Luna (5p) 70 74: J Singh (Jnd) 
76 68. 145 P Unhart (Sp) 72 73: P Hed- 
btom (Swe) 72 73; T Level jFd 72 73: 
D Smyth 75 70; O Eltasson (Swe) 73 72. 
146 A Moriey 73 73; D Carter 73 73: B 
Dredge 71 75: 5 Bennett 71 75; K Stor- 
asaralDenl 79 67: A Beal 78 68: A Cabr- 
erT (Mg) 74 72. 147 H Thu I (Ger) 72 
75: M Tunnlcliff 76 71; P Eales 75 72: 1 
Glner |Sp] 74 73. 1 48 F Jacobson (Swe) 
76 72: R Miller (Netti) 78 70; L aarber 
(US) 75 73. 149 N Joakimides (Fr) 74 
75: E Cancnfca (It) 73 76: D Borrego [Sp) 

73 76: R Wechgelaer lNeth) 73 76. 150 
•N BoysenJNeth) 78 72: m V Ro denburx 
iNettif 79 71 . 151 ft Chapman 75 76; C 
Watts 74 77. 152 P Way 76 76; C Van 
Der Velde (Neth) 72 80: R Bos (Neth) 

74 78. 153 *V Hubert (Nedt) BO 75. 156 
F Stavasr lNeth) 78 78. 157 D Thom- 
son 79 78. 160 S Maihle 84 76. 

* denotes omaieur 
CVS CHARITY CLASSIC (Sntton, 
Maas) Leading flrsc-romd scores 
163 players did noc finish b4CMM of 
a r*Jo delay; US unless seated): 65 
M Springer. 66 S Flesch. 67 G Boros. L 
Anker, L RJnker, M Donald, D A Welb- 
rine, D Stockton Jnr. K Fergus. L Ten 
Breed* 68 B Hugtie S (Aus). N fiasdj 
(Swe). E Toledo (Mex). B Friend. B 
Flelsher. P Jacobsen, R Mediate, M 


UlAebe, J Durant. B (Hasson. S Lowery. 
L Matdace. Selected: 74 X Nolan (Irl) 
R Cough Lm (lit). 

CHRYSLER WOMEN’S OPEN 
(Gotfcenbarg. Swe) Leading second- 
round scares (GB or Irl unless stat- 
ed): 143 L Davies 72 71 . 144 K Lunn 
(Aus) 71 73. 145 RCarriedo (Sp) 71 74. 
148 J Mills (Aus) 70 78: M-L de Loren- 
D (Fr) 73 75. 143 V Michaud (Fr) 72 77: 
K Egstrom 73 76: S Prosser 7S 74: T 
Johnson 73 76. 150 G Stewart 75 75. 
151 D Dowling 76 75: J Crowe 71 80: 
W Dicks 74 77: L Ralrclough 75 76. 152 
C Nilsmark (Swe) 74 78. 153 C Duffy 
80 73: M Ptetolei (Fr) 74 79: K larsson 


son (US) 1 5-3. Group B; J Prosser and 
L Zahner (Aus) bt M Laclga and P Laciga 
(Swic) 15-13. 

DIVING: Men's synchronized 10m 
platform: 1 S Sun and L Tlan |Ch) 
344.64; 2 E Rueda and F Placas (Men) 
308.10: 3 A Vbrlamov and I Loukashln 
(Rus) 304.98. 

GYMNASTICS: Parallel Bars: 1 H Xu 
(Oil 9.725pts: 2 I Ivankov (Bela) 9.700; 
3 A Bondarenko (Rus) 9.650. High Bar: 


79; K Tbylor 77 78. 156 N Murray 76 
80. 157 H Koch (Swe) 79 78; *U Bolin 
(Swe) 74 83. ISO M Wright 77 83; K 
Edfors (Swe) 80 80: R Hakkaralnen 
(Fin) 83 77. * denotes amateur 

CREDIT SUISSE SENIORS OPEN 
(Zurich) Leading fine round scores 
(GB or Irl nnlozs stated): 65 MGreg- 
son 66 B Verwey (SA): X Fourle (SAJ:T 
Abrew (Sp). 67 M Bembridge: T Gale 
(Auc); F Townsend. 68 A Croce (It): V 
Krajewski (US); H Tahara (Japan): B 
Lenduon (US): D McCarc J Rhodes. 69 
H Flacman: T Brin (SAJ: S Adwlck. R 
Campagnoh (It): B Brask (US); A Hall: P 
Leonard; N Coles: C Detoy: W Sauer (US): 
B Menne (US). 

GOODWILL GAMES 
Heals unless stated (New fork) 
BASKETBALL: Send- finals: Australia 

86 Puerto Rico 74: United States 89 
Lithuania 76. 

BEACH VOUEVBAU: Preliminary 
round- robin: Group A: G Marques and 
p Ferreira (Br] be K Kiraty and A John- 


1 1 Ivankov (Bela) 9.725: 2 A Nemov (Rus) 
9.650: 3 5 Fedorthenko (Katak) 9.525. 
RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS: AB-round: 
1 A Kabayeva (Rus) 39.781 pcs; 2 Y Vlt- 
rkhenko (Ukr) 39 6S7: 3 Y Pavlina (Bela) 


RALLYING 

RALLY OF NEW ZEALAND JBanukau 


tegueft' (Japan) (Gp N) Mitsubishi Lancer 
1 :41 .2: 4 M Gronhohn (Fin) Ibyota Corol- 
la 1:41.9: 5 T Arai (Japan) (GpN) Subaru 
Impreza 1 :42.3: 6 J Kankhunen (Hn) Ford 
Escort 1:42.4: 7 DArtol (Fr} Toyota Corol- 
la 1:42 5: 8 Y Kacaoka (Japan) Mitsubishi 
Lancer Evo U1 1 :42 .6; 9 R Bums (GB) Mit- 
subishi Gamma 1:43.3: 10— T Radsrrom 
(Swe) Toyota Cbr orb. K Ikrao (Japan) (Gp 
N) Mitsubishi Lancer 1 :44.3. 

RUGBY LEAGUE 

AUSTRALIA NATIONAL RUGBY 
LEAGUE: Melbourne 32 Newcastle 16. 

RUGBY UNION 

Ben Tune, Che Australian International 
wing, is In doubt For the remainder 
of the Tri-Nations series against New 


Zealand and South Africa after 
struggling with an Injured knee and 
he may be ordered to miss next 
month’s matches to ensure his 
availability later in the year. 

AUSTRALIAN SQUAD (Sevens tour- 
nament, Commonwealth Games, 
Kuala Lumptn; Malaysia, October): D 

Campese (apt). M Dowling. I FenuMtau. 
R Graham. T Mandrusiak. R Nalacu. C 
Pi cher. M Stcherbina. S Williams. J 
Williams. 

SPEEDWAY 

ELITE LEAGUE: Ipswich 48 Belle VUe 
42: Swindon 49 Eastbourne 41. 
PREMIER LEAGUE: Sheffield 57 Glas- 
gow 33. 

TENNIS 

All except two of the top 1 04 ranked 
men’s players, led by Rete Sampras, 
have entered the US Open champi- 
onships from 3l August to 1 3 Sep- 
tember in New Vbrk. 

MERCEDES MEN'S CUP [Stuttgart] 
Singles, qua rear •Tina Is: C Moya (Sp) 
bt F Vlcence (Sp) 3-6 6-3 6-2: K Kucera 
I Slovak) bt B Ulihrach (Cz Rep) 6-4 6- 
4: M Rios (Chile) bt B Becker (Ger) 6-2 
6 - 0 : 

LEGG MASON MEN’S CLASSIC 
(Hbstahtgcou) Singles, third round.- M 
Chang (US) bt M Damm (Cz Rep) 6-4 6- 


(lc) 7-6 6-4: J Courier (US) bt J Glmel- 
Stob (US) 6-3 6-4: S Draper |Aus) bt B 
Black (am) 6-2 6-4: S Lareau (Can) bt 
M Rmh (Van) 6-4 6-3: V Spadea (US) 
bt D Nargiso (It) 7-6 6-4. 


EUROPEAN UNDER- 16 CHAMPI- 
ONSHIPS (Hat Raid) Boy’s quarter- 
HnaKi T Tyis (Bel) be M 'fouzhrry (Rus) 7-5 
6-2; T Rob redo (Sp) bt J Merti (Cz Rep) 
6-2 6-1: D Vlasov (Maced) bt R Karanu- 
sc (Croaj 6-2 6-2: S Waucen. (Bel) bt J 
Johansson (Swe) 6-4 6-3. QrTs quarter- 
finals: T Perebiynis (Ukr) bt M Sarncdenlto 
(Rus) 6-1 6-1 : D Bedanova (Cz Rep) bt H 
Collins (GB) 6-1 6-3: D Razzanp fftl bt S 
Hronzenska (Sloven) 6-1 6-3: E Dannldou 
(Gr) bt R Vkid (It) 6-2 7-5. 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 

30 

The percentage of 
respondents to a Dutch 
football survey who uwnt 
to see Johan Cruyff 
succeed Gnus Hiddink as 
the coach of the national 
team. The ex-Celtic coach. 
Wim Jansen, came second 
with 12 per cent of votes. 
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Fourth Test: Butcher and Atherton’s 145-run opening stand goes to waste as 


South 


Africa 


take the 


high 



f Lr 


ground 


BY DEREK PRINGLE 
at Trent Bridge 


South Africa 374 
England 202-4 


AFTER A day and a session of 
watching South Africa's bats- 
men thwart their ambitions of 
an early advantage, England’s 
batsmen were given the light 
of reply. But if the innings 
began with a roar from an 
opening stand of 145. the day 
finished with England four 
wickets down and contemplat- 
ing the familiar territory of a 
first-innings deficit. 

Having reached a signifi- 
cant mark- in nine of the last 
14 Tests their first innings have 
failed to reach 200 - they are 
still in this match, although 
the loss of Alec Stewart and 
Nasser Hussain, just before 
the dose, will have narrowed 
their horizons considerably. 

Most frustrating for Eng- 
land, who have rarely batted as 
they can, this was by and large 
a positive retort As they did in 
the first innings at Edgbaston, 
the early order cast aside the 
hesitancy that sometimes ham- 
strings them into docile sur- 
render against motivated 
bowling attacks. 

As he had done in the first 
Test, Mark Butcher began as 
the main playmakec Having 
missed the intervening Tests 
with a cracked thumb, his re- 
turn was virtu ally seamless 
and only a poor umpiring deci- 
sion prevented him from sur- 
passing his Test best of 77. 

With his unfussy style. 
Butcher’s driving between mid- 
on and mid-off was impeccable 
and he comfortably outs cored 
his partner, Michael Atherton. 
What is more, he looks solid and 
composed at the crease: al- 
most comfortingly unspectac- 
ular in fact, more an Edrich 
than a Gower. 

With the pitch gaining per- 
ceptibly in pace, Allan Donald 
dearly came out with the ex- 
press intention of ruffling a 
few feathers. On occasions he 
did, although once Atherton 
had his eye in, he dispatched Mr 
White Lightning for 10 runs 


from three balls, to bring 19 his 
fifty after tea. 

Practitioners who rarely 
stray from the covers of the text- 
book might point out that for all 
the crispness of Atherton's dri- 
ving, his feet were some dis- 
tance from the pitch of the ball. 

For those accustomed to 
hearing the patronising epi- 
thet “don’t try this at home”, 
Atherton gets away with it by 
extending his han ds and arms 
through the shot. That and the 
possession of a good eye, which 
in itself is a good enough excuse 
for taking the odd liberty. 

Eventually, though, the per- 
centages catch up with you 
and Atherton, edging an un- 
gainly slash off Donald, was 
caught by Mark Boucher diving 
in front of first slip. 

The dismissal brought a 
little swish of displeasure from 
Atherton, who knows that fast 
bowlers of Donald's calibre 
need little encouragement to 
raise their game. Sure enough, 
one wicket brought another 
and from wide on the crease 
from around the wicket, Donald 
got Butcher with an Ibw deci- 
sion that wouldn’t have won a 
booby prize on a village green. 

The umpire, Steve Dunne, 
who had given Butcher not out 
when he was plumb Ibw to 
Shaun Pollock in the second 
over of the innings, clearly 
needs a crash course in geo- 
metry. Shaping the ball into the 
left-hander. Pollock’s was a 
classic swing bowler's dis- 
missal albeit one that was re- 
buffed. By contrast, Donald’s, 
which was upheld, would not 
have hit another set of stumps. 

Still, there were no doubts 
about the next dismissal, which 
found Stewart after several 
trade-mark cuts and drives 
edging Jacques Kaffis to second 
slip to leave England 191 for 3- 

Not long after Hussain joined 
Butcher on the aggrieved list, 
Dunne found in favour of the 
debutant Steve Ehrartfry whose 
ball wide of the crease caught 
Hussain half-cocked buthaitity 
plumb in front 

England then endured a 
testing half-hour with the night- 
watchman, Ian Salisbury, and 





fry. 




Allan Donald’s impassioned plea for Ibw is answered as Mark Botcher’s impressive innings comes to an end at Trent Bridge yesterday 


Mark Ramprakash being 
crowded by shadows and grow- 
ing doubts, but they held fast 

When play started, Eng- 
land’s bowlers, chastened by 
their opponents' total on the 
first day, would have been 
hoping for a prompt wrap-up of 
South Africa’s innings. With 
Hansie Cronje quickly undone 
by some steep bounce from 
Angus Fraser the end should 
have been nigh. Instead, the last 
two wickets added 49, the 
majority coming from Elwarthy 
who hodked, backed and edged 
his way to 48 before springing 
the leg-side trap set by Darren 
Gough. 

The Yorkshire fast bowler 
quickly followed up with the 
wicket of Paul Adams, smartly 
caught by Graeme Hick at sec- 
ond slip. With five wickets to 
Fraser and four to Gough, the 
other bowiers were largely sur- 
plus to requirements. Some- 
thing they cannot afford to be 
when South Africa bat for a 
second time. 


TRENT BRIDGE SCOREBOARD 


England won toss 

SOUTH AFRICA - First Innings 

G Kirsten b Gough 7 

(41 min. 21 balls. 1 four ) 

G F J Uebenberg c Stewart b Gough >...1 3 

(33 min. 40 balls. I four) 

J H Kalita c Stewart b FBntotf 47 

(153 min. 103 balls. 4 fours) 

D J Cullfnan c Ramprakash b Fraser 30 

(64 min. 53 balls. 3 fours) 

’W J Cronje c Hick b Fraser — 1 26 

(288 min, 2 12 balls. 16 fours. 1 she) 

J N Rhodes Ibw b Fraser .24 

(64 min. 44 balls. 3 fours) 

S M Pollock c Stewart b Fraser _..50 

( 92 min. 71 balls. 6 fours ) 

tM V Boucher Ibw b Fraser 4 

(8 min. 6 balls. 1 four) 

S Elworthy e Ramprakash b Gough 48 

(77 min. 52 b alls. 7 fours) 

A A Donald not out 4 

(43 min. 25 balls ) 

P R Adams c Hick b Gough O 

(6 min. 4 balls) 

Extras (b9 Ib3 nb9) 21 

■fetal (438 rata. 103.2 overs) 374 

firtl: 1-21 (Uebenbergl 2-26 (Kirsten) 3-68 (Culllnan) 4- 
147 (KaJlis) 5-196 (Rhodes) 6-292 (Pollock) 7-302 (Bouch- 
erl 8-325 (Cronje) 9-374 (Elworthy) 10-374 (Adams). 
Bowling: Gough 30-2-4-1 16-4 (nb4) (8-1-27-2. 6-2-1 2- 
0. 6-1-19-0. 102-0-58-2): Cork 1 7-2-65-0 (nb2) (6-0-12- 
0. 4-1-21-0. 4-1-21-0. 3-0-11-0); leaser 26-7-60-5 
(nb6) (6-2-13-0. 5-0-17-1. 7-1 -8-1. fr-4-22-3): Htatoif 17- 
2-52-1 (5-0-15-0. 4-0-12-1. 6-1-22-0. 2-I-3-0).Salfc*urj 
9-1-57-0 (7-0-41-0. 2-0-16-0): Batcher 4-1-12-0 (one 
spell). 


(Cronje 51 . Rhodes 1 8) 53 <wers. 200: 268 min. 63.1 overs. 
250: 310 min. 74.3 overs. New ball taken after 83 overs 
at 285-5. 300: in 357 min. 85.4 overs. Bad light stopped 
play 6-2 lpm-dose 302-7 (Cronje M3. Elworthy 0)862 overs. 
Second day: 350: 418 min. 99 overs. Innings closed 
12. 1 6pm. 

Crocije’s SO: 101 min. 75 balls. 7 fours, 1 six, 100: 221 
min. 1 69 bans. 1 3 fours. 1 six. Pollock’s 50: 90 min. 70 
balls. 6 fours. 


ENGLAND - First innings 

M A Butcher Ibw b Donald ...» .....75 

(197 min. 142 bolls. 12 fours) 

M A Atherton c Boucher b Donald 58 

(789 min. 158 balls. 7 fours) 

N Hussain Ibw b Elworthy , 2.2 

(78 min. 52 balls. 4 fours) 

’tA j Stewart c Kirsten b Kalfcs .. — 19 

(58 min. 4 2 balls. 4 fours) 

M R Ramprakash not out 4 

(37 min. 23 balls. 1 four) 

I D K Salisbury not out 1 

(23 min. 23 balls ) 

Extras lb4 !t>8 wl nblO) ..._ - - „ 23 

'fetal (for 4, 292 mta, 71 overs) -202 

Rail.- 1-145 (Atherton) 2-1 50 (Butcher) 3-191 (Stewart) 4- 
199 (Hussain). 

Tb bat: G A Hick, A Flinwff. D G Cork, D Gough. ARC 
Fraser. 



IMAGINE: 
JUST 4 
CHANGES OF 
UNDERPANTS 
TO LAST 


Bowling: Donald 16-4-61-2 (3-0-14-0. 5-2-9-0. 8-2-38-2); 
POUock 20-7-46-0 (nb9) (4-2-10-0. 5-3-7-0. 4-0-1 4-0. 4- 

0- 14-0. 3-2-1 -O); Elwortby 1 2-3-23- f (nbl) (2-1-4-0. &- 

1- 13-0. 4-1 -6-1): Ranis 15-6-29-1 (nbl wl) (7-2-17-0. 
8-4-12-1); Adams 8-1-31-0 (one spell). 

Progress: Second day: Lunch: 28-0 (Butcher 1 7. Ather- 
ton 5) 9 overs. 50: 78 min. 19.2 overs. 100: 148 min. 372 
overs, "tea: 1 05-0 (Butcher 52. Atherton 40) 39 overs. 1 50: 
195 min. 49 Overs. 200: 280 min. 67.5 overs. 

Butcher’s 50: 1 49 mh. 1 03 bans. 9 fours. Atherton’s 50: 
1 59 min. 1 36 balls. 6 fours. 

Umpires: R S Dunne and M J Kitchen. 


P ro gres s : Hrst day: Rain stopped play 1 1.07-1 1.29am 
1-0 (Kirsten 0. Uebenberg 1) 2.1 overs. 50: 77 min. 19.1 
overs. Lunch: 67-2 (Culllnan 30. Kallts 14) 25 overs. 100: 
160 min. 38.3 overs. 150: 197 min, 46.3 overs, "tea: 179-4 


9 MONTHS! 


Smith waits to learn her fate 


SWIMMING 


BY DERRICKWHYTE 


SWIMMING’S WORLD gov- 
erning body; Etna, heard doping 
charges yesterday against the 
triple Olympic gold medalist 
Michelle De Bruin, but foiled to 
come to a derision on what, if 
any, disciplinary action she 
should face. De Bruin's lawyer; 
Peter Lennon said it would be 
“days or weeks” before one 
was forthcoming. 

De Bruin fared the doping 
panel in Lausanne on charges 
that she tampered with a urine 
sample in a test earlier this 
year. She could face a lifetime 
ban if found guilty of the 
charges. 

“The doping panel heard 
various submissions made and 
the evidence and the doping 
panel is going to reflect now on 


that material, ” Lennon said. 

‘‘Wte’vebeen told they will in- 
form us of any decision as soon 
as they come to it and -we’d like 
to think Michelle wfll be the first 
to know. 

“They have another meeting 
tomorrow [Saturday! in regard 
to another case. The decision 
could be then or it could be a 
matter of days or weeks.” 

Fina’s honorary secretary, 
Gunnar Werner; said that the 
doping panel were exhausted 
by their work. “They’re tired. 
It’s their second case today” he 
said. The hearing lasted about 
four and a half hours, and 
Lennon said he was given three 
hours to present De Bruin's de- 
fence. 

De Bruin, looking tired and 
drawn, entered the hearing with 
Lennon at the Palace hotel in 
the centre of the city. Her husr 
band, Erik De Bruin, was not 


wife her She was not seen fcy re- 
porters leaving the meeting. 

De Bruin, who won her three 
gold medals in the 19% 
Olympics in Atlanta, is charged 
with manipulating an outrof- 
competition drug test by adul- 
terating her sample with 
alcohoL 

She has consistently denied 
taking drugs to enhance her 
performances. 

In April, Fina announced 
that De Bruin's “A” sample, 
tested at the IOC-accredited 
laboratory in Barcelona, 
showed “unequivocal signs of 
adulteratforf and “physical ma- 
nipulation” 

Analysis of her second sam- 
ple, conducted at the same lab 
in the presence of Lennon and 
a biochemist from a Dublin 
hospital, showed identical si gns 
of alleged tampering as her first 
specimen, Fina said. 


Both samples allegedly con- 
tained a lethal concentration of 
alcohol, suggesting an attempt 
to mask the detection of drugs. 
Under Finances, tampering 

with a urine sample is consid- 
ered as serious as taking 
steroids. The maximum penal- 
ty is a life ban. 

De Bruin, who says she has 
been tested probably more often 
than any other international 
swimmer; underwent the out-of- 
season urine test in Kilkenny in 
Ireland, on 10 January 

The three-man panel exam- 
ining the case consisted of 
three lawyers - the chairman 
of the doping commission 
Harm Bayer, of Germany, Ben 
Belkacen Farid, of Algeria, and 
Bernard Eavaro, of the United 
States. 

Lennon had said previously 
he would appeal any guilty find- 
ing to a higher jurisdiction. 


Earlier yesterday the same 
three-man Fina panel found 
four Chinese swimmers guilty 
of using banned substances in 
the World Championships in 
Perth earlier this yean and 
suspended them for two years 
from all competition. 

Fina said the suspensions 
went into force immediately. A 
temporary suspension period, 
which was in force from 14 
January until 25 April will be 
deducted from the two-year 
total The three Chinese 
women - Luna Wang, Cai Hui- 
jue and Zhang Yi - and male 
team-mate Wang Wei tested 
positive for triamterene, a 
banned diuretic whidi can be 
used to mask the use of ana- 
bolic steroids. 

Charles Duan, a lawyer for 
the four, immediately appealed 
the case to the Lausanne Tri- 
bunal of Sport The appeal was 



De Bruin: Faces life ban 


i^gectedpemiing a written state- 
ment from Fina and is likely to 
be heard fo several weeks time. 
Duan said that the four were in- 
nocent b Ifoi very surprised and 
disappointed,” he said. “1 think 
all the swimmers should have 
been deared This case involved 
a lot of factors, particularly the 
bias against Chinese swim- 
mers.” 
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Postcards from the hedge 


IMAGINE; 



a t the great demonstration, 

show of strength and gener- 
- al knees-up that was this 

-m year’s Countryside Rally, a 

' m- _ wide variety of concerns was 

■'•’■ on display. Farmers asserted 

’ their right to receive gov- 

r # ernment subsidies. Country 

■imm* ■JH^sports enthusiasts asserted 
r their right to chase animals. Landowners assert- 
'• ed their right to prevent ramblers roa ming across 
the countryside and disturbing ground-nesting birds 
breeding for the next shooting season. William 
Hague arid Michael Heseltine, dad in immaculate 
Jermyn Street country kit, asserted the right of 
politicians to jump on any bandwagon that happened 
to be passing. 

One overriding principle united this rainbow al- 
vfiaoce of rural interests: the right of country- 
-kjwellers to look after the countryside themselves 
; without restriction or busybody interference from 
Westminster: TPr centuries, they had been custo- 
dians of the landscape, and the 77 per cent of the 
British landscape in agricultural use was still safe 


Our fast-disappearing hedgerows are far more than shelters for bees, 
butterflies and skylarks - they trace the contours of our past 


in their hands. Nowhere is the fragility of this ar- 
gument revealed more starkly than in the fate of 
our hedgerows, on which a parliamentary working 
party set up 12 months ago by Michael Mea c h e i; the 
Minister of the Environment, reported last week. 
Since 1945, when the Agriculture Act first put a pre- 
mium on food production - a process accelerated 
by the Common Agricultural Policy - 150,000 miles 
of hedgerow have been grubbed up. 

A 1994 survey by the Institute of Terrestrial Ecol- 
ogy revealed that between 1984 and 1993 almost 
110,000 miles had been lost in England and Wales 
alone. The loss every year between 1990 and 1993 
was more than 15,000 miles. 

Behind these figures lies a deep ideological <fi- 


BY TERENCE BLACKER 

vide over the role of the countryside in the past and 
the future. Traditionally, members of the farming 
lobby - not so much medium-sized farmers as the 
vast agribusinesses, for whom land is primarily a 
site of production - have claimed that much of the 
environmental and cultural concern at what is being 
done to the hedgerows is alarmist and sentimen- 
tal. The landscape is constantly evolving the 
argument goes; it makes no more sense to yearn 
for a lost Arcadia of bees, butterflies, skylarks and 

cider with Rosie than it does to long for horse-drawn 
carriages and gas lamps. The parts of the country, 
notably in East Anglia, where, at this time of the 
year; thousands of acres of arable land are unbroken 
by verges, hedgerows or rough land, reveal the 


countryside at its deanest, most efficient and most 
productive, thanks to advances in farming 
machinery and biotechnology. Moreover, most of 
the landscape in the lowland zone of England and 
Wales is tbe product of the last 250 years, follow- 
ing the Enclosure Acts. 

This last argument, once supported by re- 
spectable academics, was definitively disproved in 
1974 by a method of dating hedges devised by Dr 
Max Hooper. The best indicator of a hedgerow’s age, 
he showed, was the number of shrub and tree 
species: in a 30-yard hedge, each woody species (not 
including undershrubs such as brambles or woody 
climbers such as hy and clematis) represented 
roughly 100 years of history. So a study of the 


hedgerows of Shropshire showed that a third 
dated from 1100 to 1350, and another third devel- 
oped before 1650. In Devon, more than a quarter 
of hedges were more than 800 years old. Some 
Anglo-Saxon hedges recorded in the 10th century 
survive today. 

In other words, the hedgerows that over the past 
50 years we have been grubbing up at an un- 
precedented rate in the rush for government- 
subsidised agricultural growth are the articulation 
of thousands of years of our history. Some are 
“assarts", the relics of ancient woodlands, others 
originated from scrub growth along previously un- 
hedged boundaries, others were planted as mixed- 
or single-species hedges delineating property. Over 
the centuries, trees and woodland have formed an 
important part of our national sense of self - what 
Simon Schama described in Landscape and 
Memory as “sylvan patriotism"; today our 
hedgerows represent continuity, a connection with 
our past relationship to the land which, like an an- 
cient hedge, cannot once it has been removed, ever 
be replaced. In his landmark work A History 
Continued on page 2 
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Sellafield’s future 

Sir. Your leading article “A simple 
solution for Sellafield: shut it 
down” (23 July), contained much 
sense. But this was spoiled by 
some factual inaccuracies, along 
with an oversimplification of the 
problem. 

Sellafield was established as a 
nuclear research and development 
complex in November 1947 with 
the construction of the plutonium 
production “piles". What the 
Queen opened at the site in 
October 1956 was the successor 
plutonium production reactors, 
named Calder Hall, which also 
produced expensive electricity as a 
spin-off. 

Someone wrote for Her Majesty 
the following words in her opening 
ceremony speech; “future 
generations will judge us, above all 
else, by the way in which we will 
use these limitless opportunities 
which Providence has given us.” 
No mention whatever was made of 
the primarily military function of 
the reactors or Sellafield’s role in 
nuclear weapons generally. 

Today Sellafield is a multi- 
purpose sprawling site with a 
complicated array of nuclear 
management functions, including 
the handling and storage of many 
different radioactive waste types in 
solid, liquid and gaseous forms. It 
is neither sensible nor possible to 
shut it down. What could and 
should be assessed is the rationale 
and consequences of continued 
reprocessing of spent fuel which 
gives rise to the vast bulk and 
array of wastes at the site. 

The last Labour Party 
conference in October passed a 
resolution railing upon the 
Government to conduct a renew of 
reprocessing. It is one of the few 
policy options it has not yet 
subjected to review; despite the 
known misgivings of some 
ministers. 

What is undoubtedly true is that 
Sellafield, far from closing, will 
provide one of the few industrial 
sites certain to secure significant, 
employment throughout the next 
century as it cleans up the 
radioactive legacy of this one. 

Dr DAVID LOWRY 
Stoneleigh. Surrey 

Sir Your report “Nuclear fears for 
2000 bug" (23 July) states that a 
serious accident could occur in the 
nuclear industry because of the 

“mille nnium bug”. 

In fact the British nuclear 
industry already has in place, and 
has had for some considerable time, 
programmes of work to address the 
issues of Year 2000 preparedness. 
The work programme includes the 
thorough systematic investigation, 
testing and assurance of all process 
control, safety and business 
systems. Modifications or 
replacement of components or 
systems wfll be undertaken if found 
to be necessary These 
programmes have also been 
subject to external review and are 
reviewed with the industry 
regulators. 

The UK industry recently 
hosted a conference to promote 
world-wide best practice and meet 
the millennium challenge. 

RAY HALL 
Chairman 

British Nuclear Industry Forum 
London SWl 

Gay age of consent 

Sir. Distasteful though it was for 
the Lords to interfere with the 
development of human rights for 
young gay men, it should be 
treated as an opportunity by the 
Government 

The clause relating to the 



Forced marriages 

Sir. Your recent highiigbtang of the 


In the last of our series on Butlirfs Somerwest World at Mmehead, children and staff meet Noddy . 

uitp an photographs published in The Independent, this can be purchased by calling Readers' Photographs on 0171-293 2534 (subject to availability) 
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S«ri^mBritainis«obe 

congratulated. 


sp! 


the lawyer and humane ^ . 

activist, whoisworiang^fl^sly 


prevent these and 

(such as the murders of Christians 
under the blasphemy laws) in 

Pakistan. . 

Abdubvahid Hamid of the 
Muslim Council writes {letter; 23 
July) to distance the practice of 
forced marriage from the teachings 
of Islam. Nevertheless xtis ' 

undeniable that those who would 
enforce such an intolerable fate on 
their daughters claim their dubious 
moral authority and in some cases 
derive practical support from Islam 
and its clergy. 

Asma Jehangir is beraeit a 

M uslim and can, and does, outquote 
any mullah on holy scripture. But 
t hat is not enough. The issue wifl 
not be decided by reason and logic 
alone, particularly amidst such 

ignorance and illiteracy. 

When the Muslim community 
itself takes practical steps to tackle 
the tradition of intolerance and 
male domination that has led to 
widespread and naked denial of _ 
civil liberties in parts of the Islamic 

world, we may then hope to see an 

improvement in its human rights 

record. Besides interpreting the 

Koran, it would perhaps be even 
more helpful were the Muslim 

Council of Britain also to give its 

public backing to the Human Rights 

Commission of Pakistan, of which 
Asma Jehangir is chair. 

JoknVoos JOEDOCHERTY 
Raft 

The twiter was director qffte 
British CouncttmLahore, 

Pakistan, 1993-96. 

Shopping by car 

Sin The White Paper on transport 
policy has the potential to undo 

mudi of the recent work to 

encoura ge gro w th cm British high 
streets. 


lowering of the age of consent for 
homosexuals should now be 
dropped from the Crime and 
Disorder Bill to allow it to complete 
its passage during this session of 
Parliament, and a new piece of 
legislation introduced at the 
earliest opportunity to address the 
fundamental issues of equality and 
human rights in relation 
to sexuality, by introducing a 
common age of consent for all 
citizens (presumably at the 
sensible age of 16) and legalising 
all private sexual activity between 
consenting citizens. 

These two measures would, at a 
stroke, remove the most obnoxious 
discriminatory aspects of the 
current legal mish-mash and 
provide a consent-focused basis for 
subsequent more detailed 
legislation dealing with public 
aspects of sexuality (pornography, 
prostitution etc) which could 
introduce long overdue reforms in 
how the state seeks to regulate the 
sexual activities of its citizens. 
MICHAEL BRYANT 
Camjbrth, Lancashire 

Sir Mike Aaronson, the director 
general of Save the Children (UK), 
is using a self-defeating argument 
when he calls upon the UN 
Convention on the Rights of the 
Child to defend the lowering of the 
age of consent for homosexuals to 
16 (letter, 24 July) . One of the chief 


reasons given for the lowering of 
the age of consent is that these 16- 
year-olds are now adults and 
therefore able to decide for 
themselves their sexual lifestyles. 

If 16-year-olds are still children 
then as a society we should seek to 
protect them from the adult world, 
a world which in some cases wfll 
seek to exploit and use them for 
selfish reasons. 

PETER 0ULD 
LondonWS 

Sir I knew nothing about my local 
candidates’ views on gay rights 
when I voted in the last election; 


how can gay activists therefore 
claim the decision of the 
“democratically elected” House of 
Commons is more representative 
of the electorate’s views than that 
of the House of Lords? 

JEREMY GALL 
Azbridge, Somerset 

Sir. Once again I open this 
morning’s paper to find itfilled 
with the affairs of a vocal but 
unrepresentative group. Notorious 
for thdr obsession with outre 
smmal acts, the manner in which 
they seek to seduce young people 
into practices and beliefs contrary 


to the order of nature, and the 
fondness of some of them for 
bizarre and ambiguous forms of 
dress, they nonetheless seem to 
have unlimited access to the media 
and an influence on toe political 
process out of all proportion to 
their numbers. 

I refer of course to the Church of 
England. Is it not time for 
l egisla tion to prevent these people 
from airing their distasteful 
opinions In public and to force 
them to co nfine their peculiar 
practices behind closed doors? 
WILLIAM HALE 
Manchester 


Sir Congratulations to Maureen 
Freely on her article “Joys of 
modern life: The electric nit-comb" 
(21 July). 

My nine-year-old daughter has 
had head lice almost constantly for 
five years. Like Maureen, her fond 
parents baulked at bombarding 
her young scalp so regularly with 
organo-phosphate insecticides. 
The robocomb has transformed 
our existence. I too discovered a 
murderous glee when the lice were 
caught, tried and fried. You can 
therefore imagine my delight when 
I discovered the robocomb also 
works on kitten fleas! 

LOIS LE LION 
Portsmouth 


IN BRIEF 


Sir. Ybu don't get rid of nits in the 
bathroom, silly! Spread newspaper 
over the kitchen table. Offer the 
victim a small reward (lp» for 
every louse she hears falling on the 
newspaper. An ordinary nit comb 
will do. No screaming. Only silence 
except for the gratifying sound of 
the horrid headlice hitting the 
headlines. 

ELIZABETH CARR 
Cupar, Fife 

Sir Hannah Ward Getter 21 July) 
is quite right to query Paul Valleiy's 


statement that the Carthusian way 
oflife is the most demanding of an 
religious vocations, and in 
suggesting that the Christian 
parent bringing up three children 
alone on the fourteenth floor of a 
high-rise block has perhaps a 
harder time. 

In this she is supported by no 
less an authority than Augustine 
Baker (1575-1641) who says that 
the solitary vocation comes to lay 
people and religious alike, but that 
the religious life is the easier path, 
dfoty TOsdom L 3, V 2) . 

EVE BAKER 
Fellowship cf Solitaries 
Brecon, 

Powys 


I and no doubt many others will 

Refugee doctors ^SSSSSSSS^m 

Sin John Eversley Getter, 20 July) or other mass transportation the 
is right There is an untapped pool ' pohticians can dream tqi, but will 
of refugee and asylum-seeking simply abandon this sadly declining 

doctors in the UK outlet in favour of out-of-town 

At this medical school we run a shopping developments with lower 

course far doctors wishing to sit prices, cheap or even free parking, 

toe United Examining Board and the to need carry endless bags 

(UEB) ^vaminatinn (the only non- ontya short distance, 
university primary medical ' The idea of breathing fresh Kfe 

-qualification in the UK). Between into thehigh street by removing the 

1995 and 1997, IS doctors (szx of shoppera’ cars will ultimately 

them refugees or asylum-seekers) . remove the high street -into the 
Dying here but unable to practise - pockets of the big business chains, 
were enabled to do so by passing TONY DAVID HUMPHREYS 

toe UEB examination after an Prestatyn, Choyd 


average of nine (range 4-24) 
months attached to this medical 
schooL AH are now practising in ' 
the NHS and have career 
aspirations similar to UK 
graduates. 

The main reason for helping 
these doctors is a humanitarian 
one, but any doctor residing in the 
UK and unable to practise is a 
wasted resource. The numbers are 
but they could make a 
significant contribution to the 7,000 
doctors sought by Frank Dobson - 
and each one wfll save him 
£200.000 by not having to undergo a 
foil medical school course in toe 
UK 

Dr JOHN EASTWOOD 
St George's Hospital Medical 
School 

University of London 


Sin On the same day as the 
Government publishes its transport 
White Papa; the Better Regulation 
Taskforce recommends that pubs 
should be allowed to open later 
(report, 22 Juty) - bid perhaps not 
considering the transport 
implications. 

Currently, the last bus leaves 
shortly after the pubs shut at 11. If 
pub opening hours are extended, 
local authorities will need to 
increase (heir public transport 
budgets in order to subsidise later 
buses - the likety alternative being 
a rise in drink-driving incidents. 
Later pub opening may be 
desirable, but it is not costless. 
JOHN CRAM 
Enoironmerd Department 
University qfYork 
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Continued from page one 
of the Countryside, published in 1986, 
Oliver Rackham described the ancient 
countryside as “the England of hamlets, 
medieval farms, hollows of the hills, lonely 
moats and great barns in the day-lands, 
pollards and ancient trees, cavernous hol- 
loways and many footpaths, fords, 
irregularly shaped groves with thick 
hedges colourful with maple, dogwood 
and spindle -an intricate land of mystery”. 
With its neurotic obsession with hygiene 
and fear of the natural untidiness of the 
landscape, large-scale far ming stands ac- 
cused of sanitising the country to death, 
destroying its chaotic diversity for marginal 
bottom-line profit 

Ecologically, hedges provide, a network 
of life-supporting arteries for spedes al- 
ready threatened by the decline in wood- 
land. Some 500-600 plant species are to be 
found in them, half of which are classified 
as hedgerow shrubs, and they provide food 
for birds with widely differing feeding 
habits -grass seeds for linnets, hawthorn 
berries for fieldfares, earthworms for 
blackbirds, snails for thrushes, mice for 
owls. According to the latest census by the 
British Trust for Ornithology, birds de- 
pendent on hedges for habitat, food and 
shelter have suffered a particularly dram- 
atic and accelerating decline in recent 
years. Between 1971 and 1996 the grey par- 
tridge population fell by 78 per cent, that 
of the reed bunting by 64 per cent, of the 
corn bunting fcy 60 percent, of the free spar- 
row by 87 per cent The future of even such 
stalwarts of the countryside as toe song- 
thrush (down 52 per cent) and toe yellow- 
hammer (37 per cent) looks increasingly 
precarious. Hannah Bartram, of the Rqyal 
Society for the Protection of Birds CRSFB), 
points out that government concern at field 
borders being grubbed out misses an es- 
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Postcards from the hedge 


sential point that a far more common prob- 
lem on farmland is neglect In addition to 
the 2^00 miles destroyed every year be- 
tween 1990 and 1993, 13,600 are allowed to 
become rows of trees, with equally disas- 
trous results for certain spedes of birds. 

“A hedge, if it's managed well is very 
compact and dense so that birds of prey 
can’t penetrate it, for example. Becoming 
a line of trees, it becomes an entirely dif- 
ferent habitat" And behind the much 
publicised decline in bird numbers - the 
loss of what Richard Mabey has called “the 
harvest of birdsong" - we are losing a 
wealth of other species of mammals and 
invertebrates, including butterflies and 
other insects, which have been part of the 
countryside for generations. 

While developers and road builders 
are the subject of headline-grabbing 
protests, it is the farming mdustrialists, 
with their subsidies, monoculture and 
ever more powerful broad-spectrum in- 
secticides, who, environmentalists be- 
lieve, are inflicting the most lasting damage 
on the landscape. In his emotional and 
highly charged polemic The KSHnp of the 
Countryside, published last year; Gra- 
ham Harvey draws a bead on farmin g in 
the late Nineties. *Tt is a world of vast fields 
and regimented crops in rows stretching 
into the far distance; a world of giant, self- 
propelled spray machines and featureless 
landscapes where nothing lives but what 
is planted." Against this background, gov- 
ernment has taken what could politely be 
described as a gradualist approach. Reg- 
ularly, during its period in power, the Con- 
servative Party promised action to protect 


hedges and, equally regularly, the farming 
and landowning lobby delayed action. The 
Hedgerows Regulations of last year intro- 
duced new safeguards but were predictably 
cautious. Under the new legislation, toe 
strict criteria determining what constitutes 
an ‘Important hedgerow" - that it marks 
a pre-1850 parish boundary forms an in- 
tegral part of a pre-enclosure field system 
or includes between five and seven species 
(excluding climbers such as dog rose or 
honeysuckle) in a 30-metre length - means 
that four out of five hedges remain unpro- 
tected. Unscrupulous landowners have, ac- 
cording to tree officers working for local 
councils, found loopholes in the legislation, 
enabling them to modify a hedge careful- 
ly so that it falls outside the criteria. 

The Council for the Protection of Rural 
England (CPRE) has highlighted the 
weakness of the new regulations. Such fea- 
tures as Cornish hedges, earth stone 
banks with gorse tops, Cambridgeshire 
dikes and significant single-spedes 
hedgerows, such as the holly hedges of 
Arden, in Warwickshire, are unprotected. 
There’s no room for local discretion to pre- 
serve hedges d particular importance. De- 
velopers will be delighted to know that 
hedgerows connected to urban and sub- 
urban areas fall outside the regulations. 

The brief of the working party setup by 
Michael Meacher shortly after the gener- 
al election was to loobat ways of strength- 
ening toe regulations. After a year of 
deliberation, the committee advanced a se- 
ries of modest proposals, most notably sug- 
gesting that toe criteria of importance 
should be extended and that planning de- 


cisions should take into account local 
considerations. Yet Meacher; consistent 
with the view that Labour talks eco-friend- 
ly while taking little action, has respond- 
ed to the new report in a manner that would 
have endeared him to Sir Humphrey; 
what was needed now, he announced, was 
further research and field studies. Sens- 
ing behind this approach the timid and cau- 
tious backtracking of a government 
seriously alar med by the Countryside 
Rally the CPREs Elizabeth "Vbung accuses 
Meacher of stalling for time. 

“We were expecting a consultation doc- 
ument and a specific statement on legis- 
lation. We’re seriously concerned that it 
could be 18 mouths or two years before 
there’s legislation. Obviously in that time 
a lot of hedgerows can be lost” 

Hannah Bartram agrees, seeing the de- 
cline of hedgerows as symptomatic of toe 
despoliation of the landscape caused by in- 
tensive agriculture, the use of bigger ma- 
chinery, field amalgama tion and the 
widespread deployment of chemicals. 
“The RSPB is pushing for environmental 
conditions - public money comes with 
strings attached. Farmers should have to 
suppty environmental goods as wefl as agri- 
cultural goods." 

But away from toe lobby groups and 
field studies and government commit- 
tees, are the 1997 regulations and the de- 
bate surrounding hedgerows making any 
difference on toe ground? In north Suffolk, 
which Oliver Rackham saw as being on the 
borderline of planned and ancient coun- 
tryside, there is no lack of evidence of the 
effect of large-scale agriculture - Rackham 


cited Ixworth as an area particularly 
blighted by dehedging - but there are also 
areas where woodland and hedgerows have 
been left intact Stephen Rash, a farmer 
in his forties whose 950 acres of land near 
Diss contains seven -and-a-half miles of 
hedgerow, is a countryside marcher; the 
c h ai rm an of the local branch of the N ational 
Farmers Union and, HIcp many country- 
men, no friend of the current Government 

Pointing out the financial cost of main- 
taining a hedge - the labour involved in up- 
keep, the loss of yield in toe borders of toe 
field - Rash argues that attitudes have 
chang ed in his generation of farmers. 
“There was a strong move in the late Six- 
ties, early Seventies to destroy hedges, 
rationalise fields, but you have to ta ke it 
in toe context of the times - it was all part 
of the brave new world of toe time. Tbday 
1 think, toe rationalisation has been com- 
pleted People have realised that big isn’t 
necessarily good all the time. There’s a 
great deal more public pressure and, at the 
moment, we are taking a great deal of pub- 
lic money so toe Government and the pub- 
lic have a right to say ‘we think you should 
farm in a certain way’” No sentimental- 
ist, Rash supports the idea of an “envi- 
ronmental audit", a system whereby a 
fanner changing toe use of one area of land 
shouldbe obliged to compensate in anothec 
It is an idea that is surprisingly dose to the 
RSPB’s proposal of subsidies linked to en- 
vironmental goods. 

In nearby Mellis, the environmental 
writer and ca mp ai gn er Roger Deakin pre- 
sents a more jaundiced view. Within half 
a mile of where he lives, a stretch of an- 


cient, hedged green lane, once full of 
nightingales, has been flattened and 

ploughed up, he points out “I think there’s 

no room at all for complacency about 
hedge-grubbing. You have the ludicrous po- - 
sition that land gained by bulldozing 
hedges 20 years ago is now earning farm- 
ers subsidy as set-aside. There’s a strong 
case for less ‘efficiency’ on our farms and 
a return to some of toe enlightened n ngiw* 

of fonner times. IPs a national tragedy that 

where there was once a dawn chorus there 
is now dead silence.” 

On the front line of the battle to preserve 
local hedgerows, David Mitchell, the trees - 
and landscape officer for mid-Suffolk, has - 
found the new Hedgerows Regulations 
more effective than he had expected. ’ 


puruunr , mitcheti has noticec 
immediate effect on the expansi 
fanners of the area. Tm getting re 
calls from our friends the barley ba 

T QSt POnWoil Kn . . .. 



nwui Aiaim mat naa oeen in the 
family for four generations and wai 
for sale. It was patterns of small fiek 
tie hedges. He basically said; ‘Can ] 

the hedges out?’ I told him he coni 

they were all preservable. ‘Well ir 
case ? shan’t be seeing my bank mai 

1 won’t be bu ying ft,™ 

Tn nHinrmiinJi . i. 
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for the areas where the vast man 
hedges and field borders fall outs 
regulations, and where loopholes j 
being exploited, toe time for field 

and nmrm ampu4U l . *. _ 
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Assassination can 
never be a tool 
of foreign policy 

THE ASSASSINATION of individual leaders is 
always tempting as a supposed solution to intoler- 
able conflict. No wonder the Special Operations 
Executive planned to kill Hitler, as we discovered 
this week. The plan raises large, if unanswerable, 
questions about whether there would have been 
a net benefit to humankind had such an attempt 
succeeded. At the time, it was argued per- 
ceptively that Hitler made so many strategic 
blunders that it was better to leave him where he 
was. Against that, he was a messianic leader with 
the ability to inspire the Germans to fight. At 
another level, and with the hindsight of history, 
hundreds of thousands of lives might have been 
saved if the war had been brought to an earlier 
conclusion; but equally, as the author Robert 
Harris has pointed out. Hitler might have become 
a heroic martyr, giving German militarism the 
cause to rise again. 

These are not mere hypothetical questions, a 
parlour game of historical “what ifs". The serious 
purpose of studying the past is to understand 
ourselves better, and to shed light on the ethical 
questions of the present. Assassination as a tool 
of state policy is an issue for our times, from the 
flip - Alan Clark’s assertion that IRA terrorism 
could be halted by killing 600 leading activists - 
to the deadly earnest - the debate in the United 
States about the wisdom of attempting to kill 
Saddam Hussein. 

There is a big difference between what is legit- 
imate in war and what might be done by third 
parties in order to try to enforce the obligations 
of international law. For the Allies in 1944, the only 
consideration was whether or not putting poison 
in the Fuhrer’s tea would be effective. Fbr the US 
in 1998. far more stringent tests apply. 

For much of the Cold War, both the Americans 
and the Russians used assassination as an 
instrument of foreign policy. The Russians 
bumped off Masaryk of Czechoslovakia after the 
wan the Americans did for Lumumba of Congo 
in 1961, Diem of South Vietnam in 1963 and 
Ailende of Chile in 1973 - not to mention the tragi- 
comic attempts to kill Fidel Castro with explod- 
ing cigars and poisoned underwear. It was one of 
the achievements of the much-maligned President 
Carter to move the CIA’s policy to higher moral 
ground before the Cold War was over. 

But there is still an important lesson from 1944, 
whichis that we must be certain of what will follow 
an assassination^ and that this is rarely possible. 
In the case of Iraq, it is not clear to whom power 
would pass if Saddam were killed or toppled. In 
the case of Bosnia, if the Serbian warlords bad 
been executed they would have become martyrs. 
Now that the Cold War is over and the United 
Nations is gaining in importance as the arbiter of 
the new international order; it should be clear that 
assassination will almost never be justified - 
even if a prior conviction for genocide or war 
crimes could be obtained in the new International 
Criminal Court There are no short cuts in the war 
against evil. 
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But what about a 
policy for the arts? 

AFTER THE new deal for cyclists, the new money 
for super-teachers and the new expenditure for hos- 
pital waiting lists, we have the 1L new beginning for 
the arts and cultural life in this country". 

No one could blame the Secretary of State for 
Media, Culture and Sport. Chris Smith, for making 
the fog end of the Comprehensive Spending Review 
yesterday as glossy as possible. Mr Smith has had 
a miserable year. New money should mean restored 
friends, or at least some of them. 

Nor can it entirely be dismissed as buns for the 
boys. The £i00m for the museums does enable them 
- or those who wish - to drop all the talk of charg- 
ing for entry this side of the millennium. It was al- 
ways ridiculous fora government committed to the 
educational role of the arts to force the great col- 
lections to limit access to those who could pay. 

The increase in arts funding of £L25m outside the 
museums also represents a welcome change in mood 
from the bleak years of the Nineties when every in- 
stitution experienced a foil in real income. 

The real crux of the future, however, lies in the 
suggestion that the role of the Arts Council and the 
structure of film financing will be drastically revised 
In announcing a new watchdog, and a move to 
greater regional responsibility, the Department fbr 
Culture, Media and Sport is also reverting to a far 
more hands-on approach than its predecessors. 

Well and good Arts funding is in a complete mess. 
Lottery grants have proved to be a disaster in dis- 
guise, raising expectations and pouring money into 
capital expenditure with no regard to maintenance 
costs or the encouragement of new talent Instead 
of helping arts, it has enabled government, both cen- 
tral and local, to feel that all is taken care of It is not 

The chance for a new start is there. The addition 
of money is a help. What the arts still need howev- 
er is love, care and attention from a government that 
believes that they have something useful to offer Fbr 
that you require a Minister for Patronage ifor that 
is what Mr Smith is in reality) who has imagination, 
a sense of humour and, above alL the ability to ap- 
point the right people to the right job. 

Chris Smith, regrettably, has foiled on all of these, 
despite this last hurrah. A new era in the arts re- 
quires a new face at the ministry. 

Unproductive MPs 

WHEN REGINALD Maudling, a former Chancel- 
lor of rotund proportions, complained that the 
British worker produced half as many cars as his 
German counterpart, it was too much for Dennis 
Skinner “And how many could you make, fats?” 

The current Chancellor’s view that “there is no 
doubt that productivity is an issue” in the Rover 
redundancies provokes a different response. While 
Gordon Brown embodies the work ethic, with no 
time left for romance, one cannot be so sure about 
the rest of our MPs. 

However, are all-night sittings and guillotined 
debate followed by 10 weeks of doing nothing in the 
summer recess really the most efficient way to 
work? Especially when there is said to be no time 
to legislate for equal rights for homosexual men. 
There is no doubt that productivity is an issue here. 


The first casualty of television’s 
ratings war is too often the truth 


IS THERE any sound more pathetic 
• than that of deputy heads rolling on 
to boardroom floors? With one ruth- 
less gesture the weak and lowly are 
dispatched while their powerful 
bosses escape to fight another day. In 
corporate-speak they call this 
“assigning responsibility” 

There is, however; a less elegant 
description: buck-passing. At its root 
is the basic human desire to shift the 
blame for mistakes an to the shoulders 
of somebody else, somebody weaker. 
The bigger the mistake, the more 
unediiymg the spectacle of buck- 
passing. When the media spots this 
kind of behaviour in politicians there 
are howls for resignations and pun- 
ishment Repeatedly, we demand that 
those at the top should carry the can 
for the mistakes of underlings, revel- 
ling in our ability to shed the blood of 
the powerful 

But what happens when a big 
media organisation gets caught out? 
How willing are we to follow the line 
of responsibility to its logical conclu- 
sion? Not all that willing, if recent 
events at the CNN centre in Atlanta 
are anything to go by. to the past 
month, three producers at the network 
have either, resigned or been fired 
because of the so-called “ Tailwind 
scandal”, in which a CNN programme 
claimed that the US had used the 
nerve gas sarin during the Vietnam 
war. The gas was developed by the 
Nazis and kills within seconds. I saw 
the effects for myself in Japan, when 
the Aum ShinrOtiyo cult attacked the 
Tokyo subway with sarin: a terrible 
choking death that echoed the horror 
of the gas chambers. 

If it were true that the US had used 
such a weapon in Vietnam (whatever 
the horrors inflicted by napalm), then 
ail American criticism of Saddam 


Hussein and his chemical weapons 
programme would be seen as a mon- 
strous exercise in hypocrisy, to other 
words, this was a story with the high- 
est imaginable stakes. The tale CNN 
set out to tell was tantalising; a spe- 
cial forces unit dispatched to kill US 
defectors at a Vieteong camp in neu- 
tral Laos, canisters of the deadly 
nerve gas dumped on to enemy troops, 
bodies everywhere. Tantalising, but 
alas, not true. 

to every journalistic life there is a 
moment, perhaps several when some- 
body appears offering the Holy Grail 
the Big One that will rods the world; 
vault a young reporter to superstar- 
do m or rescue a dying career. A lot of 
the time the sources turn out to be 
false prophets, obsessive cranks whis- 
pering tales of conspiracy and 
intrigue. Occasionally they are gen- 
uine. In CNN’s case, the key witness 
was a former lieutenant whose testi- 
mony was based on “recovered mem- 
ory”, ie memories that only surfaced 
years after the original event 

It was the kind of story that even 
the most junior reporter on a local 
newspaper might have treated with 
suspicion. At CNN, the big bosses 
apparently did not Through eight 
mo nths of the investigation and edit- 
ing of the programme, nobody at the 
top spotted the danger Neither did one 
of the network's top correspondents. 
Peter Arnett, who fronted the pro- 
gramme and carried out a number of 
key interviews. When the story began 
to come under fire from Vietnam vet- 
erans and the Pentagon, the network 
instituted an in-depth examination. 
The result was the humiliating 
retraction of the story and the depar- 
ture of three producers. 

But Arnett faced nothing more 
stringent than a reprimand. Now ask 



FERGAL KEANE 

In every journalistic life 
there is a moment when 
somebody offers the Big One 
that will rock the world 


yourself this question: had the story 
been true, and had it then gone on to 
win one of US journalism's glittering 
prizes, would the CNN boss class 
and Mr Arnett have stood back and 
allowed the humble producers to 
grasp the coveted trophy? Not a 
chance. They would have galloped to 
the podium with pride. But now that 
the flak is flying they are keen to 
distance themselves. 

Arnett has ludicrously claimed that 
he was there simply to “front” the pro- 
gramme, to give ita certain gra vitas. 
Fbr a man with a long record of coura- 
geous truth-telling to spin this line is 
an insult to our intelligence. Either he 
believed in the story along with the rest 
of them or he did not. Whatever the 
case, his celebrity and clout in CNN 
protected him. 

But perhaps there is something 
deeper and more insidious here. If 
Arnett is to be believed, then the 
proper journalistic role of the corre- 
spondent has been downgraded to a 
frightening degree. Stick a famous face 


on to the work of others, and you have 
guaranteed box-office success. Well 
Tailwind has finally proved the 
stupidity of that logic. 

As for the big boss, Rick Kaplan, 
who oversaw this project it would 
appear that he, too, has lived to fight 
another day A friend of President Clin- 
ton, he was brought over from ABC 
news to revive the flagging fortunes 
of CNN's domestic network. Part of the 
plan was to invest more in heavy- 
weight journalism, to expand beyond 
the instant news for which the network 
became famous during the Gulf war. 

There is a core irony in all of this: 
at a time when many television jour- 
nalists are obsessed with the dangers 
of 24-hour news, the biggest television 
turkey fo years was bom out of an 
eight-month investigation and vast re- 
sources. 

Why did it happen? Was there 
something beyond the producers' 
apparent willingness to ignore 
contrary evidence, something more 
than a breakdown in command and 
control in the programme-making 
process? I believe a large part of the 
answer is ratings. Like every other 
television organisation in the West, 
CNN is engaged in a bitter battle for 
audiences. Without ratings, a com- 
mercial broadcaster ceases to exist 
and part of Kaplan’s job was to produce 
programmes that grabbed big audi- 
ences. Thihemd, with its shattering ex- 
pose of US wartime activity, was just 
the kind of thing to capture the public 
imagina tion. I just cannot believe that 
the ratings imperative did not cloud 
the collective journalistic judgement 
of the CNN team. 

Do not read this and go away with 
the impression that I take pleasure in 
the discomfort of the opposition That 
would be easy to feel but stupid I have 


genuine respect and affection for 
CNN. The organisation revolutionised 
the way television news operates. 
And it can take credit for its swift 
apology on Tailwind, whatever the 
manner in which disciplinary action 
was subsequently handled. CNN will 
survive this debacle. 

If anything, the Tailwind scandal 
has come as a vital reminder to ail of 
us' about the dangers of chasing rat- 
ings. The battle for audiences here in 
Britain is becoming increasingly 
tough. So for we have avoided a scan- 
dal of the magnitude of TbiZurind (the 
controversial Carlton “non-interview" 
with Castro was not in quite the same 
league), but only a fool would be san- 
guine. As competition gets more 
intense with the arrival of digital tele- 
vision, the wide boys will multiply. We 
may be about to face the most 
sustained assault on standards since 
the introduction of television nearly 40 
years ago. 

Conspiracy theories dressed up as 
investigations, minor scoops inflated 
into epics, the elevation of trivia at the 
expensed intelligence -do not believe 
that it cannot happen here The Gov- 
ernment and the media bosses have 
their own agendas. Some are genuine 
about maintaining the distinctiveness 
of British television journalism, others 
merety pay lip-service. 

It is ultimately a matter of individ- 
ual journalistic responsibility, a ques- 
tion of what you can live with. The 
individual reporter and producer will 
inc reas in g ly be faced with demands for 
the sensational and dramatic. Noth- 
ing wrong with that - if the stories are 
true. But in the ratings war, truth is 
too often the first casualty. Far from 
smirking at CNN’s embarrassment 
we should look to our own work and 
remember the lesson of Tailwind. 
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Transport proposals • Gay age of consent 
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GAY AGE OF CONSENT 


Verdicts on the House of Lords’ vote against 
reducing the age of consent for homosexuals 



THE SUN 

THE ARGUMENT about whether 
gay sex should be legal at 16 trun- 
dles on. I don't care one way or the 
other but the anomalies of age rules 
in this country fascinate me. A uni- 
formed policeman can confiscate 
your cigarettes if you're 16, but not 
your pipe or tobacco pouch. You can’t 
go into a betting shop, have a tattoo 
or take part in a hypnotism act until 
you’re 18. And - my favourite -you 
may soon be able to have gay sex at 
16, but you won't be able to slice a 
salami unsupervised in a butcher's 
shop for two years. (Jane Moore) 

♦ 

The Guardian 

FOR PROGRESSIVES, this is not as 
dear-cut a dilemma as it looks. All 
g gaiitjarians are anxious that sexu- 
al rights be the same for everyone, 
straight or gay. Indeed, this news- 
paper was an early champion of a 
reduction in the gay age of consent 
for that reason: anything less is dis- 
crimination, plain and simple. The no- 
tion of that move toward equality 
being held up by a body which is itself 
such a symbol of inequality- the un- 
elected House of Lords - only adds 
to the dismay at Wednesday's vote. 

♦ 

Daily Telegraph 

ISN’T IT time to reform the compo- 
sition of the House of Commons? It 
is strange but true that, in the mat- 
ter of the age of homosexual consent, 
the House of Lords has shown a 
much greater understanding of com- 
mon-sense feeling than its 
democratically elected sister. New 
Labour whose mental horizons stop 
at the world of Soho House and Sir 
Terence Conran's smarter restaur- 
ants. may find it hard to comprehend 
but most British people do not think 
it is self-evident that boys should be 
allowed to sleep with one another 
when they are 16. 

♦ 

THE EXPRESS 

YOU WOULD expect the Prime Min- 
ister to declare that this kind of 
blatant affront to democracy was not 
to be tolerated. You would expect a 


declaration of war from Downing 
Street Butyou would be wrong. Last 
night all the indications were that 
Tony Blair has caved in. He has 
tamely bowed to the will not of his 
own MPs, but to a bizarre collection 
of unelected peers. (Peter Obome) 

♦ 

THE TIMES 

THERE HAS been no evidence that 
legalising homosexual activity at 
an earlier age has changed young 
people's sexual orientation. Nor has 
there been a sudden health crisis. Al- 
though the concerns are honestly 
couched, they should not, ultimate- 
ly, stand in the way of enshrining 
equality of the age of consent in law. 
In our pluralist society, attitudes and 
beliefs will always differ on this sub- 
ject But we believe, on balance, that 
there is no justification for the 
statute book to make those distinc- 
tions. 

♦ 

Daily Mail 

WHAT EXQUISITE irony it is that 
those in an uneleded and hereditary 
Chamber: often derided for being 
unrepresentative, have shown them- 
selves to be more in tune with the 
values held by ordinary Britons 
than their democratically elected 
counterparts. Were it not for the 
Lords, this wholly misguided and ill- 
considered proposal would now be 
on its way to the statute book. This 
House has indeed done its duty: 

» 

The mirror 

IF ONLY we could see straight we 
would realise that lowering the age 
of consent to 16 would mean that 
many young people could openly 
seek advice and guidance from 
family, friends and doctors. We’d be 
protecting them rather than driving 
them underground, as the House of 
Lords action surely will. There’s 
sound historical precedent for 
believing the majority is almost 
invariably wrong. In the House of 
Lords on Wednesday it was again. 
< Miriam Stoppard ) 



FINANCIAL TIMES 


TRANSPORT WHITE PAPER 


EVENING STANDARD 


THE white Paper has set out a dear objective: curbing 
the increase in motor traffic. Achieving it, however; lies 
only partly within the Government’s sphere of influence. 
A big change in the habits of the British public will be re- 
quired There is scope for optimism in the experiences 
of some Continental cities. But, as yet, no advanced in- 
dustrial society has made the wholesale leap to which the 
White Paper’s rhetoric aspires. 

4 

NEW STATESMAN 

TRANSPORT OUGHT to be precisely the area where a left- 
of-centre government makes a difference. Just as Mar- 
garet Thatcher instinctively favoured the individualistic 
merits of the car. so a Labour minister should favour the 
soda! merits of public transport The climate could hardty 
be better: growing environmental concerns, particularly 
among the young; the public admiration of Swampy and 
his mates: a London Underground and rail system so un- 
reliable that it must certainly have influenced the enor- 
mous pro-Labour swing in the capital’s commuter belt 
last year. That New Labour seems afraid to ride even on 
as favourable a wind as this is cause for great despair. 


Reactions to John Prescott’s plans to reduce 
society’s reliance on the private car 

THE ECONOMIST 

WHO IS going to tame the motor car? Not “two-Jag 
Prescott”, as the deputy prime minister was described 
by various tabloid newspapers after he unveiled his 
transport white paper on July 20. Although the docu- 
ment was widely hailed as the most fundamental shift 
in transport polity for a generation, it will have only a 
marginal impact on growth in traffic. The deputy prime 
minis ter's determination to roll back the tide of traffic 
is not in doubt. But until be attracts much greater po- 
litical support from his colleagues, even his best attempts 
will be doomed to failure. 

+ 

Daily Mail 

I AGREE utterly with John Prescott I'm 100 per cent be- 
hind his campaign to reduce traffic on our roads. I think 
the nation ought to walk to the shops, use the bus, cyde 
to work and leave the car in the garage. I just don’t want 
to do it myself! <Lyntic Lee Potter) 


THE BLUNT and inescapable feet is that pressuring motor- 
ists to use their cars less will be politically unpopular. Is 
John Prescott prepared to suffer the odium, and wfil the 
Prime Minister back him? We won’t know for years. In 
this White Paper: the steel flashes but the blade is soft 
The most likely outcome is that nothing much will 
change before Mr Prescott qualifies for his bus pass. 

4 

The Express 

BUSINESS PARKING spaces should have been bit with an 
enormous charge and supermarkets should pay for 
their car park spaces, with the Bill passed on to those wbo 
drive to shop in them. White Paper? More like carte 
blanche to the motorist 

4 

The Sun 

MUCH OF Prescott's transport plan is well intentioned. 
Clearly something has to be done to ease our dogged- 
up roads. But there is no way the Goveirnment wfll turn 
Britain into a bike-mad nation like China. Not even with 
bigger bike sheds. Sorry to put a spoke in the wheeL 


LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


The religious press on the meeting in Canterbury of bishops 
of the Anglican Communion from across the world 


Church times 

THE ANGLICAN Church needs 
a centre which is mature 
enough to admit to the uncer- 
tainties that must exist in every 
human institution, but not to 
allow these to detract from the 
certain heart of the Christian 
faith. The task is a theological 
one: to preserve the balance of 
scripture, tradition and rea- 
son, but in a way that does not 
stifle the voice of the prophet 
Authority would lie not in the 
ability to say no, but in the will- 
ingness to say yes. 

♦ 

Catholic 

herald 

THE LAMBETH Conference is 
an important event in the life 
of the Anglican Communion, 
our “brothers and sisters in 
Christ". 

Catholic reaction to the de- 
bates and conclusions should 
be neither of uncritical ap- 
proval of all that seems posi- 
tive, nor of schadenfreude 


over what may be divisive in 
our neighbour's Christian 
Communion. We join our 
prayers to theirs and wish 
them well. 

4 

The Tablet 

the LAMBETH Conference is 
a great Christian event, whose 
success believers of every per- 
suasion should hope and pray 
for. But it will take a great deal 
of prayerful tolerance to hold 
all the bits together these next 
three weeks. And it will 
require a willingness to make 
hard choices to leave the An- 
glican Communion more, not 
less, united at the end than at 
the beginning. 

♦ 

Baptist times 

IT IS inevitable that national 
media attention will concen- 
trate on the human sexuality 
issue, which includes such 
contentious matters as sex 


before marriage, homosexu- 
ality and the remarriage of 
divorced people. It is known 
that a wide spectrum of views, 
stretching from one extreme 
to the other, is held by 
bishops from different parts of 
the world. They will need 
our prayers both for their 
debates and the conclusions 
they reach. 

♦ 

The Church 
of England 
newspaper 

THE WESTERN churches need 
to be led in an effective strat- 
egy of evangelisation and mis- 
sion. The debate on human 
sexuality, although a sec- 
ondary concern, must take 
place at this Lambeth Confer- 
ence. An Anglican response to 
the question will not lie in a 
false via media between two 
perceived extremes of the de- 
bate, but instead will lie in a 
dear commitment to the Bible 
and tradition. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WEEK 


Bruce Nauman retrospective at the Hayward Gallery 


Evening 

Standard 

NAUMAN, SO easily imitated, 
himself polluted, now pollutes 
every art school in the land, 
pollutes the timorous art 
teacher and the numbed minds 
of critics and curators, and has 
done more than any other man 
to bring about the death of 
ancestral forms of art for wbat 
he does is a gift to the incom- 
petent and to the shallow mind. 
If the idiocies of the Britpack 
are triumphant Bruce Nau- 
man. master of bedlam, is to 
blame. (Brian Sewell ) 

4 

Time Out 

IT 15 one of the ironies of his- 
tory that while most of the 
socially conscious work now 
seems ludicrously misguided 



and self-important Nauruan's 
self-deprecating absurdities 
appear deeply serious. His 
awareness of art’s irreverence 
gives his work a poignant edge. 
( Sarah Kent ) 

♦ 

Daily telegraph 

ALL around you voices 
shriek, demand, accuse^ whee- 
dle and snarl Yet I don't want 
to imply that all this aural and 
visual sadism js mmrilpgg If you 
spend time with this work, you 
discover tbe deep, irremediable 


melancholy beneath its super- 
ficial aggression. In Nauman's 
bleak world, life is empty and 
repetitive because nothing con- 
nects with anything else. We 
catft see life as a whole until we 
near its end, when we realise 
how beautiful it is -and then it’s 
too late. (Richard Dorment) 

♦ 

The Guardian 

SOME GO to galleries and mus- 
eums for enlightenment and 
uplift. Some look at art to 
escape the difficulties of every- 
day life. Walk into Bruce 
Nauman’s exhibition at the 
Hayward and what do we find? 
An art that hectors and rants 
and raves, an art that 
intimidates. Instead of exalt- 
ation, we’re more likely to 
experience a panic attack. 
Where has all the beauty 
gone? (Adrian Searle) 


PADDY ASHDOWN 


Comments on the 1 Oth anniversary of Paddy 
Ashdoum's leadership of the Liberal Democrats 


The Spectator 

IT ALL looked so promising. 
Mr Ashdown must have thought 
that he had been chosen to lead 
his tribe back to the promised 
land of government after gen- 
erations fo exile. A year later and 
all these bright hopes have 
turned to dust The price for 
involvement in the Blairite pro- 
ject was the impossibility of 
criticising it Tory disarray gave 
Mr Ashdown an opportunity to 
establish the Liberal Democrats 
as the principal opposition; he 
could not take it. And as Labour 
has shifted to the left, so Mr Ash- 
down’s platform and purpose 
has been eroded. Far from lead- 
ing his party back to power; Mr 
Ashdown may be marching his 
troops into oblivion. 

♦ 

daily Mail 


hope for is an amused weary 
tolerance. But this is unlikely to 
deter him from pressing on 
with his breathless, cracked- 
voiced. pop-eyed pursuit of 
power. (Bruce Anderson! 

♦ 

The guardian 

IF THE Government loses pop- 
ularity, tbe Lib Dems might be 
tainted by association. Faddy 
Ashdown’s task now is to main- 
tain co-operation, while re- 
taining the Lib Dems' 
distinctive identity. The way to 
do that is to keep generating 
fresh ideas, like last week's 
call for a constitution for Eu- 
rope. If he can keep that up, 
Paddy’s next 10 years may even 
be more fruitful than his first. 

♦ 

Daily telegraph 


TEN YEARS, 20 years, 30 years: 
wbat would be the difference? 
However long he serves, no one 
will take poor old Paddy seri- 
ously. The very best that he can 


BY COMPARISON with the two 
newcomers to party leader- 
ship, he is the grandfather of 
the nation. Pants up or pants 
down, Paddy, we salute you. 


QUOTES OF THE WEEK 


Tm against drink-driving and I agree with the court 
that I should be punished I find it lamentable 
G6rard Depardieu, actor, on being convicted of 
drink driving in Versailles 

“We take a rather wicked pleasure in befog 
unfashionable. 7 ’ 

Margaret Beckett, President of the Board of Trade, 
speaking on behalf of herself and her husband Leo 

“She would rather face a firing squad than a photocall” 
Martin Bell MP about his new wife Fiona 

“Within a measurably short period of time we could be 
staring down the bairel of Scottish independence.” 
William Hague, Tory leader 

"I often feel the urge to slap my guests." 

Vanessa Ffeltz. TV presenter 

“Pve got so much money - more than I’ll ever need - 
that it doesn't matter how much tax I pay." 

Phil Collins, rock star 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA TSUNAMI 


Reactions to the terrible devastation caused by the massive 
tsunami, which followed an underwater earthquake 


Papua New 
Guinea 
Post-Courier 

THE SANDY beaches of Aitape 
and their hi gh waves have been 
billed as Papua New Guinea’s 
‘■surfer's paradise" attracting 
international interest The sea 
and the beautiful Sissano 
Lagoon, separated by a 100m- 
wide sand strip where their 
villages were situated, were 
the source of livelihood for the 
people who lived near Aitape 
town. 

That alluring image changed 
last Friday night The local 
people’s best natural asset and 
mother of blessings became 
their worst enemy, turning 
their paradise into watery helL 
We can't know what the future 
holds, or bow the locals are 
going to cope. 

A pressing decision remains 
what to do with them. It’s a 
huge problem - are they are 
going to settle inland, or will 
they rebuild The only thing that 
can be said with certainty is that 
they still love the sea 


Canberra 

Times 

Australia 

THE RESPONSE the Australian 
people and government have 
made to the disaster in Papua 
New Guinea and the stark con- 
trast between the condition of 
people in the disaster zone and 
the relative comfort in Australia 
should put paid to the insular; 
selfish views of people who be- 
grudge helping people outside 
Australia It is an easy, populist 
thing to appeal to people to 
shun helping others beyond our 
shores. Those who have done so 
should now feel ashamed 

4 

the Japan times 

REBUILDING THE devastated 
villages will be relatively easy. 
Most of the buildings were 
simple huts; with money they 
can be replaced. Money 
cannot replace tbe entire gen- 
eration that was lost to the 
tsunami The people of Papua 
New Guinea need help and 


Japan, along with other 
nations, should spare nc effort 
in giving it Life wili go on, bur- 
dened by the tragedy of last 
Friday. The physical and 
emotional scars may never 
heaL It is likely that the people 
of West Sepik will never again 
look at the sea - the source of 
their sustenance and live- 
lihoods - in quite the same 
way. We have all been re- 
minded of our place to the 
natural order of things. It is an 
unsettling message. 

4 

The Chicago 
Tribune 

United States 

IN THIS remote corner of the 
world some survivors say, the 
good and evil spirits stQl struggle 
with the gospel of the mission- 
aries for the hearts and souls of 
their tribal people. Fbr genera- 
tions, they wfll tell the story of the 
day when the great wave came, 
as high as the coconut trees, to 
give them a warning that their 
gods must be pacified 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Stories from around the urorld 


DENVER POST 

United Slates 

A DISPUTE BETWEEN rock 
climbers and the US Forest 
Service underscores broader 
concerns about public Lands 
management. The flap involves 
rock climbers’ safety anchors. 
Most of the devices leave no 
trace. But in wilderness areas, 
the forest service wants to 
outlaw bolts drilled into rock - 
an important element that 
climbers sometimes must use 
on smooth stone or to anchor 
descent ropes. Because the 
bolts are permanent, the forest 
service says, they violate the 
ban on permanent human de- 
velopment in wilderness areas. 
Whatever damage the bolts do 
is less obnoxious than the harm 
caused by other wilderness 
users who may litter, short-cut 
trail switchbacks and camp too 
dose to streams and lakes. 



Lebanon 
Daily star 

AS A SEX, women appear to 
have a lesser developed sense 
of passing the buck than their 
male counterparts, it certainly 
will not be easy for them to 
break to at tbe highest levels of 
politics and given the fact that 
women have been so neglected 
and ignored for so long, fo truth 


there are probabty few of them 
in existence who could anyway 
be immediately drafted into 
Lebanon’s cabinet as its first 
female minister with any hope 
of success. 

♦ 

Gulf Times 

Qatar 

DUBAI WILL build a five-star 
prison for its “guests” that 
will include private televisions, 
central air-conditioning and 
computer labs. “The new 
premises will have double 
rooms for two to four ‘guests’. 
The rooms will have television 
sets and central air-condition- 
ers,” the head of Dubai Prison, 
■Brigadier Abbas Ali, said. A 
prison shop will be opened to 
sell “high quality fiirmtur^’ 
“fade by the inmates to the 
United Arab Emirates’ schools 
and residents. 
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All is revealed as modesty turns to mirth 


SITTING IN a tapas bar in mixed 
company the other evening, mind- 
ing my own business, I suddenly 
came to one of those understand- 
ings of life which the religious call 
a revelation. What was revealed to 
me was nothing less than the 
anguish of being a man; and what 
followed from it, though not a 
conversion exactly, was a profound 
conviction that no woman is worth 
the love we give them. 

We had reached that tetchy 
stage of dinner in a tapas bar when 
you realise you have had nothing 
but half a cocktail sardine and a 
chickpea to eat, and dark suspicions 
are begi nnin g to gather as to who 
bogged the squid. It is always 
about now that the floor show 
starts. Don’t misunderstand me - 
I yield to no one in my enthusiasm 
for flamenco. But aD that yelling and 


stomping on an empty stomach! 

And then there is die fear Of you 
are a mam that the flamenco 
dancer is going to brush up against 
you with her skirt, fall - lau ghing 
hoarsely - into your lap and place 
the C-armen flower of gypsy al- 
lurement behind your par , or click 
those ivory Andalusian dackers of 
hers suggestively in your fece. 

There is cultural confusion here, 
I grant you: flamenco is not cabaret, 
and a malagueha is no Las Vegas 
torch song. But that is part of the 
anguish ofbeinga man-you know 
the rules but you can never be dead 
certain that they do. 

While we men exchanged 
apprehensive glances with one an- 
other (will it be you or will it be 
me?), the women at our table yelled 
and stomped along with the musi- 
cians. No empty stomach problems 


there, notice. (If you are a woman, 
you wolf the octopus first and stick 
your finger down your throat la ten) 
But no shame either - that is my 
point No embarrassment No mod- 
esty. None of that excruciating an- 
ticipation of humiliation to which 
the delicate tissue of male self con- 
sciousness is forever subject. 

Bard to believe that bashfulness 
and pudeur were once held to be at- 
tributes of women. Show me a bash- 
ful woman today. When didyou last 
open a newspaper and not read 
about some sad sack of a Sunday- 
school teacher reduced by the con- 
cupiscence of women to taking his 
pants off in the local church hall 
every Friday night to earn the nec- 
essary extra shilling? Ask yourself 
why he needs that extra shilling So 
that he can pay for the mother of his 
children to go out on a Friday night 



Howard 

Jacobson 

By the time me were 1 3 
we were on first-name 
terms with every stripper 
in the country 

and watch some other sad sack of 
a Sunday-school teacher take his 
pants off to fund his children’s 


mother’s weekly snatch at the pos- 
ing-pouch, that’s why. 

Sounds innocuous, doesn’t it, 
the full Monty? Sounds almost 
decorous. Just off to cop a full 
Monty, my sweet. Sounds no more 
unbecoming than an evening of 
bingo or a George Fbnnby sing- 
along You can even tell the kids. 
“Mummy won't be able to read you 
Thomas the Tank Engine tonight, 
my little sugarplum. She’s running 
an itsy bit late for the full Monty." 

"That’s all right. Mummy, have 
a lovely night And blow Monty a 
kiss from Teddy." 

But who is to tell than the real 
reason they are going to bed 
storyless and cuddleless for yet 
another Friday night -that Mummy 
is out screaming herself hoarse in 
the hope of getting a total stranger 
to poke his dick in her eye? 


Yes, yes. I know that men have 
been frequenting lap-dancing 
establishments for as long as they 
have had laps to dance on. When 1 
was 12, I spent an entire year’s 
pocket money on strip joints. My 
friends the same. By the time we 
were 13 we were on first-name 
terms with every stripper in the 
country. Some of us collected their 
autographs. Or their tassels. 

I myself had the best collection 
of sequined nipple-pasties in north 
Manchester But that was different 
We behaved ourselves. We did not 
grab. We cfid not resort to lewdness. 
We sat red-faced and silent in the 
darkness, our mouths full of 
burning rocks, our shirts stuck 
with an the flaming secretions of 
shame to our chests, appalled by 
our own neediness, disgusted by 
our natures. 


Take a look at any man coming 
out into the light from a bouse of 
sexual extortion. He is always 
blanched, furtive, guilty. A creature 
who would make himself invisible 
if be could, for he knows he is not 
worthy to be looked upon, least of 
all by himself. Nothing is more 
plain to him than that having 
traded in his virtue, he has forgone 
Ms immortal soul. And how do 
women disport themselves when 
they leave the scene of their dis- 
grace? With mirth. Always with 
mirth - unable quite to decide 
wMcb was the more risible, their 
own temerity or the sight of the 
genitals of a man. 

Women! They steal your tapas, 
they uncover your nakedness, 
and they laugh. Only apes and 
sparrows have so little sense 
of sin. 


Spurned matriarch 
of a media empire 


THAT BRIEF, cooling rush of air 
through the otherwise boiling 
canyons of midtown Manhattan 
early last Wednesday was travelling 
towards the skyscraper on Sixth Av- 
enue that is the New York base of 
Rupert Murdoch’s News Corp. 
This meteorological oddity, a low 
pressure zone inside a building, 
had been caused by a sudden and 
violent gasp, a collective intake of 
breath. Anna. Rupert's wife, had 
done it She had filed papers in Los 
Angeles fora divorce from her hus- 
band of 31 years. 

Sensation is wbat the folks at 
News Corp like best that preferably 
mixed with sex and mystery, is 
what they purvey to the rest of us 
via television, the silver screen and 
on the pages of books and news- 
papers. But this tale, which features 
none other than the boss and his 
wife, has confounded them, includ- 
ing those who had thought they were 
intimate with the couple. 

The first shock came last April, 
when a terse line in the Liz Smith 
gossip column of Murdoch's own 
New YbrkPost revealed that tbe pair 
were separating. It was a stunner 
because even dose friends had 
thought that the Murdoch mar- 
riage was one of rock. But they 
stayed calm. Anna, they surmised, 
was firing a shot across her 
husband’s bow. She had foiled to per- 
suade him to slow down and devote 
more of his energies to her and this 
was her grand gambit to get his 
attention at last. 

But last week’s bulletin from 
Los Angeles shatters such 
optimism. In her divorce petition 
Anna, 53, cited "irreconcilable dif- 
ferences" with the 67-year-old 
tycoon. There was nothing to sug- 
gest that Anna did not mean busi- 
ness. Under California law, she 
stands to win a half share of tbe cou- 
ple’s 32 per cent stake in the News 
Corp media empire, alone worth 
S-Lobn. She is, and still remains, a 
member of News Corp’sboardafdir- 
ectors. Hatf the proceeds from all bis 
other assets could be hers too - the 


Saturday profile 

anna Murdoch 


lavish homes in New York, London 
and Beverly Hills, the mountain 
retreat in Aspen, as well as cars, a 
jet and a yacht 

Why, you mi gh t ask, the sur- 
prise? Doesn't this seem par for the 
course for our cynical age? Wives 
spurned in middle age by high- 
powered husbands who have be- 
come bored with them are two a 
penny, aren’t they? For Anna, the 
script might almost have been writ- 
ten the moment she married Rup- 
ert when she was 23 and he 37. 
Surely she could see this was no 
stay-at-home man who would hap- 
pily trade work shoes for slippers at 
65. He was 14 years older than she 
was and. worse, he already had a 
track record of break-up. To many 
Anna, he had to engineer a divorce 
from his first wife, Pat Booker. 

But no one has ever suggested 
that Anna does not have her head 
screwed on. Born in Scotland to a 
Scottish mother who had a dry- 
cleaning business, and to an immi- 
grant engineer from Estonia called 
Jakub Tory she is considered by 
friends to be bright if not brilliant 
and even-keeled in all circum- 
stances. In 1954. the family left 
Scotland fix: Australia and a doomed 
venture setting up a picnic park. 
When her mother walked out of the 
family, Anna was left to help raise 
her younger siblings. Blond and 
beautiful, with high Slavic cheek- 
bones. she finally embarked on a 
career on journalism. As a cub re- 
porter on the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald, she decided to seek an 
interview with the paper's owner; 
Rupert Murdoch. 

There began what had seemed an 
exemplary and unassaflable part- 
nership. Anna, who has often de- 
scribed herself as bossy, was 
determined from tbe start to keep 
Rupert anchored to a traditional 
home life, whatever the pressures 


of his business life. She would even 
wake their children, Elizabeth, 
Lachlan and James, at 6am on 
Mondays, so they could have break- 
last with Daddy before he vanished 
until the following weekend. 

Nor did Anna ever allow herself 
to become completely uninvolved in 
the building of her husband’s em- 
pire. Often, especially once all the 
children were at private schools in 
New York, she would fly with him on 
his trips. And in 2990, she took her 
spot on the News Corp board. 

"They understood each other; 
they spoke the same language," one 
London-based News Corp executive 
and family friend said last week, 
“and they always seemed loving. 
Even recently you would see them 
touching and holding hands. It al- 
ways looked to me as if there was 
still real love there - as if they were 
still having sex. in fact" And never; 
not even now, has there been even 
the faintest whiff of infidelity on the 
part of either of them. 

And Anna grew in the marriage. 
With children at school, she re- 
turned to writing, penning two re- 
spectably received novels, 
published by Murdoch's own 
HarperCollins. Friends say she 
grew in other ways, too: as she has 
navigated middle age she had be- 
come increasingly conservative in 
her views, especially in her oppos- 
ition to abortion. This, in turn, was 
fuelled by her deepening commit- 
ment to Catholicism. She devel- 
oped her role as a philanthropist 
becoming an important benefactor 
of the Catholic Church in the Unit- 
ed States. It was her generosity that 
impelled the Vatican a few months 
ago to confer a PSpal Knighthood on 
her husband. What she never did 
succeed in doing was converting 
Rupert to her religion. In so far as 
he is anything, Rupert is Scottish 
Presbyterian. 


Now. of course, it is hindsight 
time. Nobody but the parties them- 
selves can ever say what really 
destroys a marriage. Sometimes 
even they cannot. But that wfl] 
never stop others from speculating. 

Writing in a recent issue of 
Puncli, a former butler to tbe Mur- 
dochs in their St James's Place flat 
in London, details the dismal battle 
Anna fought daily to detach her hus- 
band, if only for the occasional holi- 
day, from his business whirl. 
Apparently, she rarely succeeded. 
Holidays she arranged in spots as 
varied as Venice and the Lake Dis- 
trict invariably came to grief with 
Rupert straining to return to work. 
Never could she warm Rupert to the 
cultural distractions she enjoyed. 

The butler; Philip Townsend, re- 
lates Mr Murdoch's irritation at 
being dragged off to watch the 
opera Carmen. 

“As they drew away in their can" 
he writes, "Mr M told me cheerily: 
•Philip, we’re off to see Camelot * 
Clearly annoyed by the mistake, 
Anna snapped: It’s not Camelot, Ru- 
pert, it’s Carmen.’ ‘So what?’ he re- 
torted. Tt’s all the same to me.’” 

Even when at home, he spent 
most of his time either on the tele- 
phone or watching the television. 
Jetting about and making impos- 
sible deals is still simply what he 
likes doing best But was it more 
than that? Did he, in fact tire of 
Anna and her self-professed ten- 
dency to nag? (Her concern for Rup- 
ert’s welfare extended to her 
dictating what he ate while at work 
to stave of heart disease -lots of car- 
rots, white meat and white wine.) 

One old Australian friend says 
she saw all the signs of an aging wife 
frantically fighting to retain her 
husband’s interest in her. including 
in the sex department So dramatic 
was the success of one recent diet- 
ing regime, that some speculated 
that the pounds shed by Anna, as 
well as her sudden rediscovery of 
more youthful female contours, had 
been achieved by more than just eat- 
ing less. In other words, that she had 



Anna Murdoch stands to win half her husband’s assets, under Californian law Paul Harris! Alpha 


undergone the fall reconstruction 
deal, liposuction and plastic surgery 
included. “ Anna was in a dilemma. 
If she wanted to, she could still look 
like a sexpot But deep down, she 
preferred a more mumsy matronly 
look. Because that is the role that 
die wanted the most -the matriarch 
of a solid family." 

It may, indeed, be true that when 
she asked Rupert for a separation 
in April, Anna was calling his bluff 
And it may be also be the case that 


only then did she realise that she 
had miscalculated. “She possibly 
thought that she was the only per- 
son in the world who could issue 
Rupert with an ultimatum." com- 
mented one New Corp executive in 
New York. He went on: “But Rupert 
doesn't go back, he never does". 

One theory goes that the request 
for the separation gave Rupert a 
sense of liberation. He has not looked 
better than be does now for years. 
And the wedding ring has been off 


his finger since April. About one 
thing, boweven you will be pressed 
to find any convincing theories. How 
do you square Anna's deepening 
Catholicism and her attachment to 
traditional values with her filing for 
divorce this week? “You cannot,” the 
London-based executive said. “I 
would have paid money on her re- 
fusing to give him a divorce. " And so 
would almost anyone who knows her: 
Or thinks they know hen 

David Usborne 


Bring home a truly British film revolution 


IN THE United States at the 
moment, it feels like a halcyon 
season. The Clinton good 
times, apart from a dangerous 
dip or two in the Dow-Jones 
index, just continue to roll. As 
the millennium slips towards 
its end, Nineties America feels 
itself to be more modern, 
powerful and confident than it 
has for some long time. The 
Cold War has surely gone 
away. So has Vietnam and its 
long legacy of bitterness. 

These are halcyon days for 
British visitors and travelling 
cultural commentators too. 
There was a time when British 
travellers risked the Atlantic to 

ponder the perils of democracy 
the extremes of capitalism and 
corporatism, the modern doom 
of the skyscraper dty the dan- 
gers of a society of litigious in- 
dividualists unhappy to accept 
federal control. 

Tbday when Blairite Britain 
dispatches its emissaries, the 
news is better. Jonathan 
Freecfland’s recent book. Bring 
Home the Revolution: How 
Britain Can Live the Ameri- 
can Dream, owes its topicality 
to our own present sense of cul- 
tural vacuum - that feeling 
that we are sloughing off some 
old. tired Britain - class-divid- 
ed, morally rigid, monarchical, 
over-deferential, and reaching 
for some new, republican social 
identity that even ageing 


Marxists no longer seek to the 
East Freedland’s book makes 
joyful traffic of an old, well- 
trodden journey. When 
Charles Dickens crossed the 
paradoxical Atlantic in the 
1840s, even the youthful radi- 
cal bridled at the bland social 
levelling, the Edenic utopian- 
ising, the cults of tbe self and 
the Almighty Dollar 

Freedland finds something 
more familiar, more ancient; 
the libertarian paradise, Amer- 
ica now is just what many 
dreaming 19th-century Euro- 
pean radicals and immigrants 
thought it was (or should be): 
The Beacon of Freedom, the 
land of equality, tbe citadel of 
the Rights of Person. 

It’s halcyon days in Ameri- 
can popular culture, too. In 
harder or grainier times. Holly- 
wood produced its fair share of 
political dramas and critical 
commentaries, or opened up 
the world of social pain and 
conflict Today, political and 
social drama is more or less out 
of the mainstream, and even 
the Clinton-esque Primary 
Colors did not prove good box 
office. Post-Vietnam anxiety 
has been more or less for- 
gotten. The movies, too, have 
turned toward easy watching. 

It is a time of special effects, 
easy remakes, cultural revis- 
iting. The millennial Titanic is 
raised again, to be lowered at 
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even greater cost and with 
many new special effects. 
GodziQa is stalking the streets 
and subways once more; and 
the tie-ins are stalking the 
supermarkets. High art movies 
such as The Wings of the Dove 
do still appear and catch their 
upmarket audiences. But these 
are not the scripts that create 
producer joy. The successful 
live-actor remake of Scooby- 
Doo - the archetypal cartoon 
that has been watched over the 

generations across the corn- 
flakes, firmly pointed at the 
booming, spending child and 
young-person marketplace - is 
read as a prime indicator of 
where the scene is at 

These are the Millennium 
Domes of modern popular 
culture: hi gh on cost and new 
technologies, low on inner 
content It is dumbing-down, 
that key phenomenon of the 
Nineties, which has Amer- 
ican educationists in a state 
of anxiety, and the elite in 
guilty disarray. 

Or is it a sign of tbe easy con- 
tentment that is the mark of a 
successful society, yet another 
sign of these halcyon days? 

Of course, this is nothing 
new. Through good times and 
bad, Hollywood was always 
the great American dream fac- 



Scooby-Doo - where are you? 


tory, the place of easy-going 
myths and fairy-tale fantasies, 
and it gladly discovered that 

American popular fantasy was 

the ideal dream-stuff for the 
entire wo rid. 

Yet, in the age after political 
urgency in the post-ideological 
season that follows the old 
Whc the politics of popular cul- 
ture have acquired central 
place in the shaping of the 
new society, the globalised, 
fast communicating, enter- 


tainment and style-hungry 
society that is carrying us into 
the age to come. 

Id Britain too, tbe energies, 
the materials, tbe dream-stuff 
of popular culture have be- 
come a prime commodity. Ours 
is the film, media and music 
generation; here we will find 
the core material of our own 
new Cool Britannia. 

Even in tbe national bastions 
of Culture and Heritage, the 
classic is something of an 


embarrassment, the word 
“Clite" has become something 
of a dirty term. 

Which means that these are 
interesting days for the British 
film industry now on a roll For 
a long period, after the great 
decline that took it down to a 
cottage industry it has survived 
largely through the support of 
the television broadcasting 
companies, above all Channel 
4. The money we keep spend- 
ing on the great gamble of tbe 
National Lottery has made the 
recent tfifference; lottery fund- 
ing has already put more than 
£45m into 54 films. 

Now, armed with new, 
substantial funding from the 
Treasury Spending Review, 
announced yesterday, Chris 
Smith is in the process of re- 
structuring the organisation 
of the entire support side of the 
industry, releasing new cash, 
sponsorship and film fran- 
chising in association with our 
growing sector of media 
independents. 

It comes at a time of new 
confidence: a row of successes 
like Bean, The Full Monty. 
Sliding Doors (many, as it 
turns out, dependent on Amer- 
ican finance, or returning prof- 
its to American investors), a 
massive rise in the number of 


films in production 028 were 
released in 1996), a hungry 
chase for new and original 
scripts and writers. 

The experience of making 
good television drama has pro- 
vided an excellent training- 
ground. N (foody can deny the 
strength of the home talent in 
production, writing and acting 
What none of these things - the 
new money, the dear supply of 
original talent - have done so 
far is to stabilise a secure na- 
tional film industry; to provide 
commercial foundations for 
certain, continuous production, 
and win British films wide re- 
lease and safe access to 
screens and audiences. 

There is another hope in- 
vested in the idea of a strong 
British film industry, the dream 
we are all anxiously waiting to 
see. Whenever Hollywood 
seems less than adventurous 
or interesting, as it is just now. 
there has always been a tradi- 
tional recourse to the inter- 
national film industry: lower 
budget more independent less 
p re-formatted, more writer and 
director-led. 

Unfortunately, the exper- 
ience of film-making beyond 
Hollywood has not been happy. 
The French invested hugely in 
their own film industry, and de- 
manded public loyalty for the 
Francophone product; it has 
not paid off. The British 


industry has largely survived 
by being Janus-faced. When it 
cannot make films in Britain, it 
functions as a satellite, sending 
its best talent over to LA If 
British films are not in pro- 
duction, it can mount major 
Hollywood productions in this 
country, or it could until cheap- 
er, more tax- friendly locations 
began to multiply. 

It would be good to think an 
enlarged British film industry 
meant a sudden profusion of 
good films: films with unusual 
stories; a social and political 
edge; themes that touched on 
a more than sentimental or 
child-centred view of history, 
adult and intelligent films. It is 
what the great British direc- 
tors, from Ken Loach to John 
Schlesmger; used to make. 

But these are indeed halcy- 
on days. American popular cul- 
ture is benignly in the 
ascendant Whatever product 
Hollywood opts for it is safe. It 
has not just production but 
distribution advantage. It can 
budget high and think easy 
because world distribution is 
always there. 

I have had as much delight 
from American pop culture 
as anyone; I would not be 
without it for the world. But I 
hope that when, filmically, we 
bring back the revolution, it 
will not be to make our own 
brand of Scooby-Doo. 
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Mark 

Hampton 

^^hamptow was blessed with Walbroofc the philanthropist Brooke Bred in a tiny town, but theycoDected 
™ have SU P’ Astor, aid the bibliophile Carter Bur- antiques and shared a passion for 
fessnp ^^” areer ~ ' university pro- den, whose grand Fifth Avenue li- houses. In Mark Hampton on Dec- 
rif . ”• ^’Sh’Court judge, learned brary Hampton considered his orating he described how the im- 
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enbe - and he did exactly what 
2!L? a !? ted * he became a 

decorator. 

He explained his career choice in 

“* wtnxtojn to the first of his tvro 
? oote - Marie Hampton on Decorat- 
wig 1 19891, a Iliad, practical, personal 
work illustrated with his own wa- 


7 nterior 

decoration is seen 
by many as a 
frivolous career . : 
Yet to transform 
the bleak and 
barren into 
welcoming places 
seems to me 
important and 
worthwhile ’ 


tercolors and India ink washes: 

We all know that interior decoration is 
seen by mam' as a frivolous career fuQ 
of ruffles and flourishes and preposter- 
ous fashion statements. Vet to transform 
the bleak and the barren into welcom- 
ing places where one can live seems to 
me an important and worthwhile goal in 
life. Sometimes this transformation can 
stun the eye. sometimes simply gladden 
it. blit these are not frivolous pursuits. 

His second book which, like the 
first, he illustrated and wrote with- 
out a ghost's assistance this prose 
was so good there were doubters! . 
was Legendary Decorators qf the 
Twentieth Century (1992). edited by 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, who 
was also a friend and. informally; a 
client. Other private clients includ- 
ed Anne Bass, a member of the 
7>?xas oil family: Lord Palumbo of 


: masterpiece. 

i Important period buildings were 
a special interest to Hampton. He 
was involved in the restoration and 
decoration of interiors at Biair 
House, the President s official guest 
residence in Washington DC; the 
Oval Office and private reception 
rooms at the White House for Pres- 
ident and Mrs George Bush; the 
White House Blue Room for the Clin- 
tons; the Governor's Mansion in Al- 
bans New York; Grade Mansion, 
home of New Mirk City's mayors: the 
American Academy’ in Rome; and 
the private quarters of Ambassador 
Pamela Harriman at the United 
States Embassy in Paris - among 
others. 

A native of the Mid-west, Marie 
Hampton became a quintessential 
New Yorker. He dined at the best ta- 
bles of the best restaurants and 
danced at the most jittering parties. 
The guests ata typical dinner given 
by Mark and Duane Hampton , his 
wife of34 years, at their Park Avenue 
apartment or Southampton house 
might have included a museum di- 
rector, an art-collecting mogul, the 
Chief Correspondent of the New 
York limes, and Princess Margaret 

But Hampton's favourite party* 
was the annual Christmas reception 
in his apartment for office staff and 
suppliers -the manager of an up- 
holstery workroom, a master car- 
penter, a dealer in antique carpets 

- an event that featured a pianist 
leading the singing of popular stan- 
dards and carols. The couple’s two 
grown-up daughters. Kate, an ac- 
tress, and Alexa, who works in her 
father's firm, never missed this 
gathering. 

Like three other notable New 
Yorkers - Cole Porter and the fash- 
ion designers Ralston and Bill Blass 

- Hampton was born in Indiana. 
Plainfield, his hometown, had a pop- 
ulation of 1,81 1 in 1940 when be was 
bom to a Quaker couple, a housewife 
and a farmer who raised grain crops 
and a few animals and who was also 
an undertaker. 

The senior Hamptons may have 


orating he described how the im- 
pression a room made on him at the 
age of seven: 

The first professionally decorated room 

I ever saw was in 1W7, in, of all firings, 
a house in the country in Indiana. It was 
such a shock to me that I sat and pulled 
the fringe off one of the pillows (proba- 
bly' the first time 1 ever saw fringe mi a 
pillow, too) and got a spanking the 
minute we got home... The walls of this 

room were Wacky green and everything 
else was white. It sounds too simple for 
words but it was terrific. 

Hampton spoke fondly of the 
walks and car trips of his childhood, 
of his parents' r unning commentary 
on the aesthetic success or failure 
of the buildings they passed. 

Yet in 1962 on his graduation 
from DePauw University in Indiana 
(his junior yearwas spent at the Lon- 
don School of Economics) they 
pressed him to enter law school One 
miserable year there sent him flee- 
ing to New York University’s pres- 
tigious Institute of Fine Arts, where 
he earned a master's degree in art 
history. 

That t raining , along with a life- 
time erf avid reading and tireless trav- 
elling wherever design landmarks 
beckoned, made Hampton “a jour- 
nalist’s dream,” according to Mar- 
tin Filler, the New York-based 
architecture and design critic “I 
could ask him about anything. He 
knew the buildings of Schinkel, the 
name of an obscure old chintz, the 
best place in New Tfork to buy Eng- 
lish majolica, the provenance of a ty- 
coon’s wife's Golconda diamond 
from the flfestminster Abbey tiara . . . 
‘Just don't ask me about baseball,’ 
be once told me when I seemed 
impressed” 

Hampton began his career in the 
early Sixties as David Hicks's New 
Ybrk associate. His next job was with 
Parish Hadley, his third with 
McMillen Inc, also in New Ybrk. In 
1976 he established his own firm, 
Mark Hampton Inc. and in 1989 The 
Mark Hampton Collection for Hicfc- 
ory Chair Company was launched. 
The line, which he added to each 
yean consists of tables, chairs, cab- 
inets. and upholstered pieces rein- 
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Drawing of Hampton at work by Henry Koehler 


terpreting his favourite designs of the 
late 18th and 19th centuries. 

After an early phase in Hicks’s 
Sixties mode - monochromatic 
palette, small geometric-pattern fit- 
ted carpets, perspex tables -Hamp- 
ton developed his own sophisticated 
yet unpretentious version of tradi- 
tional Anglo-American style with its 
antique furniture and Oriental rugs, 
floral chintzes, sponged walls, skirt- 
ed tables, and collections of botan- 
ical or architectural prints. During 
the En glish country-house mania of 
America's booming Eighties, Mark 
Hampton Inc became one of the 
United States's leading interim' de- 
sign firms. Hampton was considered 
a genius at furniture placement, and 
his art-historical approach was tem- 
pered by an emphasis on comfort. 


He approvingly quoted Geoffrey 
Bennison’s “Why not be cosy?” 

As he wrote elegiacally about 
lamplight* 

It seems to me that the act of leaving a 
lamp lighted on the hall table for those 
who have not yet returned for file night 
is rather Eke the ancients leaving lamps 
on the altars of their favorite deities. It 
is a warm, loving gesture and a wel- 
coming sight to the one who is return- 
ing Somehow, leaving a recessed ceiling 
fight on doesn't quite evoke the same 
cosy feeling. 

Despite his celebrated wit and in- 
timate knowledge of the lives of the 
rich and famous, Hampton never in- 
dulged in gossip and name-dropping. 
Louis 0. Gropp, the editor-in-chief 
of House Beautiful, a magazine in 
which Hampton's life-enhancing 
rooms and essays appeared over 


three decades, described the de- 
signer as “a warm human being who 
never forgot his strong Midwestern 
Quaker roots” 

During the last months of Maris 
Hampton's illness, frequent rumours 
tf his imminent death would spread, 
but be would endure his Found of 
chemotherapy and soon reappear at 
the office and at the dinner tables of 
friends, thinner and paler but men- 
tally as fiercely alive as ever before. 
Thus his death came as a surprise. 

Elaine Greene 

Mark Hampton, interior designer, 
author, and watercoiourist: bom 
Indianapolis, Indiana 1 June 1940; 
president Mark Hampton Inc 1989- 
98 married 1964 Duane Flegel 
(two daughters*; died New "fork 23 


Hermann Prey 


THE CAREER of Hermann Prey one 
of post-war Germany’s finest lyric bari- 
tones. always stood in the shadow of 
a singer only four rears older who had 
already appropriated the very reper- 
toire Prey was intending to make his 
own: Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. For 
some years the German press even 
tried to play off the two against each 
other in an attempt to duplicate the fa- 
mous Callas-Tebaldi feud. 

Prey's career and achievements, 
however, can very well stand on 
their own: at his vocal peak, no less 
a conductor than Claudio Abbado 
chose him as bis Figaro in The Bar- 
ber of SeciUc. and his 19SG Bayreuth 
Beckmesser was widely acknowl- 
edged as a milestone in the inter- 
pretation of the role. In later years 
Prey increasingly chose recitals ov er 
the operatic stage, becoming one of 
the few singers genuinely at home in 
both repertoires. 

If he succeeded both as an opera 
singer and a recitalist, there were 
more persistent doubts about some 
of his other endeavours. He zealously 
embraced television and was not 
above donning a Tiroler hat and 
costume jacket, appearing in a mul- 
tiplicity of populist celebrity shows, 
some of which he presented himself; 
crooning sentimental pseudo-folk 
songs while insisting that he was fry- 
ing to bring classical music to “the 
masses". For this he received exag- 
gerated adoration and condemnation 


in equal measure, though his work 
in opera and recitals showed little ev- 
idence of being “spoiled" by his fre- 
quent forays into popular music. 

His public image hid a personali- 
ty constantly plagued by depres- 
sion. which prevented him from 
working for part of his career. Later 
Prey managed to integrate some of 
these darker emotions in his Lieder 
recitals, such as his Winterreise 
cycle, still preferred by some to Fis- 
cher-Dieskau's more celebrated and 
perhaps more mannered versions. 

Hermann Prey was born in Berlin 
in 1929. the son of a butcher and he 
began singing as a bqy. He studied with 
two local teachers. Ham’ Gottschalk 
and Jam Prohaska Following the 
then usual path of a brief apprentice- 
ship in provincial theatres, his star rose 
after his 1955 debut in Vienna as Figaro, 
a role that was to remain one of his 
finest. He rapidly made an interna- 
tional name for himself singing regu- 
larly in New York. London, Bayreuth, 
and Milan, among other cities, hisap- 
pearances including 3 series ofbrflEant 
performances as GugJiebnainCosiftm 
hide in Salzburg during the earty Six- 
ties. His home turf however, was Mu- 
nich, where he enjoyed some of his 
greatest triumphs, especially during 
his now legendary partnership with the 
tenor Fritz Wunderlich. WLuideriich 
died tragically early in i960. leaving 
Prey feeling, as he said, “like a broth- 
er abandoned”. 


Munich at that time was a centre 
of the then blossoming German 
opera, second only to post-war 
Vienna and its fabled vocal riches. To- 
gether with Erika Kfith. Prey and 
Wunderlich formed an ensemble 
starring in operas as different as The 
Magic Flute, Eugene Onegin and The 
Barber qf Seville, the latter so full of 
vocal exuberance and inspired comic 
acting that it became a classic of its 
time, earning its young protagonists 
the honorific title Kammersanger. 
Offstage, a close personal friendship 
tied him to Wunderlich, whose mirac- 
ulous stylistic sensibilily undoubtedly 
aided Prey's development 

If Prey’s highest ambitions may 
have been thwarted by the. at times, 
suffocating presence of Fischer- 
Dieskau. he found it equally impos- 
sible to extend bis vocal possibilities 
into another, heavier repertoire, the 
career move of so many singers 
during their later pertbrmingyears. 

Much to his frustration Prey's 
voice, never big, remained light and 
lyrical with a throaty quality which 
was once described as “cunningly 
just this side of sounding strangled” 
which nonetheless gave Prey his 
truly distinctive tone. A master of nat- 
ural. unartificial singing and. at 
times, highly polished technique and 
an unusual range, he saw himself as 
an exponent of a dying tradition of 
lyrical baritone singing. 

Dissatisfied with a repertoire con- 


fined to Mozart, Rossini and the 
lighter Verdi and Wagner roles, Prey 
increased his concentration on 
recitals, and added an ambitious 
recording project intended to give an 
overview of German songs from the 
Middle Ages to the 20th century. As 
a Lieder singer, he succeeded in 
avoiding the schmaltz and overem- 
phasis which had once made him a 
popular favourite with audiences in 
Gennaity and which at times marred 
his interpretation of opera. 

In his Lieder, he displayed instead 
restraint insight and a vocal prowess 
exceeding that of his long-time rival. 
His recorded legacy includes every- 
thing from the unspeakable to the 
sublime, testimony to a working life 
as eclectic and occasionally brilliant 
as any musician’s throughout this 
century 

Prey, who died of a heart attack, 
had no plans to end his career. His 
diary was filled with engagements 
well into 2002. In London, he had ap- 
peared for the last time as an opera 
singer as Beckmesser in 1990, 

though bis recital work at the Wig- 
more Hall kept him a regular visitor 
to Britain. 

Philipp Blom 

Hermann Prey, baritone: bom 
Berlin 11 July 1929; married 1954 
Barbara Pnfok (one son, two 
daughters I; died KraHUng v or ' 
MUnchen, Germany 23 July 1998. 



Prey in Cosifim tulle at the Royal Opera House, 1979 


Professor Alan Stuart 


ALAN STUART'S brilliant academic 
career began when he joined the 
London School of Economics in 
1946 as an undergraduate (Sir Claus 
Moser; just out of the RAE was his 
tutor). He became Professor of Sta- 
tistics in 1966 and Pro-Director of the 
LSE in 1976-79. 

Stuart came from a modest home 
and was brought up by his widowed 
mother He went to the Central 
Foundation School on the edge of the 
City of London and thence into the 
wartime army where he had a grave 

accident requiring extensive hospi- 
tal stays. He was taken on as a re- 
search assistant at the LSE in llHS. 

Sir Maurice Kendall, the newly ap- 
pointed Professor of Statistics, had 
let it be known that he would engage 

the two best graduates of the year; 
Stuart was one of these. 


An early Kendall/Stuart article, 
"The Law of Cubic Proportion in 
British Elections", published in 1950 
in the British Journal qf Sociology, 
raised great interest. The authors 
appeared on election-night radio 
and television programmes in 3955 
(an unknown young fellow just new 
to the BBC, Robin Day, was an as- 
sistant producer) and 1959. 

Path -breaking work, particularly 

with Professor James Durbin and 
with Moser on random sampling, il- 
lustrated the vride spectrum of Stu- 
art's contribution to statistics, and 
led to consultancies inter alia 

with Gallup and the British Market 
Research Bureau. He was also an 

adviser to British F&troieum and 
consultant to the third Lord 

Rothschild. 

Stuart was invited to join 


Kendall as editor of the reference 
work Advanced Theory of Statis- 
tics, first published in 1943 and now 
in its sixth edition. In time Stuart 
became solely responsible and 
augmented it extensively into a 
three-volume tome. This involved 
enormous effort and in some re- 
spects a lifetime albatross did fol- 
low, but the book is a lasting 

contribution to statistics, a Gray's 
Anatomy of its field. 

Stuart was an excellent teacher 

and cared for and helped under- 
graduate and graduate students. 
He had a phenomenal intellect, 

memoiy, perspicacity and industry. 
Surprisingly, no official honours 

came his way. 

He married Flora Mabb, on LSE 
librarian, in 1949. She contracted 

polio in the last major outbreak in 


1957 and. after long hospital so- 
journs, remained gravely physical- 
ly handicapped, whedchair-bound. 
Alan and their two daughters lov- 
ingly and effectively cared for her 
within a full family life. They enjoyed 
sabbaticals in Nice, 1963/64, and 
Stanford, California, 1972/73, before 
herdeath in 1973. £n 1977 Julia Gar- 
lant, also an LSE librarian, became 
his second wife. 

Stuart had eclectic interests. In 

his younger days he was a qualified 
soccer referee and wrote on football 

for the Observer before they pub- 
lished his articles on election sta- 
tistics. He became an accomplished 

cook, baker and gardener and had 

an impressive understanding of 
wines. Wfdefrr read, an expert on 

Dickens, he tookto the piano in mid- 

dle age. He had sound judgement 


and a fine turn of speech - after a 
difficult Appointments Committee 
meeting he remarked, “A shorter 
man might weigh more than a taller 
man.” 

Alan Stuart was a highly princi- 
pled, versatile and warm-hearted 
man whose work wfll long continue 
to contribute to statistical theory and 
knowledge. 

Martin Simons 
Alan Stuart, statistician: bom 
London 20 September 1922; 

res&xrch assistant, London School 
of Economics 1949-58, Reader in 

Statistics 1959-65, Professor of Sta- 

tistics 1966-82 (Emeritus), Mow 

1982-98; married 1949 Flora Mabb 
(died 19 73; two daughters), 19 77 
Julia Gariant { one daughter, one 

son); (M 25 June 1998. 


Mufti 

Ibrahim 

Halilovic 


IBRAHIM HALILOVIC, who had 
charge of the Muslim community in 
the Bosnian Serb stronghold of 
Banja Luka, witnessed the murder 
or expulsion of almost his entire 
community and the annihila tion of 
almost afl physical trace of the ooce- 

flourishing Muslim life in north- 
west Bosnia. Repeatedly harassed, 
arrested and, on at least three oc- 
casions threatened with death by the 
Bosnian Serb authorities, Halilovic 
survived through all the odds to die 
of a sudden heart attack. 

Hie Baqja Luka authorities re- 
fused to allow his burial at the site 
of his former mosque and his body 
had to be taken to Sarajevo for ! bur- 
ial. The Republika Srpska Ministry 
of Religion sent its condolences to 
the Islamic community of Banja 
Luka on his death, despite Bosnian 
Serb efforts over the years to destroy 
that community. 

Halilovic was born in a village 
near Tozla into an old Bosnian fam- 
ily. He graduated from the Gazi 
Husrev-beg Islamic school in 
Sarajevo in June 1967 and was ap- 
pointed imam of two mosques in 
Barrja Luka. 

He became senior imam of the 
Ferhadqa mosque in Banja Luka in 
February 1968. In 1986 he gained a 
degree in Arabic language and lit- 
erature at Belgrade University. He 
became mufti of the Bosanska Kra- 
jina (ffie region that includes Banja 
J Luka) m 1988, with supervision over 
the more than 200 imams in the 
region. 

e- When the war in Bosnia broke out 

to in 1992, Halilovic and his wife Emina 
n dedded to remain in Banja Luka, de- 
spite the dangers. During the bitter 
rk fighting six local imams were mur- 
es dered, while n earty 200 were ex- 

d, pelled by Bosnian Serb forces. More 
of than 200,000 Bosnian Muslims, over 
at 90 per cent of the Muslim population, 
of were driven from their homes. 

q- All 207 mosques (16 of them in 

e. Baqja Luka) and 60 other religious 
e. buildings in the area were burnt to 
ie tiie ground or blown up by the Bosn- 
ian Serbs, many during a frenzy of 

*r, destruction in 1993. The 16th-century 
7i Unesco-Iisted Fferhadija mosque 
0; where Halilovic served had been lo- 
9- cated just next to the community 
el centre housing his office. 

*3 Afterits destruction in May 1993. 

Halilovic could see from his office 
_ window what he called the "black 
hole” where the mosque had once 
stood and of which no trace re- 
mained A few relics salvaged from 
the destroyed mosque stood for- 
lornly in the corridor outside his 
office. 

Graveyards and other property 
belonging to the vakuf, or Islamic 
trust were confiscated Members 
of Banja Luka's committee of the Is- 
lamic Community were arrested. 
Halilovic was forced to hide or to 
walk around in civilian clothes to 
avoid being assaulted on the 
streets. 

“The last four years have been 
years of horror,” he declared in 
1996. “Muslim Bosnian culture has 
been murdered without scruples." 

Despite this orgy of killing and de- 
struction of his community in what 
he termed a “terrible genocide", 
Halilovic remained a courteous and 
gentle man. He was a vocal advocate 
of forgiveness, peace and reconcil- 
iation. He praised a secret network 
of Serbs who helped save non-Serbs. 
“There were Serbs who secretly 
helped the Muslims in attempting to 
ease the suffering caused by Serb ex- 
tremists. We are very grateful for 
that” 

Halilovic worked closely with 
the local Catholic bishop, Franjo Ko- 
marica, who also remained in the 
town throughout the war as his 
community was likewise decimat- 
ed The two made constant ap- 
peals to halt the bloodshed and to 
restore the region's multi-ethnic 
and multi -cultural identity, some- 
thing that was anathema to the 
Bosnian Serb leadership. The re- 
integration of Bosnia would be pos- 
sible only “through the return of 
refugees to their former homes 
and hearths”, Halilovic continu- 
ously maintained. 

He insisted on the validity of the 
Muslim tradition that “heaven is 
built in our world by peace, which is 
God’s most beloved temple,” while 
war brings us only helL In 1096 the 
international Catholic peace or- 
ganisation Pax Christi honoured 
Halilovic and Koraarica with their 
Bsace Award. 

“The Muslims of Banja Luka 
have no civil rights and only a lim- 
ited right to survive,” Halilovic de- 
clared at a conference two months 
ago. Hie Serbian mayor of Barrja 
Luka, Djordje Umicevic, has re- 
fused to allow the rebuilding of 
mosques, declaring that “the king- 
dom of darkness must not be allowed 
to return”. Hie remaining embattled 

Muslims of Banja Luka have lost 

their leader and champion. 

Pel Lx Corley 

Haji /brahim Efendi Halilovic . 

mufti: bom Brrgik, Yugoslavia 24 
June 1946 ; Mufti of Banja Luka 
1988-98; died Baqja Luka, Bosnia 

20 My 1998. 
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Professor Abdul-Amir Allawi 


ABDUL-AMIR Allawi belonged to a 
generation of Iraqi academics, politi- 
cians. professionals and men of letters 
who still retained the values of a more 
liberal and tolerant age. It was a gen- 
eration that provided Iraq with a re- 
markably open and modern vision and 
which managed the affairs of a complex 
and difficult country in a progressive and 
enlightened manner. 

Allawi was born in 1912, into a well- 
to-do and long-established Baghdad 
merchant family, originally of the Arab 
Rabia's tribe from south-eastern Iraq. 
His mother's side included a number of 
noted religious scholars. 

After leaving secondary school in 
1928, he joined the Royal College of Med- 
icine in Baghdad, which had opened the 
previous year. Upon graduation, in 1933, 
he was selected to complete his stud- 
ies in England, joining the staff of Great 
Ormond Street Hospital to specialise in 
paediatrics. In 1936 he was appointed to 
die paediatric wing of the Royal Hospital 
in Baghdad and also developed his own 
private practice. 

By a remarkable coincidence. 
Hitler's invasion of Austria in 1938 led 
to the arrival in Baghdad of four Jew- 
* ish professors of medicine, foremost 
among whom was Professor Ledener of 
Vienna University. He was to have a de- 
cisive influence on the young Abdul- 
Amir; appointing him as his assistant 
whilst allowing him to hone his lectur- 
ing skills. 

In 1948 he undertook the first of many 
official tours abroad as a member of 
Iraq's delegation to the Arab League 
Conference on Social Affairs in Beirut 
and then (as head.) in Cairo in 1949. In 
1949 be was appointed by Royal Decree 
Professor of Medicine. During the 1940s, 
Allawi ’s own practice underwent con- 
siderable expansion and he taught an 
increasing number of students. 

Abdul-Amir Allawi was active in the 
Iraqi intellectual, social and political life. 
In the social and humanitarian field, he 
was a life member of the Iraqi Red Cres- 
cent Society; he was also founder and 
later President of the Society for the 
Care of Children. He sponsored and 
joined many other philanthropic, edu- 
cational and artistic activities. In poli- 
tics, he formed a special connection with 
the politician Mohammed Fbdhil Jamah 
and shared his liberal progressive vi- 
sion of democracy and Islam. 

When Jamali formed his first cabinet 
in 1953, he entrusted Allawi with the 
portfolio of the Ministry of Health. He 
held this portfolio under three following 
governments, taking up the portfolio of 
Communication on one occasion during 
the royal era until the coup d’etat of 14 





Allawi on an official visit to a hospital in Ankara in 1955 


Under his tenure as 
Minister of Health , 
Iraq's health 
services improved . 
fuelled partly by 
the rapidly 
expanding 
revenues from oil 


July 1958 which toppled the monarchy. 

Under his tenure, Iraq's health ser- 
vices improved, fuelled partly by the 
rapidly expanding revenues from oil In 
partnership with the World Health Or- 
ganisation, he launched a successful 
campaign to eradicate malaria and 
other fatal diseases. Hospitals were es- 
tablished in nearly all provinces and he 
oversaw the regulation of the pharma- 
ceutical trade. One of his greatest 
achievements remains the establish- 
ment of a modern milk and dairy 





production and distribution industry. 

The coup d’etat of 1958 ended his of- 
ficial career. But owing to his popular- 
ity and widely recognised services to 
medicine, public health and child care, 
he was spared the ordeal and humilia- 
tion that befell leading figures of the “an- 
den regime" in the kangaroo court of 
Colonel Mahdawi. Nevertheless, his 
assets were sequestered and he was 
subjected to a temporary travel ban. 
When that was lifted he moved to Lon- 
don and joined the Child Health Insti- 
tute. In 1961 he returned to Iraq and 
established his private practice. 

In 1980 after the breakout of the Iran- 
Iraq war he moved to London, a dty 
which he had known and liked since his 
time there as a trainee doctor; appre- 
ciating the British character and way of 
life. Since then he developed dose re- 
lations with two old friends and col- 
leagues, Abdul Karim Al-Uzri, several 
times Finance Minister during the royal 
era in Iraq and the present writer; fol- 
lowing Iraqi development and advising 
unity and co-operation among Iraqis in 
this country. 

Abdul-Amir Allawi was a tolerant and 
patriotic man, a passionate believer in 
the rule of law and the dignity of man. 
His vision for Iraq was one that was 


founded on his experience and memo- 
ry of Iraq's diversity and the fragility of 
its system if subjected to extremism and 
dictatorship. 

In many ways his last years in Lon- 
don were happy but overshadowed by 
the unfolding catastrophes befalling 
Iraq. He enjoyed the deep love and re- 
spect of all sections of the Iraqi com- 
munity in the UK Above all his name 
will remain linked with the issues of pub- 
lic and chil d health and welfare in the 
minds of Iraqis at home and abroad. 

Throughout his life, Abdul-Amir 
Allawi remained a firm believer in i 
Islam, proud of his Arab origin with an | 

op en min d frwuanris nil faiths and rm tiring 

Last but not least he was always as- 1 
sisted and supported by his wife Haifa, 
daughter of Abdul Hadi Chalabl a 
prominent figure during the royal era, 
whom he married in Baghdad in 1943. 

A.G. Dalli 

Abdul-Amtr Allawi, physician and 
politician: bom Baghdad 25 Septem- 
ber J912; Professor qf Paediatrics, 
Royal College of Medicine, Baghdad 
1949-58; Minister qf Health, Iraq 1953- 
58; married 1943 Haifa Abdul Hadi 
Chalabi (two sons, one daughter); 
died London 11 July 1998. 


POLITICAL NOTES 

Rory Maclean 

Poverty of life in a 
land betrayed 


TEN YEARS ago - on the auspicious eighth 
day of the eighth month of 1988 - the 
Burmese people rose up to defy their 
military government Hundreds of thousands 
of people took to the streets in a national 
strike that, paralysed the country. Over the 
next month and a half the uprising was 
crushed. Soldiers machine-gunned the 
crowds, monks were bayonetted, prisoners 
burnt alive in civic crematoria- More than 
5,000 people are estimated to have died. 

Last year I returned to Burma, travelling 
among its modest, generous people. In 
public my hosts smiled, spoke of pagodas 
and tried to pay my bus fare. But the moment 
we were alone every one of them spoke of 
the poverty of their life and hatred for their 
government “This is a brutal repressive 
regime," I was told “We have to sacrifice 
ourselves, or the country will be damned" 

Today the situation is even worse. 
Universities are still shut for fear of student 
protest Political prisoners continue to be 
tortured In border regions villagers are 
burnt out of their homes and relocated into 
concentration camps. Forced labour, rape 
and extra-judicial killings are a way of life 
for the ethnic minorities. And the economic 
deterioration has been accelerated by the 
Asian crisis and a bitter harvest. According 
to the IMF; Burma is on the brink erf a balance- 
d-payments crisis. Once Asia’s “rice bowl", 
Burma is now reliant on food aid from the 
United Nations to fend off famin e. 

Burma is a betrayed land It remains 
under the heel of the same junta - despite 
a name charge or two - that ordered the 
killings ten years ago. But it is not just the 
generals who have deceived the Burmese. 
We do it too, in a way, though our betrayal 
does not involve machine guns. 

One of the legacies of Empire is that many 
Burmese still consider Britain to have a 
moral authority. So when a UK company 
trades with Rangoon ora holiday-maker 
visits the country in ignorance of whose bare 
hands have built the road on which his tour 
bus travels, it is a body blow to the individual 
Bin- man 's fragile hope for change 

Aung San Sun Kyi elected in a landslide 
in 1990 and still under virtual house arrest 
has asked tourists not to come to her 
country until it is again a democratic nation. 
She has also questioned the sincerity of our 
government which condemns the military 
regime whilst permitting British companies 



Aung San Suu Kyi wants to deter tourists 


to do business in Burma. Premier Oil the 
UK’s largest investor in the country, heads 
the consortium which plans to build a 
pipeline from the Yetagun gas field to 
Thailand. Its main partner in the project is 
no longer Texaco, which withdrew after 
public and legal pressure in the United 
States, but the state owned energy 
company, Myanmar Oil & Gas Enterprise. 
In a statement recently smuggled out of 
Rangoon, Aung San Suu Kyi said. “Premier 
Oil is not only supporting this military 
government financially, it is also giving it 
moral support and it is doing a great 
disservice to democracy." There have been 
reports that this year's severe rice shortage 
could precipitate soda! unrest in the country, 
as happened in 1988. If there is another 
uprising, what bearing will the involvement 
of companies like Premier - and the French 
Tbtal - have on its outcome? Does Western 
investment help to sustain the regime, 
enabling it to continue to contain dissent? 
Or does it nourish the growth of a skilled 
middle class which is independent of the 
government and courageous enough to 
demand a gain an end to the iniquitous rule? 

Whatever the answer the Burmese people 
wish their horrific circumstances to be known, 
while their unelected leaders want the reality 
hidden. Those of us able to travel who choose 
to visit Burma, must go there with the 
express intention of bearing witness to the 
tragedy and suffering of the golden land. 
Not to do so would be another betrayaL 

Rory MacLean's 'Under The Dragon: 
Travels in a Betrayed Land ' is published 
this week by HarperCoUins (£16.99) 


Gazette 


Births, 

Marriages 

& DEATHS 


BIRTHS 

STEINER: On July 20, in Virginia 
USA, to Amelia Kate (nee Mor- 
gan) and Cbet Steiner, a daugh- 
ter (Phoebe Julia). 

WOOD: On 9 July to Greg and 
Siobhan (Dolan), a son, Ignatius 
Canoe 


DEATHS 


LUCAS: Raymond Seymour BLitt, 
MA, died on 12 July 1998. Fellow 
and Tutor in German at 
B rase nose College, Oxford 1965- 
1997. A funeral service will be 
held at Brasenose College 
Chapel Oxford on 28 Jure 1998 
at 3pm. Flowers to Brasenose 
College. 


Announcements for Gazette 
BIRTHS. MARRIAGES & 
DEATHS (Births. Adoptions, 
Marriages, Deaths. Memorial 
services, Wedding anniver- 
saries, In memonam) are 
charged at £6.50 a tine (VAT 
extra). 

OTHER Gazette announce- 
ments (notices, functions, 
forthcoming marriages. 
Marriages), which must be 
submitted in writing, are 
charged at £10 a tine. 

VAT extra. Always include 
a daytime telephone 
number 


The Independent's main 
switchboard number is 0171- 
293 2000. 

The e-mail address for 
OBITUARIES is 

obi tTiariesiainde pendent_co.uk 


ROYAL 

Engagements 

TODAY: The Prince of 
Wales, President the 
Prince’s Trust, visits the 
Holyhead Community Cen- 
tre, the Captain Jessie Hugh- 
es Centre, Kings head Road, 
Holyhead, Anglesey, 
Gwynedd, and later attends 
the Holyhead Festival as 


Birthdays 

TODAY: Mr Gordon Bayley, 
former president. Institute of 
Actuaries, 78; Sir Clifford 
Boulton, former Clerk of the 
House of Commons, 67; Mr 
Clive Bradley, chief execu- 
tive. Publishers' Association, 
64; Mr James Butlei; sculp- 
tor, 67; Sir William Coats, for- 
mer chairman. Coats Batons, 
74 ; The Hon Lady Goodhart, 
principal Queen's College, 
London, 59; Sir Charles Gor- 
don, former Clerk of the 
House of Commons, 80; Sir 
Kenneth Macdonald, diplo- 
mat, 68; Dr Cal urn MacLeod, 
chairman, Britannia Building 
Society, 63; Mr David Mad- 
den, Hi gh Commissioner to 
Cyprus. 52; Mr David Morris, 
former chairman. Northern 
Electric, 64; Professor 
William Niblett, educationist 
92; Sir Derek Palmar, 
vice-president Brewers’ 
Society, 79; Professor Lord 
Renfrew of Kaimsthom, 
archaeologist and Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, 

61; Mr Brian Robson, former 
dvil servant 72; The Right 
Rev Barry Rogers on. Bishop 
of Bristol 62; Miss Annie 
Ross, singer, 68. 

TOMMORROW Mr Norman 
Baker MR 41; Sir Peter 
Carey, former chairman. Dal- 
gety, 75; The Veiy Rev Wes- 
ley Can; Dean of 
Westminster, 57; Mrs Pauline 
Clare, chief constable, Lan- 
cashire, 51; Mr Blake 
Edwards, film producer and 
director, 76; Mbs Valerie 
Evans, co-chairman. 

Women’s National Commis- 


Honorary Air Commodore, 
visits Royal Air Fbrce Valley, 
Holyhead; and formally 
opens the reinstated 17th- 
century panelled room and 
attends a recital of harp 
music at Gwydir Castle, 
Llanrwst Gwynedd. 

TOMORROW: The Duke of 
Edinburgh visits the Royal 
International Air Tattoo at 


sion. 68; Miss Susan George, 
actress, 48; Sir Peter Hall 
diplomat 60; Mr John 
Howard, prime minister of 
Australia, 59; Mr Mick Jag- 
ger, rock singer, 55; Miss 
Barbara Jefford, actress, 68; 
Dr John KHgour former 
medical examiner, DSS, 74; 
Mr Stanley Kubrick, film pro- 
ducer and director, 70; Mr 
Danny La Rue, entertainer 
72; Professor James Love- 
lock, chemist and biologist 
79; Lord Marnoch, Senator 
of the College of Justice in 
Scotland, 60; Dr Brian 
Mawhinney MR 58; Miss 
Helen Mirren, actress, 52; 

Mr Steve Oldham, cricketer, 
50; Baroness Oppenheim- 
Barnes, former government 
minis tec 68; Mr Lance 
Percirval entertainer 65; 
Professor Sir Keith Peters, 
physician, 60; Sir Frank 
Price, former chairman, 
British Waterways, 76; Sir 
Derek Riches, former diplo- 
mat 86; Mr Jason Robards, 
actor 76; Miss Bernice 
Rubens, novelist 70; Mr 
Jeremy Thomas, film pro- 
ducer 49; Mr Malcolm 
Wells, former chairman. 
Charterhouse Japhet 71; 

Dr Anne Wright Vice- 
Chancellor Sunderland 
University, 52. 

Anniversaries 

TODAY: Births: Thomas 
Eakins, sculptor portrait and 
figure painter, 1844; Arthur 
James Balfour first Earl of 
Balfour, statesman. 1848; 
David Belasco, playwright 
and producer 1839; Eliza- 


Royal Air Fhrce Fbirford, 
Gloucestershire. The Prince 
of Wales, President the 
Prince’s Trust visits the 
“Young Farmers” project at 
Berriew, Powys, and attends 
a meeting of employers and 
police chiefs who support the 
Trust's Volunteers pro- 
gramme at Swansea Police 
Station. Alexandra Road, 
Swansea; attends a lunch to 


beth, Queen of the Belgians, 
1876; Walter Brennan, actor, 
1894. 

Deaths: Flavius Valerius 
Constants s, Roman emper- 
or 306; John Emery, painter 
and actor 1822; Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, poet 1834; 
Charles Macintosh, water- 
proof clothing inventor 1843. 

On this day: Mary I of Eng- 
land was married to Philip 
of Spain at Winchester 1554; 
Louis Bleriot made the first 
Channel crossing by aircraft, 
2909; Mussolini was forced 
to resign in Italy, 1943; the 
first test-tube baby was born 
in Oldham, Lancs, 1978. 

Tloday is the Feast Day of St 
Christopher St James the 
Greater St Magnericus and 
Saints Thea, Valentina and 
Paul 

TOMORROW: Births: Sir 
Richard Wallace, founder of 
the Wallace Collection, 1818; 
George Bernard Shaw, play- 
wright, 1856; Carl Gustav 
Jung, psychologist 1875; 
Georg Grosz, expressionist 
artist 1893; Aldous Leonard 
Huxley, novelist 1894; 

Robert Ranke Graves, poet 
1895; Paul William Gallic©, 
writer. 1897. 

Deaths: Pope Paul n, 1471; 
Samuel Houston, Texan sol- 
dier and president 1863; Otto 
1 King of Greece, 1867; 
George Borrow, writer 1881; 
Sir James Augustus Henry 
Murray, lexicographer 1915; 
Sir Edward John Poynter 
painter 1919. 


celebrate the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the Gower Society; at 
Fenrice Castle, Oxwich, 
Swansea; and attends the 
Sea Shanty Festival at 
Swansea Marina, Swansea. 

CHANGING OF THE GUARD 

TODAY: The Household Cav- 
alry Mounted Regiment 
mounts the Queen’s life 


On this day: the Lancastri- 
ans defeated the Yorkists at 
the Battle of Banbury 
OEdgecote), 1469; New York 
became the 11th of the Unit- 
ed States, 1788; the Labour 
Party came to power after 
the General Election, 1945; 
Prince Charles was created 
Prince of Wales by the 
Queen, 1958. 

Today is the Fteast Day of St 
Anne, St Bartholomea Capi- 
tanio, St Joachim and St 
Simeon the Armenian. 


Lectures 

TODAY 

National Gallery: Rachel 
Barnes, “Snakes Gv), Gior- 
dano; Perseus turning 
Phtneas and his Followers to 
Stone ", 12 noon. 

Victoria and Albert 
Museum: Frances Rankin e. 
“A Collector's View: the 
Chauncy Hare Townsend 
bequest of 19th-century 
pieces”, 2pm. 

Tate Gallery: Laurence 
Bradbury, “Creative Evolu- 
tion: art in motion”, lpm. 
British Museum: Paul 
Collins, “The Rise and Fall 
of Assyria", 11 .30am; Paul 
Collins, “Priests and 
Temples in Mesopotamia”. 

1.30pm. 

TOMMORROW 
Tate Gallery: Laurence 
Bradbury, “The Finished Pic- 
ture: painters' prospects 
today”. 

National Portrait Gallery: 
Paul Webb, “Alastair Sim”. 
3pm. 


Guard at Horse Guards, 
llam. 

TOMORROW: The House- 
hold Cavalry Mounted Regi- 
ment mounts the Queen’s Life 
Guard at Horse Guards, 
10am; Nijmegen Company 
Grenadier Guards mounts the 
Queen’s Guard, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, 11.30am, band 
provided by the Scots Guards. 


God had a reason 
for inventing the clitoris 
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rM BACKING Lord Quirk for his 
speech on anal intercourse and 
the African bishop, whoever 
he was, for comparing homo- 
sexuality to sex with animals. 
One was speaking in public in 
the House of Lords, the other 
in private at the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Lambeth Con- 
ference, but both got to the 
heart of this week's gay debate. 

Most of the talk when the 
House of Lords vetoed the 
clause in the Government’s 
Crime and Disorder Bill per- 
mitting homosexual sex be- 
tween 16-year-olds was terribly 
nice. “I only stood up on this 
issue because I care very much 
about young people,” said 
Baroness Thatcher sitting next 
to her friend Baroness Young 
who spearheaded the revolt at 
the Lords. Baroness Young 
who, we were pertinently re- 
minded, herself had a 16- 
year-old grandson, talked of 
youngsters getting “caught” in 
homosexuality. And the Bishop 
of Winchester warned that once 
young men have prematurely 
tried homosexuality “they may 
find it hard to escape”. 

We British can, and have, 
made imperialism sound jolly 

decent Now we are trying to do 
the same with our fear of gays. 
So. upset as I was to hear that 
evangelical and African Bishops 
had formed an alliance refusing 
even to listen to a presentation 
by gay men and lesbians at the 
conference, I at least applaud- 
ed the candour of the bishop 
who compared homosexuality 
to child abuse and bestiality. 

Presumably he was not say- 
ing that they were as bad as 
each other- though it has to be 
said that a surprising number 
of British people seem to be 
confused about the difference 
between gay men and pae- 
dophiles - but that he thought 
all three were analogous in 
being perversions. And that’s 
exactly what a newspaper is 
saying when it states,. “Ho- 
mosexuality does not have and 
was never intended to have 
equal status fto heterosexual- 
ity! in British law." It’s what Dr 
George Carey is saying when he 
says “unless the proposed law 
is strengthened, it will fail ad- 
equately to protect vulnerable 
young people.” In fact anyone 


who does not think there should 
be an equal age of consent is 
saying, ever so nicely, that gay 
men are perverted. 

But we can't hide our dislike 
of homosexuality behind 
rhetoric about protecting the 
young It onfy begs the question: 
“protection from what?" and 
then we're bads: to that fact that 
we think that for men to have 
sex with other men, is, well 
sick, though we wouldn't like to 
say so as such. And that's the 
signal that an unequal age of 
consent sends out It says of g^y 
men. “You’re sick." Maybe we 
think we should be sending 
that kind of signal to people like 
Ben Bradshaw MR Rabbi Li- 

Faith 

& 

Reason 

JO IND 

The Lambeth bishops, 
in their attitudes 
to homosexuality, 
are befuddled by 
the usual male 
supposition that all 
sex must involve 
penetration. 


onel Blue or a 16-year-old 
grandson in distress because 
he feels different, but let’s not 
gd so deceived by our own nice- 
ness that we can't even see that 
that’s what we’re doing 
And what signal does this de- 
bate send out to women? It tells 
me that British law and the 
British psyche still hasn’t got to 
grips with female sexuality. 
Let’s go back to my friend. 
Lord Quirk, the Crossbencher, 
who declared the legislation 
was not about equality but 
about “legitimising anal inter- 
course”. He’s right of course. 
The legislation isn't about ho- 
mosexuality as such; it isn’t 
about men foiling in love with 
other men. It’s about penises 
going up anuses - but only 
men's anuses. (Anal sex be- 


tween a man and a woman is il- 
legal in England and Wales, 
whatever the age and agree- 
ment between them.) 

The reason why there isn't a 
campaign to lower the age of 
consent to 16 for lesbians is be- 
cause there wasn't a law ban- 
ning it in the first place. This 
isn’t because as a society we’ve 
agreed that lesbianism is 
morally superior to heterosex- 
uality, even if it does pose less 
risk of AIDS. No, there's no law 
again lesbianism because we’re 
so fixed on the idea that “full 
sex" or “proper sex" or just 
plain “sex" involves a penis 
going up an orifice, that we 
wouldn't even know how to 
frame legislation around sex be- 
tween girls. 

If we really understood the 
clitoris, if we seriously appre- 
ciated that it has no reproduc- 
tive function and took on board 
that most women do not or- 
gasm through intercourse, then 
we'd ask: What exactly do we 
mean by sex? Why do the 
Church and the State make the 
penis entering the vagina the 
centre piece of their thinking 
around sexuality? Why do they 
focus their understanding of ho- 
mosexuality around one par- 
ticular act? Why does sex have 
to involve something going up 
another thing? Isn't this sex as 
defined by men? 

These are the questions the 
Church has to ask. But it won’t 
be able to if it wraps its dis- 
cussion up in terms like 
“human sexuality” and “phys- 
ical relations". The question the 
bishops need to ask head on is 
this: What does the clitoris tell 
us about sexuality and God? 

I'm not saying this is the 
most important issue facing 
the Anglican communion. I 
dart even know how you decide 
what the most important issue 
is when one bishop thinks it’s 
starvation and another how we 
can proclaim pre-modem con- 
cepts in a post-modern world. 

But what is most important 
is that when they do talk about 
sex they don't miss the issues 
by using euphemisms. Bishops, 
whatever your sexuality, talk 
about it straight 

JoIndistheau&orofThtisa 
Spiritual Issue' 
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For friends of novelist Iris Murdoch, the fact that she has Alzheimer's does not mean an end 
to the convers ation and laughter. She might even sing for you. By Paul Levy ~ 

Sunday lunch with Iris 


Park life 


How to cheat 
at squash 


I ris Murdoch and John Bay- 
iey had Sunday lunch with 
us this week, as they often 
do. We had other guests, 
some of whom had not be- 
fore met John and Iris, and 
We of course prepared 
them for the encounter by telling 
them that Iris has Alzheimer's dis- 
ease. It isn't anything like so difficult 
as you might imagine. 

As John says in his memoir. Iris 
“deals instinctively with more com- 
plex social situations, seeming to fol- 
low the conversation, prepared to 
bridge a silence by asking a question. 
It’s usually “Where do you come 
from?" or “What are you doing 
now?" - questions that get repeat- 
ed many times in the course of a 
social event Other people, visitors 
or friends, adjust themselves well to 
these as soon as they grasp what is 
happening.” 

Iris seems to recognise our 
Oxfordshire farmhouse. In any case, 
she appears to be comfortable and 
can find her way to the loo and bade 
to the table in the kitchen where we 
eat She gives the impression that 
she recognises me and my wife, and 
embraces us and 1 7-year-old 
Thtyana, who is her god-daughter ilt 
is an informal arrangement as nei- 
ther^ we nor Iris have much to do with 
religion; but Iris's regular and imag- 
inative Christmas presents were 
the most eagerly anticipated of ail. 
as they came in layers which, when 
unwrapped, revealed pretty stones 
and bits of jewellery.) 

Because of her present state, it is 
somehow flattering to be recognised 
by Iris. I was thrilled a few weeks ago 
when we met for a publishing party, 
and Iris showed pleasure at seeing 
me walk into the room. 

The first indication I had that 
something was wrong came in 1995. 
when John and Iris and I drove 
together to Cheltenham for the 
literary festival. Iris had just pub- 
lished her novel Jacksorts Dilemma, 
and the two of them were being 
interviewed on a large stage by 
Humphrey Carpenter: with an aud- 
ience of a few hundred people. I 
noticed that John cleverly diverted 
any questions addressed to Iris, 
leaving her to say only. “Well, yes" 
or “I’m not sure whether..." and 
then answering the query himself 
1 don't think anybody was aware of 
this. Later that evening, I asked Iris 
whether she had already begun 
work on her next novel. 

-I don’t think there will be an- 
other." she replied with what 
seemed total equanimity. How will 
you use ail your time? I asked. ‘Til 
read." she replied, “or sing." 

We used to sing a lot, especially 
after a good lunch - which meant one 
where there was plenty to drink. Iris 
would lead the singing, in her high, 
reedy soprano - most often an Irish 
song. 1 was a little nervous of these 
Irish sing-songs, as I knew a lot of 
the words and tunes, but often not 
the political import, and Iris could be 
ferocious on the Irish question -just 
as she once, at a Sunday lunch, sav- 
aged an old friend, a Communist, 
whose views struck her as Stalinist 
I met John and Iris in 1968. 


through Oxford connections, John's 
predecessor in the Warton chair of 
English. David Cecil, and his wife 
Rachel with whom I was staying. I 
sat next to iris at (finnei; and we both 
struggled with a rather tough bird. 
(It was pheasant - the Cecils' cook 
was notoriously not very good.) 

I was nervous, and chattered 
shpdty. At one point I said logicians, 

like bdty dancers, tfd their best work 

when young, and tended to fizzle out 
in their late twenties. Iris coun- 
tered with “What about Margot 
Fbnteyn, then?" I had an awful time 
trying to explain to her what a belty 
dancer (fid. 

Our friendship clicked, though I 
don't think we ever had very pro- 
found conversations. In the early 
Seventies. J interviewed her for 
Books and Bookmen. She made it 
dear that her affinities were to the 
European Realist tradition, and that 
she particularly loved Dickens and 
Dostoyevsky. She was pleased with 
the idea that her readers feel that 
she creates an identifiable fictional 
world of her own - that you could 
recognise a novel as being by her just 
by reading it without knowing the 
author's nam e. But she was not 
interested in discussing her own 
place in literature. 

John writes in the memoir. 
“About her greatness as a novelist 
I have no doubts at an, although she 
has never needed, possessed, or 
tried to cultivate the charisma that 
is the most vital element to the 
success of a sage or a mage. Her 
books create a new world, which is 
also, in an inspired sense, an ord- 
inary one... Although any of her 
readers might say or feel that a per- 
son or an event in her fiction could 
occur only in a Murdoch novel this 
does not mean that the personality 
of the writer herself is. in any obvi- 
ous sense, remarkable." 

We used to play games some- 
times- charades, dumb crambo or 
sardines. We lived for a time in what 
John called “the largest bedsitter 
in the world", the long gallery of a 
Jacobean manor-house at Yarn- 
ton, with a bed at one end, and a sit- 
ting-area and fireplace at the other; 
the setting for the acting-out 
games. Iris would take her turn with 
perfect seriousness, provided only 
that we all caught the underlying 
mood of frivolity. 

My strangest memory is of a 
game of sardines, when Iris joined 
a scrum of eight or ten other people 
standing on a wide window ledge in 
one of the bathrooms. The very tall 
window was about 4 feet above the 
bath, and some strong person must 
have hauled all the others up on to 
the ledge. When I found them they 
looked like a flock of birds. John told 
me the other day to “be sure to write 
about those times". 

These days, for their friends. Iris 
is an easy guest and table comp an- 
ion So long as she feels secure, there 
is nothing to worry about 
She starts conversations with a 
few staccato syllables, and fairly 
obviuusty does not follow what you 
are saying in reply. Once you have 
learnt the trick of continuing to 
speak, she rewards you with an oc- 



Tris is as affectionate as she ever was. When conversation 
diversionary bug with her broad smile’ 


casionai nod of acknowledgment 
She is as affectionate as she ever 
was, and when conversation gets 
stilted, she responds to a diver- 
sionary hug with her broad smile. On. 
Sunday, she put sippets of bread into 
her soup and ate them with her knife. 
It was not embarrassing to ask her 
if she would like a spoon. 

While she does not realty take part 
in the conversation, she responds to 
the rhythm, and her voice sometimes 
takes on the appropriate pitch or 
modulation; so you can behave as 
though you are having a chat with 
her. “The power of concentration has 
gone." John has written, “along 
with the ability to form coherent 
sentences, and to remember where 
she is or has been.” 

Of course, we see Iris rarely. It is 
different for John. He was forced to 
reflect on the observation of a 
woman friend whose husband is an 
Alzheimer's sufferer, that it is "like 
being chained to a corpse, isn’t it?" 
John has found some respite in 


humour Iris still responds to a joke 
-or at least to a joking tone: “A burst 
of laughter; snatches of doggerel 
song teasing nonsense rituals once 
lovingly exchanged, awake an 
abruptly happy response, and a 
sudden beaming smile... At cheer- 
ful moments, over drinks or in the 
can Iris sometimes twitters away in- 
comprehensibty but selfconfidentty, 
happily convinced that an animated 
exchange is taking place." 

However John says he has aban- 
doned reading aloud to Iris - she 
once especially loved Tolkien’s Lord 
of die Rings and Lacty Murasakfs 
The Tale of GenJL Though “she 
recognised the people and events 
described”, John concluded that 
“the relation of such recognition to 
true memory is dearly a painful 
one." He thought that being read to 
was “a reminder to Iris of the loss 
of identity". 

Though Alzheimer’s patients are 
not normally alert to these issues, 
“some sufferers do remain con- 


gets stilted she responds to a 
Rex Features 

scious of their state, paradoxical as 
this seems. .. When Lis speaks to me 
the result se ems normal to her and, 
to me, surprisingly fluent provided 
. J do not listen to-what is being said, 
but apprehend it in a matrimonial 
way, as the voice .of familiarity, and 
thus of recognition." • 

There is a nobility in the role John 
plays now, and I think all John’s and 
Iris's friends are aware of it There 
are all the other aspects of a mar- 
riage that mere friends do not see 
- the bedtime rituals, foe preparation 
of meals - and Iris must be dressed 
and bathed and groomed. 

“life," John writes, “is no longer 
bringing the pair of us ‘closer and 
doser apart, in WD Hope’s tenderty 
ambiguous words. Every day we 
move closer and closer together." 

Fbr 40 years, he says, they took 
their marriage for granted. No 
longer “Purposefully, persistently 
involuntarily, our marriage is now 
getting somewhere. It is giving us no 
choice, and I am glad of that." 


EVEN WHEN you are doing some- 
thing that is supposed to be fun, 
there are some occasions which 
you always dread. For me, pity- 
ing George at squash is one of 
them. A badty behaved six-year- 
old trapped in the body of a six- 
foot bully, he’d be the squash 
dub's enfiml terrible if he wasn’t 
pushing 40. 

A bit of skulduggery, a hint of 
ga m ftsm it nship , even tiie occa- 
sional outrageous attempt to 
cheat is bearable, sometimes 
even cute, in a genuine six-year- 
old, particularly if it is your own 
offspring; “but Dad, I wasn't 
ready, play it again", or “on the 
line is out: my point, so there." 
They’re just testing the bound- 
aries you tell yourself and anyway 
you’re so much bigger than them 
that they have to try anything to 
match you. But there is nothing 
cute about George, who com- 
bines the club tie and braying 
voice of the socially superior with 
the narrow-eyed certitude of the 

fanatic. 

Most of the time it is easy to 
avoid him. Ybu. don’t phone him to 
arrange a game, and, sorry, you 
are always uncannily busy if be 
suggests one. But every now and 
then you come up against him in 
the dub knock-out or one of the 
monthly leagues and there’s no 
escape. 

The first time you step on 
court with George is at once be- 
wildering and intimidating- There 
is none of the inane banter that 
usually precedes a game with a 
relative stranger: “Played anyone 
else recently?" "No, bit of a dodgy 
knee at the moment, so haven’t 
been on court for a few weeks." 
Instead, George prowls the court 
angrily, like a caged animal, and 
springs into vicious life when the 
ball is in play. He makes no at- 
tempt at subtiety but winds iq> for 
each stroke and swings his rack- 
et in a great arc like a baseball 
player hitting a home run. At a 
higher level of competition, this 
would be penalised for dangerous 
play; with no referee in atten- 
dance, you flatten yourself against 
the side wall for dear life. 

So what tactics .should you 
adopt? If it is a league game of no 
great, importance, yqu : let him 
win so you can get it over with as 
quickly and safely as possible. But 
if it is a knock-out match, the 
temptation is to fight fire with fire 

- with disastrous results. The 
first time you call a let. asking to 
replay the point after nearly los- 
ing your head to one of his mur- 
derous swipes, your request is 
dismissed with a drawled “You 
must be joking, old boy." If you 
persist, George - as blind as you 
might expect to his own failings 

- will accuse you of cheating. 

He reminds me of Nigel, a reg- 
ular tennis partner when I was 10 
or II years old, who latched on to 
the notion that any disputed line 
call meant the point should be re- 
played. So, when his shot was 



BRUCE MILLAR 

What do you do when the 
six-foot bully with the 
racquet is really a badly 
behaved six-year- old 
in disguise? 


dearly two feet out, he would de- 
mand a let If he won the replay, 
he’d gloat: “See, I told you it was 
in," as if some benign deity bad 
intervened on his behalf. 

By the time that he bad fully re- 
fined this technique, it was virtu- 
ally impossible to win a point 
against Nigel unless he hit the ball 
into the net 

His other speciality was break- 
ing rackets. The term “racket 
abuse" was not coined for anoth- 
er 15 years or so, when it became 
one of those innovations that 
didn't strike me as all that new. 
Nigel didn’t so much abuse as tor- 
ture rackets in those far-off days 
of wooden Dunlop Maxplys. 

If he did contrive to lose a 
match, it was always the racket’s 
fault and - far from hurling it in 
a fit of immediate emotion - he 
would subject it to repeated and 
calculated double-handed blows 
to the ground, until finally the 
frame buckled. I could never work 
out how he persuaded his parents 
to buy him the next one. 

Come-uppance is what is re- 
quired for cheats, but where fic- 
tion may oblige life is more 
complicated. In the squash dub's 
most recent knock-out competi- 
tion, George sneered and bullied 
his way to the semi-final at which 
point his opponent quite reason- 
ably asked a fellow member to 
stand in as referee, while a dozen 
of us watched from tiie gallery 
After the first couple of calls went 
against him, George realised that 
the game was up: he could neither 
swing his racket in the way that 
came naturally to him. nor de- 
mand the point when his opponent 
outplayed him. Bui instead of 
submitting meekly, George let 
out a great oath and stalked off the 
court, leaving us feeling oddly di- 
minished. like a gang of seven- 
year-olds who had got their way. 

As for Nigel - 1 haven't dapped 
eyes on him for almost 30 years, 
but recently f saw him (or some- 
one with the same name) quoted 
in a newspaper as a teacher at 
one of those crammers that help 
pupils through their GCSEs and 
A-levels. I couldn't help wonder- 
ing whether he coached his 
pupils in how to cheat their way 
through exams. 


The major in mufti leads the battle of the buff 


I don't know bow Gordon 
Brown gets away with it" 
laments Major James 
Scarlett. “Imagine, wearing 
a lounge suit to the Man- 
sion House dinner. He 
should have gone in black tie. Tra- 
ditions deserve respect. I'd call it 
bloody rude." 

It is probably a common attitude, 
here in the well-groomed Glouces 
Lershire village of Sevenhampton. 
The major is almost red-faced as he 
talks. But you cannot miss his most 
striking feature - he is stark naked 
while lambasting the Chancellor's 
attire. And a fine figure he cuts 
among the overgrown topiary a 58_ 
rear-old well-preserved in every 


rony of his comments seems 
je the major as he strides 
; around his garden in that 
backed military way dosely 
I by three miniature dachs- 
He is preoccupied with a 
nportant matter - nudity, 
his ancestors as far back as 
remerabec he is leading a 
n. At the Battle of Baladava, 
nesake commanded the 
rigade. The great-grandson, 
red from the Royal Artillery 
ias suddenly become stan- 
trer for British naturism. 
reek. Major Scarlett won his 
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and videos were indecent 
y was the first ray of sun- 
phat has been a grim, wet 
umner for nudists- 
1 1997, officers had raided 
■’s home, a rambling 12- 
afeabett ian mansion in the 


Cotswolds that was once the home 
of a bishop. They removed hun- 
dreds of videos. He and his wife. Car- 
olyn. were arrested and held behind 
bars for several hours. 

Eventually Customs applied to 
destroy only a handful of items. 
Mqjor Scarlett who runs a naturist 
mail order business from the house, 
migfit easily have let the matter pass, 
and escape with no more than a 
slapped wrist But he stubbornly 
fought on against laws which, be 
says, go back to 1410. 

It is easy enough to understand 
wby the Customs officials got 
worried. One of the videos, Naturist 
Provence, is a promotional feature 
on a French camp and was filmed on 
Bastille Day. traditionally a children’s 
day: it includes shots of large num- 
bers of naked children taking part in 
egg-and-spoon races. 

"We had done nothing socially 
unacceptable or in any way im- 
proper:" says the mqjoc “I did not see 
why the Customs should go un- 
challenged. We know about the 
trouble Julia Somerville had, just 
because of some photographs of a 
child in the bath. We also know 
there are a number of families who 
have pictures of their children run- 
ning naked around the back garden 
and feel under threat of being 
prosecuted. 

“We have customers who have 
been raided," he adds. “Often they 
can't afford to challenge the auth- 
orities, or they are worried about the 
reaction of their employers. We felt 
we had to fight it Now, a year into 
all of this, the court has quite 
property Hewed the materiaL and 
has found none of it indecent" 


A retired artillery officer may seem an unlikely champion of 
naturists’ rights, but to them he is a hero. By Jack O’Sullivan 



Major Scarlett’s defeat of obscenity charges caused red feces at Customs 


John Lawrence 


Vindication has turned Major 
Scarlett into a hero among British 
naturists, tired of being humiliated 
by decades of sniggering and bored 
with the parody of endless Carry On 
comedies. “Tvisted the Thritish baths 
the other day in Gloucester; where 
the naturists meet. A lot of people 
were absolutely delighted with the 
outcome of the case," he says. 


"There has been a degree of fear 
among parents about whether it is 
any longer acceptable to take pic- 
tures of naked children. I was speak- 
ing to the father of an 18-month -old 
boy who says that he now feels 
much more comfortable about tak- 
ing pictures of him in the bath.” 
The Army has also proved to be 
a great source of support You may 


be surprised that folk so obsessed 
with uniform are into this sort of 
thing . But I once met a veteran at a 
naturist camp who wore only his 
British Legion cap, adorned with the 
badges of mi (fist beaches he had 
visited around the world. “I've had 
several letters from former col- 
leagues," adds the major with 
delight. “They say. ’Hey, we’re na- 


turists too. Good on you.”’ But does 
he ever worry. I ask. that bis videos, 
however innocent they might be. 
could fuel a paedophile's obsessions? 
Hie reply is categorical though less 
than reassuring. Tm not worried at 
all" he says. 

Tra not sure if these videos are 
likely to be iff the slightest interest 
because I don’t knew anything about 
paedophilia." 

You can see the point he is 
making. To the major; a father of four 
who loves the freedom of “naked 
living", there is no connection be- 
tween nudity and sex or indecency. 
“I find it relaxing. It’s a great stress- 
reliever, It saw me through the iast 
recession. It’s wonderful to come 
home, strip off in the sun and fed un- 
inhibited. You still worry, but not in 
tiie same sort of way.” 

He feels that his children, now 
grown up, were safer in the natur- 
ist holiday camps than they would 
have been on an ordinary campsite. 
“A paedophile would stick out like a 
sore thumb. If someone started tak- 
ing an undue interest in children, 
they would be spotted. In fact, I can't 
remember ever coming across 
anyone that I felt uncomfortable 
with in a naturist camp, 

“I generally find that naturist 
families are much more at ease 
with themselves than with textiles - 
I hate that word - let’s say, than non - 
naturists. The boys are more at 
ease with girls, because nothing is 
hidden. There is none of this 
sneaking behind the bike shed, 
because they have seen it all before. 
There is no unhealthy curiosity, no 
false modesty." 

As we chat, I look across Major 


Scarlett and glance over the garden 
wall and note that the village church 
is next door. Does the vicar never 
object to him wandering around in 
the nip on Sunday mornings? 

“No, no, I've never had any prob- 
lems on that front," comes the stout 
reply In fact Major Scarlett thinks 
that the British public is a great deal 
less prudish that the press sug- 
gests. 'There is much less of that 
nudge-nudge, wink-wink stuff these 
days. Since the case, we've bad lots 
of publicity but no one in the village 
has looked away from us or seemed 
embarrassed." 

At which point, a delivery van 
comes up the gravel drive and a man 
drops off a parceL He smiles across 
the lawn. The major smiles back. The 
English are so polite. 

Would he, I wondered, support any 
limits on nudity, apart from at the 
Mansion House dinners? The major 
ruminates for a few moments on 
Utopia. “1 would like to see naturism 
legalised, given some standing 
under law. But I wouldn't have a 
desire to walk down Cheltenham 
High Street without any clothes. I 
don’t wish to offend anyone. I'm not 
so strongly a naturist that I want to 
go out and evangelise. 

"But 1 wouldn’t mind being able 
to wander the hills around here 
without having to get dressed. It 
would be nice just to go down the 
road and look at the badger setts." 

It is an eccentric thought, and a 
brave one. boro of the self confidence 
that you find both in the military and 
among naturists. Col Scarlett of the 
Heavy Brigade would surely have 
recognised his challenging great- 
grandson as a kindred spirit 
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What does it mean to be British? part six 
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‘We stood alone against the enemy’ 



Empire Britannia 

Ann Treneman on fair play 


T o the Cavalry and 
Guards Club, then, for 
a spot of lunch and a 
serious exposure to 
Rule Britannia-type 
artefacts. The idea is 
to find out what it is like to be 
British if you’re the kind of Brit that 
belongs to this kind of club. My host 
is Miles Hudson, a 73-year-old au- 
thor; farmer and retired major who 
is, not incidentally, a rather good 
sport. “I hope you aren't going to 
make fon of all this,” he says over 
a pre-lunch sherry. Certainly not, 
I say. After all. why do the easy 
thing when it's so much more in- 
teresting to do the other? 

We are sitting in the Ladies 
Room. When Miles had suggested 
I ask for this room at the front desk. 
I had wondered why I needed to 
know where the loo was so early on. 
Then I realised he was merely giv- 
ing me the facts of club life. The 
Ladies Room is an extremely floral 
experience and has the added ad- 
vantage of having fewer pictures of 
men in uniform than those parts of 
the club that women can't reach. 


‘Retnember... you are 
an Englishman and 
have consequently 
won first prize in the 
lottery of life' 


There is stQl quite a surfeit of the 
things, not least a beefy one of 
Wellington covering the entire front 
and back of the menu. We walk to 
the dining room past a sweeping 
staircase. “God, look at all those old 
men,” harumphs Miles at the paint- 
ings. “Can't stand them.'’ Bat if you 
were a lady who liked a man in uni- 
form, you’d be in a constant swoon. 

This kind of place has a bad press 
in Britain. When 1 told people about 
my lunch date, most started pre- 
tending to twiddle a handlebar 
moustache and making barking 
type noises. “Colonel Blimp I pre- 
sume.” they shouted Tm sure there 
must be such characters about, 
butMflesis not one of them, though 
he has had a traditional kind of life 
that hardly exists anymore: public 
school, arrpy political careen author 
and farmer. His idea of what it 


means to be British is shappH fay the 
past; by the Empire, by the Second 
World War; and by his stint as po- 
litical secretary to Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home at the Foreign Office. Duty 
and sacrifice have played a part. He 
joined the Army in 1943 at the age 
of 18. During the fiftieth anniversary 
of D-Day, Miles gave a talk to some 
schoolchildren about what it was like 
to be young during the war. “I 
thought I would play them record- 
ings of Winston Churchill’s speech- 
es. Hearing that voice - “we will fight 
them on the beaches' - you re- 
member that we really thought that 
we were going to be invaded" be 
says. “1 had to put the speeches at 
the end because they always make 
me cry. 1 suppose it's all part of my 
generation's vast pride in being 
British. We stood alone against the 
greatest enemy the world has ever 
known, for a year. I can hardly say 
it without weeping.” 

This patriotism is an emotional 
affair that seems barely contained 
in the land of the stiff upper lip. So 
it is a relief to call the Fbreign Of- 
fice and hear real horror in the man 
from the FO’s voice when I ask 
about what it means to be British. 
“Feelings?" he asked “Ibelings? 
Sony we're not good on feelings and 
that kind of thing. It's very difficult 
to give you a government position 
on what it means to be British, other 
than wonderful of course." 

Of course. This is something 
that Adrian Fhmham, a professor of 
psychology at University College 
London, knows about both from 
work and from growing up as an ex- 
pat in Africa. “Young people don't 
understand their enormous imper- 
ial legacy. It was Cedi Rhodes who 
said 'Remember ay boy, that you 
are an En glishman and have con- 
sequently won first prize in the lot- 
tery of life.’ That’s a very good 
quote and my father said that to me 
regularly." 

So when did he start to wonder 
if this was true? “Well I have never 
wondered" he admits and laughs. 
“I genuinely think that to be British 
is a huge advantage in fife. You are 
brought up with tolerant reason- 
able, intelligent people with a won- 
derful history and nothing to be 
ashamed o£ That’s not true of many 
other countries." But I say this is 
not true of Britain either. “What in 
particular?" he asks. I mumble 
something about colonial excesses. 
“Of course there were some of 
those. Leaving Aden wasn’t a very 



A Second World War veteran on Remembrance Day. Fbr many, the idea of what it means to be British is shaped by the Empire and the War 


Brian Harris 


good example But I think if you took 
a balance sheet we were a force for 
good in the world." 

Miles would agree and in fact 
had already done so back at our 
lunch at the Cavaliy Club. “There 
are great negative sides to it but 1 
think we brought the rule of law, fair 
play, roads, railways, etc, to these 
places.” What about the negatives? 
“I suppose the biggest was lack of 
self-confidence, which still contin- 
ues. They were bossed about for too 
long." We talk about the kind of man 
who made the Empire: “Not very 
imaginative. Not very intellectual 
Brave. Honest Decent Arrogant 
about being British and not partic- 
ularly ambitious for himself.” 

This, he says, was an ideal man 
to go out and run a district the size 


of a country. Now such a man might 
be found anywhere, even behind the 
wheel of a taxi Miles thinks he may 
have found one on his way to our 
lunch. “The taxi driver who brought 
me here. He was in the Royal Tank 
Regiment for 17 years and he went 
on about how marvellous it was. It 
was something solid in his life. It is 
about being proud to be British. I 
can’t put it any other way.'’ 

Not far away down Piccadilly is 
the Naval and Military Club (better 
known as tbe In and Out Club after 
the signs directing traffic). The 
club secretary is John Stevens and 
he is wearing naval crowns on his 
cuffs. In this world gentlemen wear 
ties and jackets and lighting is sup- 
plied via chandeliers. He likes tra- 
ditions such as Wimbledon, the 


Queen’s Birthday Parade, Henley, 
the Queen's Christmas Speech. 
“They all add up together to mak- 
ing us British." So what does that 
mean? “The words reasonableness, 
integrity and honesty come to mind. 
I'd like to think that they are all part 
of our make-up. A man’s word is his 
bond." He doesn't think that having 
a stiff upper lip means a lack of emo- 
tion “There fe a tinK to be brave and 
there is a time to be emotional A 
stiff upper lip is really the opposite 
of cowardice." 

We discuss fair play. He believes 
it to be a British invention and 
starts talking about straight bats. 

Fhir play is interesting because 
it is the only concept that has adapt- 
ed itself to our new “Cool Britannia" 
age. Mark Leonard, who wrote the 


recent pamphlet on bow to repack- 
age Britain for the think tank 
Demos, says the traditional British 
identity was based on five “sto- 
ries". These were a belief in the Em- 
pire; faith in great institutions such 
as Parliament; seeing Britain as an 
industrial powerhouse; its status as 
home of the English language and 
as the inventor of sport. “But what 
has happened over the past SO 
years is that each of these has be- 
come unpicked," he says. “The em- 
pire has disappeared, the great 
institutions are a laughing stock, tee 
English language isn't particularly 
English anymore. But some of the 
things hold true for younger people. 
The idea of fair play lives on in other 
forms." This, he says, includes the 
idea that everyone deserves a “fair 


go at life" and institutions created 
to serve this idea range from the 
NHS to charities. 

Back at the Cavalry Club, lunch 
is drawing to a close with coffee 
served in the floral abundance of the 
Ladies Room. Miles Hudson is wor- 
ried about the way things are going 
these days. He doesn’t like the fact 
that no one seems to be able to stand 
on their own two feet any more. 
“Nothing nasty is ever supposed to 
happen to anyone. We are becom- 
ing completely divorced from life 
and death. You must never see a 
corpse now, and milk comes out of 
a machine and not a cow. It’s all be- 
coming rather ersatz, if you see 
what I mean.” And, with that we 
walked out of the club and into what 
passes for the real world. 



The crafty Cockney risk-venturer 
straight out of Defoe 

Betting Britannia 

Bookmakers by Laura Thompson 


bet with bookmakers just because it 
is tax-free. They do it because it is 
fun and because they, too, can be- 
come part of that living theatre. That 
is why they complain about the 
ambience at racetracks abroad, 
where there is onfy the Tote to bet 
with, no “Del-boy, the Crafty Cock- 
ney" flashing his jewellery and hol- 
lering: “9-4 tee field." No fun. 

So there is no doubt about it a 
racetrack without bookmakers is like 
an eel without jelfy. They impart a 
tang , an edge, an immediacy, be- 
cause for all that they are acting out 
a part, they are also making a living. 

and in one of the trickiest games 
around. They may be playing at 
being in the know, but good book- 
makers are shrewd: sharper than 
most of us even dream of being. 

And my admiration for them is 
boundless. Their brains are at work 
all tbe time. They are always on tee 
qui vive, always looking out for the 
bit of information that will put them 
ahead of the rest, always honing 
their instincts, always calcu la ti n g. 

They were probably born that 
way. While the rest of us were being 
taught that if Peter has half a pound 
of apples and John has nine ounces, 
poor Peter has fewer apples, they 
were learning that if Del Boy lays the 
w inning favourite at 13-8 and 
Scouser O’Toole has offered only 7- 
4, poor Del Boy gets stuffed. It is the 
way they have to be. Getting it 
wrong could make tee difference be- 
tween a holiday in the Cayman Is- 
lands and one on Canvey Island. 

people who know little about 
bookmakers say that they have a 
licence to print money, but in fact tezs 


SO AUTHENTICALLY British is the 
bookmaker that be should, perhaps, 
be represented in tee Millennium 
Dome, as a camel-coated hologram. 
Perhaps there could also be a virtual 
reality Bookmaker Experience, in 
which you approach the hologram 
holding out a £20 note. It takes it from 
you and the money vanishes forever 
into cyberspace. 

Of course, so authentically British 
is tee bookmaker teat he would 
never show his boat-race anywhere 
near anything as bogus as the 
Dome. He may be a stereotype but 
he is, thank you very much, a real 
stereotype. 

His image is perfectly pre- 
dictable. Just as you think be will, he 
wears dogtooth checks and dubious 
shoes. Just as you think he will he 
shouts: “Three to one the four dog!" 
then changes it to 5-2 when he sees 
you r unnin g towards him. Just as 
you think he will he talks the ripe 
and delicious argot of his trade: 
“They’re very naughty boys, sling- 
ing in these non-triers all over 
tbe shop, but they’ll get their 
uppingtons." 

In fact, standing on his box at the 
racetrack, his hapless little vole- 
faced penciller chalking up jHices by 
his side, tee bookmaker creates an 
atmosphere as ftill-bodied as a pea- 
souper a piece of living theatre. 

He does it because he loves it - 
all good bookmakers are showmen, 
even show-offs - but he also does it 
b ecaus e he knows that his public ex- 
pects it He knows that we want to 
see him do his stuff. He knows, too. 
that we will pay good money for it 

After all trackside punters do not 



Racetrack bookmakers impart a tang, an edge, an immediacy- 
they are making a Irving in one of the trickiest games around’ 


is true only of betting shops. My kind 
of bookmaker is a chancer; a one- 
man band, not a faceless manager 
at Ladbrokes pic. I begrudge hi . 
nothing if he is clever enough to 
make a living at his trade: as some- 
one who does, as an amateur, what 
he does professionally, I know how 
damn near impossible it is. 

My favourite bookmaker; whom I 
used to see standing at both the dogs 
and the horses, had an incredible 
flair which had brought him a vast 
house in Surrey: equidistant from 
Sand own, Epsom and Kempton 
Park racetracks. He was extremely 
generous (“put your money away!”) 
when buying drinks after racing, 
though admittedly most of what he 


was spending had originally be- 
longed to everyone else. 

He was, I remember; aghast when 
I told him that I lived in Notting ML 
“Cor bfimey Laura," he said, his face 
white with concern against his black 
leather coat “What (fyou want to live 
in a rough bleedin* ’ole like that for? 
You wanna get y’self a place some- 
where a bit decent, love.” 

He lived, to tee frill tee dream of 
bourgeois luxury. Yet at tee same 
time he lived from hand to mouth, 
on his wits, out of his satchel dar- 
ing to make or to lose 10 grand a day: 
a risk-venturer straight out of Defoe, 
in fact, playing the crafty cockney 
straight out of Rank films. A real 
British stereotype, as I say. 


Yvonne Symmonds, SO, 
secretary. Worcester 
I THINK THE British are 
tenacious in the face of 
opposition, and we are highly 
two-faced. We are very 
hypocritical like all that 
political sleaze that took a long 
time to come out It is 
wonderful to be part of a 
country teat has civilised half 
the world and which has gone 
on for a thousand years 
without being beaten. I think 
we should be proud of that I 
would sooner die than see this 
little island taken over by 
somebody else. 

I love the tranquillity of tbe 
countryside. There are still 
huge chunks of tee UK that 
are tranquil such as places in 
Yorkshire and South Wales. We 
have been farming tee same 
way ever since tee Domesday 
Book and I am happy Prince 
Charles says what he wants 
about genetic engineering. It 
shows that we are a 
democracy. I can think of 
nothing negative about being 
British, but the country has 
got faster and filthier, and as 
much as I think Prescott is a 
union man, he has started tbe 
ball rolling on controlling the 
traffic. We are turning into a 
something-fbr-nothing society, 
but that is because we do not 
have any challenges and 
everything is done for us. 

Timothy Bates. 44, design 
consultancy director. Surrey 
BEING BRITISH means 
different things to different 
people. A football hooligan sees 
his country differently from the 
liberal middle classes. The 
class system is still seen as 
being a classic British 
idiosyncrasy, but today tbe 
class system is less relevant 
America and Europe have 
influenced us as 
communications have become 
foster. It is difficult to say how 
Others see us. From a Spanish 
hotelier’s point of view, we are 



VOX 

Britannia 

How British are you ? 


a bunch of lager louts. Z don’t 
thin It there is anything about 
me that is intrinsically British, 
although the history of the 
country has possibly shaped 
me more than other things. 

I don’t think there is 
anywhere else in the world 



like Britain. Our advertising is 
some of the best in the world. 
Our ads reflect the creative 
world, whereas most of those 
from around the rest of the 
world just sell. The subtle sell 
misses other cultures by 
miles. It is probabfy our 
drinking laws that baffle 
tourists most when they come 
to Britain. They are confronted 
with these antiquated 
licensing laws which stem 
from the First World War. 
Everything shuts down at 
llpm and it is out of step with 
tbe rest of the world. Drinking 
is part of our culture but we do 
not let our children have a 
glass of wine at the dinner 
table. We are very staid and 
Victorian in that respect 


Taylor Scipio, 18, actor, 
north London 
I THINK THAT different 
cultures see Britain in 
different lights. The 
Americans seem to have this 
stereotype of merry old 
England, where it is raining 
and foggy and policeman are 
on the beat They have got 
that condescending view of us 
because they won their 
independence from us. 

When I was 11 , we had to 
fill in an equal opportunities 
form which asked what ethnic 
minority we were. It had 
categories such as white 
European, black African, 
Caribbean and black UK That 
was the box I filled in without 
even thinking about it My dad 
is from South America, my 
mum is English and I was 
born here. I would never 
think about myself as 
anything else. 

I think British people are 
patriotic but we're modestly 
proud of our country and what 
the Empire achieved. We're 
not like the Americans who 
have flags everywhere. If you 
saw that in London you would 
think it was the BNP 
headquarters. 

If a British man does not 
follow football be is seen as a 
bit weird. My generation does 
not have anything to be 
patriotic about apart from 
football. We have not lived 
through a war, unless you 
count the Gulf war which was 
more like a video game for 
away from England. 

What I love about Britain is 
that it is so multi-cultural. So 
many of my friends are from 
different places, such as Iran, 
Germany, the Caribbean. 
Cyprus and Turkey. This 
generation is one of the 
most accepting of different 
cultures. Nobody questions it 
and we all get along. 

Interviews by 
Cayte Williams 
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Laughing all the way 


to a prime-time deal 


LAST YEARat the Montreal Comedy 
Festival known as Just Ebr Laughs, 
a group of up^md-coming American 
stand-ups got stuck in a lift at three 
in the morning at the Delta Hotel, 
the festival headquarters. One com- 
edian whipped out her mobile phone 
and was straight on to her publicist 
“Look, Donny," she shrieked, Tm 
stuck in a lift Put out a press release 
about it I need to get noticed.*' At 
Just For Laughs, hype never sleeps. 

The world's largest comedy fes- 
tival is also the world’s largest 
schmooze. LA’s finest - agents, net- 
work TV execs, film moguls, pub- 
licists, lawyers (to say nothing of 
shrinks and cosmetic surgeons} - 
decamp to Montreal for two weeks 


Heard the one about the Montreal Comedy Festival? 


The punchline is pure schmooze. By James Rampton 


and indulge in a feeding frenzy on 
the 500-odd performers who have 
been specially invited from as far 
afield as South Korea, Russia and 
New Zealand. There are more 
sharks cir cling here than in Jaws. 

The' US “Comedy-ratti" get their 
first scent of blood at the showcase 
performances where each com- 
edian is allotted just five minutes to 
sell his or her (more usually his) 
wares. Last yean there was re- 
portedly a sign on the back of the 
dressing room door, that read: “Go 



Dylan Moran is one of four sought-after British comics 


out, have fun and get yourself a 
deal.” Tell it like it is. 

“When I first watched one of the 
showcases, the whole thing shook 
me to the core,” says James Her- 
ring from Avalon, the company that 
manages, among others, David Bad- 

dld, Frank Skhmei; Stewart Lee and 

Richard Herring (no relation). 

“Before Stewart had left the 
stage last year; someone put a busi- 
ness card in my band which said: 
‘From your very good friends at the 
Fbx Network*. At his second gig, a 
Woke from Disney chased him down 
the street” Lee did get a develop- 
ment deal out of it, though. 

After the showcases, everyone 
repairs to the bar at the Delta 
which, from midnigh t to 4am every 
night, is Schmooze Central. 
Through a haze of cigar smoke and 
brandy fumes, snippets drift over 
from neighbouring tables as televi- 
sion producers ostentatiously wear- 
ing VIP laminates sink their teeth 
into the comic prey - “I’ve been ex- 
cited about your work for so-o-o 
long. . . the network would just love 
to make a pilot with you.” Watching 
this performance is a lot more 
entertaining than some of the com- 
edians' acts. 

It is also quite an eye-opener 
Noel Fielding, a 25-year-old British 
stand-up at his first Just For 
Laughs, compares the bar at the 
Delta to Dante’s Irtferno: "The ob- 
jective is to get through several dif- 
ferent layers to the middle, where 
there is a huge agent sucking co- 
medians in like a black hole.'’ 

LA wheeler-dealers have been 
known to ask British managers: 
"Have you got a piece of talent to fill 
this slot?” 

“The festival is structured as a 
comedy supermarket," says James 
Herring, "so network executives 


can take off the shelf neatly pack- 
aged shows they can turn into long- 
running series that will make them 
all very rich, 

“It’s a trade faiz; but a fantastic 
trade fan;” says Lee who, not con- 
tent with wowing moguls by night, 
is by day making a TV series about 
Just For Laughs for the Paramount 
Comedy Channel 

“If you see the American comed- 
ians here, they're trying so hard 
they’re all eyes and teeth. It's not a 
festival in the way British people 
would understand it It’s purely 
about being discovered. 

“Comedians come here to ad- 
vance their careers by any means 
necessary - and I'd include myself 
in that,” he adds hastily. 

"People cant afford to take 
risks,” Lee continues. "Some per- 
formers here promote a version of 
themselves they imagine will do well 
in a sitcom. They're all one note. 
They think that makes them more 

parity di gesti bl e rnrnrrin ffitiRS far the 
networks. Tim Allen did a stand-up 
set for 10 years, the catchphrase of 
which was *1 got it at Sears.’ All the 

mahaial was about DIY He got seen 
here and ended up doing Home Im- 
provement, a US sitcom about DIY” 

Lee is not alone in his slightly 
jaded view of the Olympic-class 
schmoozing at Just For Laughs 
(which runs until tomorrow; if you 
happen to be in the area). 

According to Sean Meo, a young 
British comedian enjoying his first 
Just For Laughs: 

“You get the impression that 
every single stand-up here would Mil 
their granny to get a prime-time 
show. The problem is, the networks 
are looking for something they can 
sell to Joe Schmoe who lives in a car- 
avan in Alabama. They're not look- 
ing for startling originality. They’re 


trying to seS advertising space." 

Still the hard-sell approach has 
evidently wdrked over the last 16 
years. The list of Just For Laughs 
alumm who have gone on to be huge 
reads like a Comedy Hall of Ehme: 
Roseanne, Jerry Seinfeld, Jim Car- 
rey Kelsy Gramma; David Hyde- 
Pierce, Rowan Atkinson, Ben Eaton, 
Fr ank Skinn er, Lenny Henry, Harry 
Enfield, Jack Dee and Eddie Izzard 
all performed there. 

Comedians surrounded this year 
byabuzzlouderthanawasps-nest 
include the British quartet of Lee 
and Herring, and two former Per- 
rier Award winners, Lee Evans and 
Dylan Moran. Of the 25-odd comed- 
ians I have seen this week, Lee and 

Herring cracked the best gag. 

Herring: I hate the French. 

Lee: Ybucairt say that in French 
Canada. 

Herring: Sorry: Je ddteste les 
Frangais. 

Over two weeks, Just For Laughs 
certainly offers a smorgasbord of 
comedy for audiences to gorge 
th ems elves on. The festival com- 
pletely takes over the city. Just Ehr 
Laughs banners are hung over 
many streets, and fbree blocks of the 
Latin Quarter are closed off every 
evening for general street- 
performing tomfoolery. In excess of 
700,000 people, more than a third of 
Montreal’s population, will attend 
some part of the festival, and they 
fed passionately about it One night 
I found myself in a heated debate 
with a taxi driver over whether 
Lee’s material about Diana, 
Princess of Wales was tasteless. 

Life in the festival bubble is 
hugely enjoyable - unless you hap- 
pen to be the stand-up who thought 
one night that he was getting on 
rather well in Schmooze Central 
with a very attractive female co- 
median. It was aU going swim- 
mingly uritfi he tried to ^ve her his 
phone number 

“Look, buddy” she told him 
firmly. "Tm after a deal, nota date.” 
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Stewart Lee: It’s a trade fair, bat a fantastic trade fair* 


Cuban company’s rough magic fails to cast its spell 


*■» •* 


TOWARDS THE end of this Cuban 
reworking of The Tempest, Macbeth 
and his spouse are seen greedily 
tucking into the corpse of Miranda, 
an intertextual plot twist Shake- 
speare must be kicking himself for 
not having thought of first 

You think lam making it up? Be- 
lieve me, by that stage of the evening, 
if Richard HI had limped on in las- 
dvious pursuit of a Ybniban spirit that 
had disguised itself as Juliet’s Nurse, 
1 would not have turned a hair. 

The Tempest is a play that has 
always attracted bizarre adapt- 


THEATRE 


OTRA TEMPESTAD 

THE GLOBE. LONDON 


ations, from the early Dryden/ 
Davenant version which tricked it 
out with tidy-minded symmetries 
(the woman who has never seen a 
man meets her match in the man 
who has never seen a woman, etc) 
to FbrWdden Planet, its transfer into 
outer space. There is none dottier; 
though, than Teatro Buendia’s Otra 
Tempestad (now visiting the Globe 


in London) which swells the 
population of Prospero’s Island with 
assorted refugees from the rest of 
the Shakespeare canon and which 
attempts to imbue the original with 
aspects of Afro-Caribbean myth and 
performance technique. 

The result often reminds you of 
a Reduced Shakespeare Company 
sketch that has been stretched to 100 
minutes and equipped with exotic 
costumes and masks. The serene 
cheek of it can, admittedly, be en- 
dearing. I laughed out loud when the 
wedding of Miranda and Othello 


was interrupted by no less definitive 
a party-pooper than Shylock waving 
a scroll and demanding bis pound of 
flesh. And from the moment at the 
start when we see Hamlet fondling 
the bare breast of one of the Globe’s 
integral statues, it is evident that the 
company are not going to be inhib- 
ited by the venue. If their vocabulary 
of movement is a little hackneyed 
and the stage pictures they create 
(the swaying poles for the storm the 
use of knives as crutches to evoke 
dogged violence, the red sflkbillow- 
ing from the balcony to symbolise 


blood, etc) are scarcely sfeodnngin 
their novelty, the actors perform the 
piece with utter self-conviction. 

What the show is trying to say 
became steadily less dear as the 
evening wore on. Any parallels be- 
tween Cuba and Prospero's Island 
(in respect of bearded dictators 
coming to the end of their rule) are 
not highlighted and, indeed, the 
power structure on the island is 
more than a tad confusing. A trio of 
tricksy - and topless - Yoruban 
deities, the daughters ofSyeorax, not 
only compete with Prospero but 


have the handy knack of chaftg^ig 
shape and assuming the guise of 
such Shakespearean heroines as 
Lady Macbeth, Desdemoaa and 
Ophelia. One of these goddesses 
casts a spell over Miranda that will 
make her (shades ofTitania) fell in 
love with the next creature that she 
sees. Hence the passion far Caliban 
that turns Prospero from visionary 
to wrathful tyrant 

The deities and Ariel are beguil- 
ing performed, with lots of weird, 
high-pitched squawks and squeaks 
as though emanating from some 


e&rigeg?es@iM aviary. But there can 
be too mutii fluidity in a myth to 
create arresting drama. If you feel 
that anything may happen, the 
impact of wimt does occur is deval- 
ued. And instead of coming across 
as potent, recurring archetypes, 
the characters from the rest of the 
Shakespeare canon are reduced by 
this show to crude simplification. 
When Prospero administers his 
rough magic, “rough' 1 here is very 
much the operative word. 

2b Sun C Booking : 0171-401 9919) 

Paul Taylor 
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You can’t hurry jazz 


IT’S CURIOUS how rock musi- 
cians tends to treat jazz the way 
jazz musicians treat golf. It’s 
something they spend their 
money on after they've reached 
a certain level of wealth or 
reputation. It gives them some- 
thing to focus oel It gets them 
out of the house. For a member 
of the rhythm section, it’s not 
as difficult to fake as a Mc- 
cartneyesque night of baton 
pointing at the Royal Albert 
Hall, but it brings with it a 
comparable air of seriousness 
and old man dignity when 
things are getting a bit ridicu- 
lous on the rock stage. But 
their handicap tends to be that 
they can't play jazz. 

Phil Coffins' Big Band (play- 
ing as part of the South Bank’s 
Rhythm Sticks festival) was 
the real deal, though, com- 
posed from two of those Amer- 
ican working groups that 
combine anonymity with phe- 
nomenal virtuosity and demon- 
strates what it means to be a 
jazz musician in the States. He 
brought with him two "names”, 


Rhythm Sticks 


PHIL COLLINS’ BIG BAND 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
LONDON 


as wefl. Afocalist Oleta Adams is 
the popular soul-slanted jazz 
singer, and Gerald Albright an 
exciting saxophonist who has 
played in some distinguished 
company across the Channel 

Albright looked a bit like 
Johnny Hodges, sounded a bit 
like David Sanborn, and came 
on like a showman - livening 
up an MOR repertoire of 
largely Collins and Genesis 
originals with a series of high- 
note spectaculars. 

The conversion from rock 
drummer - no matter how ac- 
complished - to jazz isn't a 
comfortable one. The attribut- 
es of a good rock player - 
power, precision, a kit as big 
as a shed - have little to do 
with the vagaries of swing. In 
jazz, you don’t want too much 
precision: you want to leave 
that tiny, almost imperceptible 



Collins: almost as 
popular as the Fflofiax 


lag between cymbal and 
bassist that gives jazz its 
unique drive. And the best jazz 
drummers are a constant 
source of inspiration for the 
soloists, scattering different 
rhythms across the snares and 
toms like pebbles. 

It's true that Collins played 
fusion during the Seventies, 
with a band called Brand X, but 
fusion unites rock rhythms with 
jazz progressions and solos, 


so was hardly a school for this. 
Coffins seemed to swing best 
mixing it on mid-tempos with 
Louis Conte's congas. In power 
and explosiveness, he footed 
nothing , firing rounds of in- 
cendiary rolls and accents litre 
his hero Buddy Rich. In any 
case, he was always more 
interested in showcasing the 
band than proving any serious 
jazz credentials himself. 

Next to the American band, 
he seemed even more British, 
announcing the players in 
joux-Vaudeville CoCkney. “Mr 
Albright and that saxophone 
of his...” 

Shuffling out, there were 
more old men with ponytails 
than the Royal Festival Han is 
probably used to - but playing 
jazz, classical music or punk, 
Collins wifi always remain the 
favourite of those FQofex and 
Miami Vice -raised fens of 
Quality Rock. 


Linton Chiswick 
This review appeared in later 
editions of yesterdays paper 


WHEN THE pits were shut 
down, the people of Kingsley, a 
small mining village in West 
Yorkshire, found their lives 
thrown into hirmoiL But in the 
void which followed the Kings- 
ley Craft Workshop took hold, 
set up by a group of redundant 
miners, their wives and friends. 

This weekend, at the Brahm 
Gallery in Leeds, the work- 
shop holds its first exhibition, 
consisting of a wide selection of 
watercolours, pen drawings, 
decoupage and collage. 

The exhibition is called 
Peoples' Art, a direct challenge 


Gallery week 


KINGSLEY CRAFT WORKSHOP 

BRAHM GALLERY. LEEDS 


to the notion of high art and the 
implication that everything that 
does not fell into the category 
of high art is second rate and 
not to be taken seriously. 

Three derelict and van- 
dalised terraced houses were 
handed over to the group who, 
with the help of £19,000 
provided by Wakefield Council 
worked flat out to restore the 
buildings and transform them 


into a space designed to meet 
their needs. 

The group's drop-in centre, 
which opened in 1990, is right- 
ly considered a success story. 
It provides a focus for the com- 
munity nurtures creativity and 
holdsa number of classes rang- 
ing from woodwork to photog- 
raphy and pottery. 

Lenny Watson, a former 
miner who began painting 15 


months ago, says he loves his 
new pastime: “I started paint- 
ing for pleasure, to learn barge 
painting, and ended up splash- 
ing this watery stuff about It’s 
great fim." 

The artists say they would 
like the public to take a look at 
their work and to “epjoy it for 
whatit is, not what it is termed 
as”. Remember high art is in 
the eye of the beholder. 
‘Peaces Arif, Brahm GaUery, 
9a Alma Road, Headingley, 
Leeds (0113-230 4000) 


KATE MIKHAIL 


Classic Cartoons 


Martin Plimmer on 
Computer bores Then and Now 



COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY is a gift 
to the cartoonist for its 
continuing novelty value 
and its potential power 
to affect life for good or 
bad. For cynics such as 
Honeysett, who revealed 
a contradiction inherent 
in video games in this 
cartoon of the early 
Eighties, it reduces us, 
making life less vivid. 

We laugh because its 
characters are so 
depressing. It is possible 
to imagine an optimist 


such as Larry dra wing 
the same cartoon, but 
making us triumph in 
his characters’ 
ingenuity however crass 
its expression. The ‘ 
same joke, reworked for - 
the Internet age, 
appears in Revenge of 
the Latchkey Kids 
(Workman Publishing, 
1998), bjr another cynic, 
American Ted Rafi, a 
cartoonist for whom the 
gloomiest scenarios - 
provide the brightest 
creative inspiration. 
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Jimmy Pursey may now be a part-time model. But he’ll always be a full-time punk. By Matthew Rowan 


, Still hard 
up after 
all these 
years 
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J immy Pursey is a puak 
rocker. He has been since 
1975, and that is stQl all he 
wants to be; it is his life- 
time's work. However; the 
lead singer of Sham 69 - 
the band most famous for such late- 
Seventies street anthems as 
“Borstal Breakout," '-If the Kids 
are United", “Hurry up Harry" and 
“Angels with Dirty Fhces” - keeps on 
going to places you would not think 
he would go to. 

Such as a bus in Bushey Park, on 
the outskirts of west Londoa where 
he has joined up with the E-team - 
the travelling band of eco -warriors 
who defied the bulldozers at sites 
such as Twyford Down and Newbury 
- to fight the proposed redevelop- 
ment of six acres of disused land. 

Ora TV advert for Campari. The 
aperitif is trying to rebrand itself as 
a drink the most hardened men can 
aspire to be seen with, so Pursey 
plays a cat burglar; the extras include 
“Mad" Frankie Fraser, and the 
whole thing is set to the theme 
music of Get Carter. 

Or the catwalk. Over the years he 
has modelled for Katharine Ham- 
nett, Alexander McQueen. The Gap, 
Comme des Gargons and, most re- 
cently DieseL It has aroused plenty 
of curiosity: isn’t that Jimmy 
Pursey? How come be is modelling 
clothes? And all the time, he feels, 
there is a tacit suspicion that he has 
sold out 

He is used to loose criticism. 
Partly because of “Hurry up Harry”, 
he has been portrayed as a lager 
lout, but the man who sang “we're 
going down the pub" does not even 
drink “People ring me 14) and say 


‘do you want to wear a pair of jeans 
and get paid two grand?’ And I say 
•yes, thank you’ because I get paid 
no money for what I do." 

What he does do is punk rock 
Sham 69 are still doing gigs and writ- 
ing songs about street life and bro- 
ken lives because those issues have 
not gone away. There has never been 
much money in it but any sign of 
wealth is proof of a cop-out if you are 
seen as a rebel At the height of 
Pursey’s fame in the late Seventies, 
he bought a place in the country. This 
was described io the music press as 
a sprawling estate, when in reality 
it was a Jacobean cottage. “Be- 
cause of who I was." he says, “it was 
like Pd sold the Red Flag and moved 
into Ceausescu's palace." 

After the cottage, be lived in a car- 
avan for five years; he now shares 
a rented fiat in Weybridge, Surrey, 
with his long-time girlfriend, Louise 
Bailey, who also models, and their 
three-year-old son. Jack He has 
spent 23 years with Sham 69 on and 
off. so why do people accuse him of 
betraying his roots? 

“The modelling can’t do me any 
harm," he explains, “because if 
someone says ‘You’ve sold out' then 
I say; ’Come to my house. Look 
here’s my bank balance. Where have 
I sold out?’ All that’s happened is 
someone's asked me to wear some 
clothes. By wearing those clothes I 
can keep Sham 69 going, because no 
record company wants to bring out 
my records. I have to get the money 
together make an aft™™ cheaply and 
then say to a record company; 'Do 
you want to buy this off me?’ " 

And, at least as far as the estab- 
lished labels are concerned, they do 



Jimmy Pursey, dedicated punk rocker and part-time model 


not As Pursey sees it punk is sup- 
posed to have had its day 20 years 
ago, and who wants some 43-year- 
old shouting from the rooftops about 
social injustice? Sham's last album, 
TheA-Files, was released indepen- 
dently last year after being turned 
down by Creation, Oasis's label. 

But he still believes in punk 
because it incites people to be con- 
structive. “Intellectuals told us; 'You 
can't change the world.’ But we did 
change the world." 

It is the kind of spirit he saw in 
another person who tried to show 
that anything is possible if you break 
down the barriers: “1 know Lady 
Diana was a punk at heart She was 
upsetting everyone by being an 
agent provocateur. 

“She was saying: Yes, of course 
I can join in and wear a beautiful 
dress.’ But then she might be off 
treading on land-mines in Angola. 


She was saying you can be anyone 
you like - why do you have to be 
boxed in?" 

It is also the kind of spirit he sees 
now in environmental campaigners. 
He calk them “punks" because they 
have grabbed the conservation 
ageoda and made it “we’ve got to do 
something’’. The proceeds of Sham 
69's last two singles, “Swampy" and 
“Rainbow Warrior", went not to the 
band but to conservationists, and. if 
he can find a buyer, all the revenue 
raised from the next single, “Direct 
Action", will go to the E-team. 

When he is not giving away 
money, Pursey is rejecting chances 
to make money. These range from 
acting jobs - he turned down the lead 
roles in Quadrophenia and The 
WolZ - to fashion assignments and 
even gigs. Three months ago be was 
offered “serious money” to play a 
festival in Stuttgart and rejected it 


Rex Features 


because Sham have already played 
there. But in September or October 
he will be performing in Argentina. 
“I'd rather go somewhere that's 
never seen Sham 69 before." 

It is a demanding personal 
manifesto, when most of the money 
you make feeds a career that makes 
you no money. And it is still more 
demanding when you take on jobs 
only if you are skint, and even then 
only if they are right. Pursey, how- 
ever does not so much plead poverty 
as choose it “I'm skint because I 
write politically" he explains. “But 
the important thing is that I'm prob- 
ably more Jimmy Pursey now than 
I’ve ever been in my Kfa I know when 
I say what I say that I don't say it 
from my bank account and I don't say 
it from my happy-go-lucky little 
middle-class suburban lifestyle." 

It’s not a dirty rotten job, but 
someone's gotta do it 


Arts Diary 

David lister 


I ONCE wrote a spoof story, 
an April Fool that a 
television drama 
department was planning to 
show a new season of plays 
featuring under-age sex, 
incest, rape, an interracial 
murder, and a woman 
having her tongue cut out 

They were, of course, all 
Shakespeare plays. Ail 
spoofs come true in the end. 
And this week we learn that 
ITV has commissioned a 
number of well known 
writers to update 
Shakespeare into police 
dramas, thrillers and 
modern comedies. 

Talks are said to be 
already under way to 
produce the first three plays 
with Andrew Davies, 
adapter of Pride and 
Prejudice, Jimmy 
McGovern, the playwright 
behind Cracker, and Paula 
Milne, who wrote The 
Politician's Wife. Other 
writers being mooted 
include Hanif Kureisbi. 
Malcolm Bradbury, Alan 
Bleasdale, Lynda La Plante 
and Simon Nye. 

While it is diverting to 
envisage Macbeth pleading 
“gissa dagger” in a 
Bleasdale adaptation, or 
spilling the beans about life 
with Lady Mac in a Kureishi 
version, the whole exercise 
is a depressing idea. Like 
the over-praised foreign 
language films of 
Shakespeare that were in 
vogue in the Sixties, it is to 
write off the importance of 
his use of language. 
Shakespeare told thrilling 
and funny, though not 
always original stories; but 
he was also a poet, writing 
in a poetic form. Why does 
ITV assume that Its 
audience cannot be 
entertained, moved and 
transported by such poetry? 

Why is Andrew Davies, 
who used much of Jane 
Austen's own language and 
idiom in his adaptation of 
Pride and Prejudice, 
apparently reluctant to 
extend the same latitude to 
Shakespeare? Why indeed 
use adaptations at all? The 
amount of genuine 
Shakespeare on the box, on 
any channel is pitiful. Just 


what are they afraid of? And 
the project is likely to cost 
around £28m - a sum that 
would enable the RSC to 
tour the real thing to every 
corner of the country or, 
better still, to put the real 
thing on television. 


A PETITION to stop the 
threat of charging for use 
of the British Library is to 
be launched next week. 
This was decided upon at a 
private gathering of 
library users at the Drill 
Hall in London. 

According to my woman 
at the meeting, it was a 
productive but rather 
strange affair. Those in 
attendance were largely 
academics including, I 
gather, a disproportionate 
number of Italian scholars 
from University College 
London. And sprinkled 
among them were 
members of the Socialist 
Workers Party, an 
organisation I thought had 
more or less ceased to 
exist in the recent past. 

“Not so." says my 
woman. “They want to 
make free admission their 
issue. They still use the 
same sort of language and 
talked a lot abont “The 
Campaign". But they are 
rather useful to us. They 
do the Xeroxing." 


WE ALL have gaps in our 
knowledge, but... One of my 
colleagues on a national 
uews agency was telling me 
this week of knowledge gaps 
in the youthful staff on his 
newsdesk. When the actor 
Michael Denison's death 
was announced on 
Wednesday, the youthful 
staff got rather excited. 

They had not heard of 
Denison, and assumed this 
was the dazzling Brazilian 
footballer Denilson. 

But I can beat that 
Queuing for the film Titanic, 
I was r emar king to a friend 
about the cost of filming the 
scene in which “the boat 
sinks". The person in front 
of me turned round, glared, 
and said in dignan tly: “ Thank 
You Very Much!" 
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THE EXHIBITION 
BRUCE NAUMAN 

A selection of work by the 
American artist, mostly 
comprised of blazing neon 
signs and video installations. 

The show is curated by 
Christine Van Assche of the 
Pompidou Centre in Paris. 

A disgruntled Richard D North 
commented “it is a fascinating 
example of the levels of guff and 
ennui that affluent society start- 
ed producing in the Sixties.” 
Nauman “comes close to banish- 
ing one’s interest in any art 
which has to be installed and 
yearn for anything which needs 
no more than a few nails in a 
wall." The Guardian disagreed. 

"It is magnificent. It is awful. It 
Is heart-stopping. It is grand and 
terrible and worth all the pain... 
a mind-battering assault, as 
stimulating as it is aggressive." 
The Daily Telegraph likened it to 
“the seventh circle of Dante’s In- 
ferno," and discovered “deep, ir- 
remediable melancholy beneath 
its superficial aggression." 

Bruce Nauman is at the 
Hayward Gallery. South Bank. 
London SE1 , until 6 September. 
For booking and enquiries, call 
0171-261 0127. 


Traditionalists and aesthetes 
will be sorely disappointed. 
Never one to make the viewer 
comfortable, Nauman's art 
is more intimidating than 
uplifting and assaults the 
ear as much as the eye. 

This is not a show for the 
faint-hearted, but it remains 
compelling ail the same. Not 
to be missed. 


THE GIG 

JAMES BROWN 

The granddaddy of soul shows 
that he's not ready to quit yet 
(though he can’t still manage 
the splits) as he makes his 
long-awaited appearance at the 
Barbican as part of the Inventing 
America concert series. 

"Although no longer able to 
dazzle with the fleet footwork 
and athleticism of his heyday. 
Brown retains the charisma of 
a pioneering band leader," 
exclaimed Geoff Brown, and 
concluded “Brown still clearly 
remains a major influence." 
“Given his notoriously erratic 
behaviour in the past decade, it 
was a small mercy that James 
turned up at all." remarked the 
Evening Standard, berating the 
show as “high on spectacle but 
low on substance." “The show 
did not live up to its early 
promise." agreed the Daily 
Telegraph, complaining of “a 
lack of momentum... As time 
went on, it degenerated into a 
cheesy. Las Vegas-style revue." 

Continuing the Barbican’s 
Inventing America series, you 
can see 'Shades of Blues', 
featuring Taj Mahal and Eric 
Bibb, tomorrow. For enquiries. 
call 0171-638 4141. 

At 65 years old. it's too much 
to expect Brown to match the 
explosive shows of the old 
days. There may be less of the 
fancy footwork, but the 
privilege of watching the 
Godfather of funk perform a 
string of legendary classics 
should be more chan enough to 
get your hips swingin’ and your 
shoulders shakin’. 


THE FILM 

THE GINGERBREAD MAN 

Robert Altman's rain-soaked 
adaptation of John Grisham’s 
novel. Kenneth Branagh - still 
parading his lago beard - plays 
an adulterous attorney who 
becomes involved with a 
mysterious waitress. 

“Earnest, fussy, self-enclosed 
Branagh sucks in energy like a 
cinematic black hole." said Boyd 
Tonkin. “A waterlogged venture 
in more ways than one." The 
New Statesman observed chat 
"...lashings of rain obscures 
much of the action and 
mercifully drowns a good deal 
of the banal dialogue," while the 
Financial Times compared 
Altman’s rendering of Grisham 
to “watching Mozart compose 
theme music from Starsky and 
Hutch". The Evening Standard 
murmured “despite Altman's 
thickening the mood to near 
obscurity with rain... the plot's 
mystifications are just there to 
serve the running time, not the 
revelations." 


The Gingerbread Man opened 
yesterday and is now out on 
general release, certificate 1 5. 
Running time, 1 1 5 minutes. 


Altman’s trademark 
improvising is sadly absent in 
this mediocre adaptation. 
Altman and Grisham prove to 
be a difficult pairing and this 
picture will leave fans of either 
unsatiated. The continual 
monsoon is not enough to 
divert viewers from the 
film's skimpy script and 
inappropriate casting. 



ON SUNDAY 



Oh Mrs Thomas! 

Caitlin, wife of Dylan, as she has never been seen before. 
Blake Morrison glimpses the wilder side of the poet’s wife 


PLUS 

To Greenland’s icy mountains for some 
hunting, shooting and fishing 
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^nn of the Common 

Agricultural Policy. rsthat 

^Ssides on all combine- ., 
harvested crops shomd 
become the same and, without 
its special support, lireeed will 
be uneconomic for British 

farmers. . .. 

At the moment they growrt 
mainly because of the subsidy, 
but also because it acts as a 
useful break-crop, preparing 
the ground for wheat the 
following year 

The seeds which form when 
the flowers have gone over 
are minute, and the crop 
generally yields less than a 
ton of seed per acre, 
compared with up to four tons 
for wheat 

Once, at the beginning of 
the cricket season every 
schoolboy used to scrape bis 
bat and give it a fresh coat erf 
linseed oiL 

Now the product is used for 
cattle feed and in industrial - 
processes such as the 
manufacture of linoleum. 
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Vintage Bury St Edmunds, 1998 

Vines were grown in Britain by the Romans, so why not cultivate them in the 
era of global warming? Patricia Cleveland-Peck visits a vineyard with potential 



Peter Macdiarmid, 


H ow commercially 
viable is grape- 
growing in this 
country? Well, 
Charles Macready, 
for one, is reason- 
ably optimistic. Together with his 
partner, Jillian Simm, he runs a 
Suffolk vineyard owned fay the 
National Trust 

It is set in the grounds of 
Ickworth House, that eccentric 
18th-century house that has the 
famous rotunda. 

The vineyard is situated in the old 
kitchen garden, an idyllic spot shel- 
tered by brick walls, overlooking the 
river Linnet and surrounded by 
tranquil parkland. 

For centuries, gangs of garden- 
ers toiled long and hard here to pro- 
duce fruit and vegetables for the big 
house, and now the somewhat 
smaller team of Charles and Jillian 
is labouring within the same walls 
to give the garden new life. 

Three years ago they came 
across this abandoned paradise 
and developed the idea of starting 
a vineyard. Jillian had studied hor- 


ticulture and viticulture, and was 
then managing the nearby Vfyken 
vineyard at Bury St Edmunds. 

“I also learned a lot from my 
father; who, after a visit to Australia 
in the Seventies, decided that wine 
production was the thing of the 
future,” she says. 

Charles interrupts with a Cali- 
fornian joke: “Ifyou want a small for- 
tune, the best way is to start with a 
large one and plant a vineyard..." 

Undeterred by such warnings, 
he and Jillian set to work. Charles 
took a year’s course In viticulture 
and the pair approached the Na- 
tional Trust with a proposal to 
convert the walled garden. “The 
Trust was keen and supportive," 
Charles recalls. 

The National TVust proved to be 
a model landlord, undertaking the 
mammoth task of clearing the foot- 
ings or some derelict greenhouses 
and providing 300 tons of topsoil to 
fill the holes. Charles and Jillian 
then set to. They prepared the soil 
and, as vines need support, hired a 
tractor and post-rammer and put in 
the first trellises themselves. 


“The job took the two of us two 
weeks in sub-zero temperatures,” 
Jillian remembers ruefully 

The next stage was ordering the 
vines from the specialist nursery in 
Luxembourg- 

Only a handful of grape types are 
suitable for cultivation in Britain, 
and they selected Bacchus and 
auxerrois and spent a whole day in 
May planting 2,000 tiny vines. They 
woke up the following morning to 
find that an unexpected late frost of 
-TC had killed a large proportion of 
the little plants. 

“Spring frost is one of the vine’s 
main enemies,” Charles explains. 
“In an older plant, only the buds are 
vulnerable; but because these were 
so young, the whole plant was 
killed.” There was nothing for it but 
to re-stock and start again. 

“We couldn’t give up, we’d in- 
vested too much,” Jillian adds. 
“Besides which, we knew the frosts 
couldn’t go on and on." 

The walled garden at Ickworth is 
flanked by two ancient frost- 
channelling walls that extend down 
to the river; which has been land- 


scaped into a lake. “These were bufit 
to divert frost from the garden - 
water raises temperature, so the 
frost doesn’t hang around,” Charles 
ex plains . “It doesn’t quite work- the 
hill opposite is higher and if sends 
down frost too - but undoubtedly it 
hdpsabiL.”.- - 

So is the venture viable? Having 
survived the loss of those first 
vines, three years on Charles and 
Jillian are optimistic. 

“We've had our first vintage," 
says Julian. “Only 300 bottles, but 
in 1990 we planted the other side of 
the vineyard with Rondo and pinot 
nair^ vines and these should produce 
our first red grape harvest this 
September AD being well, we can ex- 
pect some 4,000 bottles.” 

“It helps, of course, that we can 
market all the wine here through the 
National Trust," adds Charles. 

“The UK does produce good 
wine, and has done so for a long 
time." 

Accepted wisdom has it that tire 
Romans introduced viticulture to 
Britain. However, the UK Vine- 
yards Association reports that a 


prehistoric grape pip was found by 
archaeologists in Dorset suggest- 
ing that Bronze Age man may have 
been grovring vines. 

Wine-making >. by no means 
endedwiftr ffie'Tlbn^n^ f Min&tiy 
as 40 V in e ya rds w ere feddrded ^in* 
the' Domesday Boeku ty--. 

Even as late as the 18th century, 
Charles Hamilton of Painshill 
wrote- “My wine has a finer flavour 
than the best champagne.” 

■ Tt can be done," says Charles. : 

Visitors to Hie National Trust’s 
Ickworth Hous % Horringer, Bury St 
Edmunds (01284 735270), con see 
the vineyard as part of their visit 
The house and gardens are open 
from March to November; the gar - 
dens are open daily, between 10am 
and 5pm. 

Admissioncosts £520 for adults, 
£220 for children. Guided tours of 
the vineyard are held on the last 
Sunday in the month, from Ham 
to 12.15pm. These cost £6.50; the 
price includes a tasting of Ick- 
worth wine. Call the above num- 
ber to book. 


The giant in your footsteps 

Weekend walk: pay your respects to a famous chalk giant. By Sophie Poklewski Koziell 


THIS IS a gentle, circular walk 
through chalk downland, around the 
wide valley of the Ceme rivet It 
starts at Cerne Abbas, at the strik- 
ing chalk-cut figure of a giant He is 
the outline of a magnificent man, 
erect in every sense of the word, 
striding across the hillside, club in 
hand. Despite his neolithic appear- 
ance, there is some doubt as to how 
old he really is: some think he is 
Roman (AD200-ish), some even 
think he may be only about 200 years 
old. Whatever his origins, he is a 
true giant in all proportions and lo- 
cals still swear that sleeping with- 
in its sight works a powerful fertility 
spell for women. 

Starting at the viewpoint for the 
giant on the A3 52, follow the signs 
to the picnic area, then walk past it 
and turn right on to a footpath, just 
before the stone bridge, fellow the 
river Cerne into the village, and turn 
into Long Street This is a histori- 
an's dream: nearly every house is 
of a different era and style. 
Thatched roofs join slate, and brick 
lies alongside stone, flint and tim- 
ber Look out for the early 19th- 
century mapy-paned shop fronts op- 
posite the New Inn. The village store 
is full of local advertisements - 
from pick-your-own to a toenail- 
cutting service (£5). 

Turn left after the Red Lion pub 
into Abbey Street, towards the 


church of St Mary the Virgin. This 
has some unusual painted wall 
texts inside, and some rather worn, 
wide-mouthed, monster corbels on 
the outside. Opposite the church 
stands a row of splendid 15th- 
century houses. Their roofs dip 
and curl; the beams haphazardly 
support bulging walls. 

Cany on up the street, past the 
well-stocked duck pond to the re- 
mains of the Benedictine abbey ^ -wefl 
worth a look, at the cost of a small do- 
nation in the honesty box. Continue 
through the arched gateway into 
the graveyard and follow the signs to 
St Augustine's weLL Surrounded by 
crumbling medieval walls, and 
draped with ferns and ivy with clear 
water running down through a series 
of shallow ponds, this makes a tran- 
quil spot for a brief pause. 

Numerous myths surround the 

sprin g, hut, the mnst. amusing is that 
St Augustine, on his round of evan- 
gelising, asked some thirsty shep- 
herds what they desired to drink: 
water or been They piously ans- 
wered “water”, whereupon the saint 
struck the ground with his staff 
and a spring sprang up. Wrong ans- 
wer; I suppose. 

Retrace your steps to the arched 
gateway and then take the path 
marked on the wooden post - 
“Giant’s Hill", Once out of the grave- 
yard, head diagonally up across the 



jy^BLAND'. 

.5 miles. ' ' English Channel' 

field past many curious lumpy 
mounds. These are the remains of 
the original abbey. Keeping the 
fence on the left, walk to the end of 
the field and climb the stile. Him left 
on to a bridleway that leads gently 
up Giant’s HDl fair half a mile. At the 
top of the hill, follow the bridle path 
arrows, keeping the fence on your 
left, for about 200 yards. Then turn 
sharp left through the small gate and 
straight out across the field. At this 
pointyou will see fine views across 
the valley. 

Hallow the bridle path past the 
little wood on the right, down the 
slope and through the gate. Hoe the 


path drops steeply before curving 
right. Continue on the path for 
three-quarters of a mile, across the 
chalk downland. Shortly after a 
small wood there are two gates: go 
through the first and turn left im- 
mediately. Carry on for half a mile 
until the path meets a partiality Tar- 
mac track. Turn left on to this track 
and continue downhill Minterne 
House can be seen down to the left 
in the valley bottom. About a quar- 
ter of a mile on, just after the end of 
a small wood, take the gate on the 
left into the field. The path is not 
dean but walk diagonally down, 
through the grazing sheep, to a 
gate on the right, mid-field. Then 
continue down to a small wooden 
gate beside a copse, where the path 
becomes dear again. Keep straight 
along the path over a ford, past the 
church and into Minterne Magna. 

Here it is possible to continue the 
walk through the gardens of 
Minterne House (entrance £2-£3). 
There is a wonderful, mile-long 
walk, well marked, that leads 
through the woodland valley< past 
s mall cascades and lakes. The gar- 
dens were landscaped by “Capabil- 
ity" Brown and are particularly 
known for their rhododendrons, 
magnolias and azaleas. 

To return to Cerne Abbas, 
continue left along the road, past 
Minterne House. 


After the next corner, pass 
through the gate on the right and up 
the hfll through an avenue of lime 
trees. After the gate at the top there 
is a small quarry ahead. Turn left 
and walk across this top field to- 
wards the gate at the for corner. 
After the gate, head for the top left- 
hand comer of the field, through a 
break in the hedge and on to a grassy 
bridle path. Him left and follow this 
path as it plunges down throu gh a 
wood and out through a line of ivy- 
hugged sycamore, on to a terraced 
road. Turn left and walk along the 
road. Ceme Manor House can be 
seen ahead. 

About a quarter of a mile before 
the house, take a footpath on the 
right that starts from the verge and 
goes up towards, and then behind, 
a line of trees. This footpath crosses 
the road and continues in a straight 
line towards Ceme Abbas, which 
can be seen in the distance. The 
path meets the road after a white 
gate. Him left, and continue until 
tiie road meets the large A352. 
Then turn right, and the parking 
area is visible just ahead. Ceme 
Abbas is well stocked with pubs and 
tea-houses to quench a variety of 
thirsts and appetites. 

Length qfioaIk.-5-6rmIes.Map: Ord- 
nance Survey Explorer in or OS 
L andranger 194 



No oue kDOWS the «ge of Dorset’s giant 5355 
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act of flooding 


an old lake 


in Cheshire 


has created 


a haven for 


wildlife. 


By Duff 


Hart-Davis 


A cynic might eas% de- 
scribe Blakemere 
Moss as a dirty great 
hole in the ground. 
Yet to me this huge 
bog in Delamere For- 
est Park, near Chester; is charged 
with mystery and excitement, es- 
pecially now that it is once again fill- 
ing with water after nearly two 
centuries of artificially induced 
drought 

When I first saw it 18 months ago, 
it immediately put me in mind of 
Conan Doyle’s prehistoric lost 
world. Then it was dry, but now its 
appearance is even more striking. 
Imagine a shallow, oblong crater; 80 
acres in extent surrounded by for- 
est All round its rim slender, 
straight-trunked Scots pines rise 
from tall banks, closing it off from 
surrounding civilisation and giving 
it an air of secrecy. 

In doudy weather sheets of black 
water gloomily reflect the ring of 
trees, and from far out in the lagoons 
come the screech and chatter of 
nesting birds. No matter that the 
noisiest creatures are only gulls: in 
this primeval setting the cacopho- 
ny could easily be emanating from 
leathery, bat-like flying reptiles with 
ai5-ftwingspan. 

The magic of Blakemere Moss 
derives from its antiquity, and from 
the extraordinary way in which na- 
ture formed it At the end of the last 
ice age, maybe 10,000 years agoi, two 
immense chunks broke off a re- 
treating glacier and settled on this 
site. Tbeir colossal w eigh t gradually 
forced down the ground beneath 
them and left two contiguous de- 
pressions known as kettle-holes, into 
which water drained from the land 
around, slowly forming a marsh 
Until early in the 19th century it 
remained one of Cheshire's num- 
erous meres, or mosses. Then the 
government of the day conceived the 
idea that the area should grow oak, 
to supply the Navy with ships’ tim- 
bers. Napoleonic prisoners were 
put to work digging drainage 





Blakemere Moss - to some, a dirty great hole in the ground, to others, an area charged with mystery and excitement 


ditches, but their labours were 
largely futile, partly because the 
underlying peat had accumulated in 
places to a depth of nearly 20 feet, 
and partly because there was only 
one exit channel from the entire 
bowl, so that the land never dried out 
enough to grow good trees. 

Enter the Forestry Commission, 
which, in the fifties, tried again and 
planted conifers, according to the re- 
ceived wisdom of the day. 

Yet these too failed to flourish, 
in spite of prodigious efforts to keep 
the ditches open, and in 1994 the 
commission took a momentous de- 
cision: to abandon all their attempts 
to produce a commercial crop. 

Instead, it was decided, the area 


should be returned to wetland. For 
men dedicated to growing trees, this 
meant a major mental adjustment 
- but down came the western hem- 
lock, sitka spruce and Scots pine, 
opening up a wide vista. Out went 
nearly 5,000 tons of timber Thou- 
sands more tons of lop and top were 
piled into heaps and burnt in the 
spring of 1997. A new concrete 
sluice was built to control the exit 
channel, »Tiri last summer boards 
were slotted in to dam the outflow. 

The result has been a spectac- 
ular success. As the water lews! rose 
and the lowest areas of the basin 
began to flood, birds poured in: 
gulls, ducks, geese, swans, 
moorhens and coots all found the 


new lagoons much to their liking. 
Fondweed - probably brought in on 
the birds’ feet - started to prolifer- 
ate, turning some areas brilliant 
green. Soon the place was alive with 
insects, dragonflies among them; 
swallows and swifts began hawking 
over the water 

Locals who regularly walk or 
cycle around the moss were thrilled 
by the change. In Ftehruaiy when 
the level had to be temporarily low- 
ered so that the foresters could fell 
a few more trees that were about to 
be flooded, the office was swamped 
by telephone calls from people de- 
manding to know where all the 
water was going. Now it is niching 
up again. Numberless small islands 


break the surface, but over the old 
ditches the water is probably eight 
feet deep. 

For Peter Rawtinson, the forest 
manager the easy physical part of 
the operation is over. 

“Everyone can see that the 
mere's flooded." he says. “We've 
created a wonderful conservation 
site. But the question is, what’s 
going to happen next?” 

His future management options 
are fairly limited. He can control 
vegetation to some extent by rais- 
ing or lowering the water level, 
and one priority is to flood and kill 
the birch, which otherwise would 
take over much of the site. Yet con- 
flict wifl inevitably arise between the 


demands of different species, inund- 
ation will kill the birch trees quite 
quickly, but it will also kill other de- 
sirable plants in the lowest areas. 
As Mr Rawlinson says, he will “just 
have to watch and see how things 
develop as nature works out a new 
balance". 

One ambitious scheme - at the 
moment no more than a gleam in his 
eye -is to connect Blakemere with 
other mosses in the forest by digging 
channels that could act as wildlife 
corridors. A particular target is 
Black Lake, which supports a colony 
of rare, white-faced dragonflies and 
lies less than half a mile away. 

The project has provided a gold- 
en opportunity for Anya Moon, a 


TbmPUstcm 

postgraduate student at Stafford- 
shire University, who is making a 
two-year study of flora and fauna, 
and of the chemical properties of 
the moss. Already she has made 
one exciting discovery - of sundew, 
the tiny carnivorous plant with 
leaves fringed with red spikes, 
which curl over to trap insects. Until 
she spotted it, nobody realised it 
was present 

Yet Anya is by no means the only 
trained observer with eyes on Blake- 
mere. In three years, by a single bold 
stroke, the Forestry Commission 
has turned the clock back two cen- 
turies, and specialists in many coun- 
tries are watching eagerly to see 
how the great experiment evolves. 
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Ways to beat the 
wee biting beasts 

They swarm in thousands and they want your 
blood. No, not vampires - Highland midges. 
Daniel Butler is itching to tell you about them 


“DON'T EAT bananas. Uy stick- 
ing sprigs of bog myrtle behind 
your ears,” advises the Scottish 
Iburist Board jokingty. They are 
referring to methods of re- 

peflmg the midge -or; to be pre- 
cise, the Highland midge, 
Culicoides vmpunctatus. This 
is responsible for the tide of dis- 
comfort experienced by thou- 
sands of visitors to the west 
coast of Scotland each year. 
Lodi Broom FM even broad- 
casts a midge forecast (based 
mainly on weather conditions). 
This started as a joke, but has 
struck a chord. 

Even so, entomologists 
plead that the problem should 
be put into perspective. Ebr 
most of C impunctatus's life 
cycle, it is harmless, wintering 
as larvae in damp top-soil, 
living on decaying plant matter 
and emerging in early summer 
to feed an nectac It is during its 

second breeding cycle that 
problems begin. 

Although the males are veg- 
e tarian, females need blood to 
breed their eggs. They identify 
their prey by the heat and car- 
bon dioxide given out by all 
mammals. Normally, this 
comes from horses, cattle and 
deer; but a midge intent on re- 
production is not choosy. If a 
h uman being wanders into 
range at the appropriate point, 
it is a case of all donations being 
gratefully received. 

The result is economically 

damaging to many areas of the 

western Highlan ds. It is almost 


impossible to assess the full 
impact, but it is undoubtedly 
huge. Forestry workers are 
particularly badly affected be- 
cause the insects fly through- 
out the day in the cool damp 
shade beneath the trees. 
According to one estimate, at 
the height of the season 
midges can account for a 20 per 
cent cut in productivity; with 
logging gangs forced to stop 
work because of the nuisance. 
Similarly, anglers trying to 
make the most of the early 
morning and evening clash 
badly with the time of peak 
midge activity. 

“There are no hard figures, 
but there’s a lot of anecdotal ev- 
idence," says George Hendry, 
author of Midges of Scotland, 
“My book becomes a best-seller 
every summer and, apparently 
solicitors and estate agents tell 
people not to put big properties 
on the market during the midge 
season because it could put off 
rich American buyers." 

Not surprisingly, the insects 
are deeply unpopular - a feet 
♦hat, others have tried to cash 
in on. A recent pro-bat cam- 
paign by the Scottish Wildlife 
TYust boasted that every one of 
the forry flying insectivores 
consumes 10,000 midges a 
night “It was a good way of 
boosting a mammal with an 
image problem," laughs Alison 
BlacksreDr a midge expect at the 
University of Dundee. 

-But, unfortunately most 
bats hunt later than the main 






midge flight, just as warblers, 
swallows and nightjars miss toe 
best opportunities during day- 
light Nope, the beasties that 
bite you have far too few preda- 
tors for human comfort” 
Martin Harvey, an inverte- 
brate conservationist at the 
Wildlife Trust says not all 
midges should be tarred with 
the same brush as the Highland 
midge. “There’s one totally 
harmless speries that breeds in 
limestone pavements and is 
on the EITs biodiversity action 
plan,” he says. 

“In fact of the 150 biting 
midges and 300 non-biting 
species, just one is responsible 
for virtually all the problems, 
life should try to maintain some 
sort of perspective on any 
tfifSculties that may exist” 
ftfidges shun bright, dry or 
winfly conditions and are at 
their worst around dawn or 
dusk. Bites can be avoided by 
staying indoors during these 
critical periods. Even so, almost 
everyone visiting the affected 
regions (and these include 
most damp, vegetation-rich 
areas), will find themselves 
bothered at some point 
According to Fred Silver, 
who works in the heart of 
midge country at The 
Stornoway Gazette, the best 
answer is stoicism: “I was 
brought up in Lancashire, 
where vast clouds of them 
usqfeto wait at the garden 
gaCiT You just had to run 
through them and bear it" he 








says. “Even up here, where 
they're really bad, the old peat- 
cutters used to swear by work- 
ing though it alL ‘Never 
scratch’ was their answer ” 
More delicate souls may be 
tempted to rely on the phar- 
macist’s shell but George 


Hendry says there are only 
two reasonably effective prod- 
ucts licensed by the US Food 
and Drug Administration 
(FDA). Neither is totally satis- 
factory, mainly because the 
powerful chemicals can be ab- 
sorbed through the skin. 


“There are plenty of herbal po- 
tions and elixirs that come out 
each year; but these tend to be 
marketing gimmicks that dis- 
appear almost as soon as they 
arrive,” he says. 

“A couple of years ago some- 
one efid produce a cream, based 


on the natural repellent bog 
myrtle, but extracting this 
proved to be too expensive." 

The only alternative is a 
semi-natural product, dtronel- 
la, used for 60 years. But this 
has the drawback of turning 
skin yellow over time. 


What's On This 

WEEKEND 


MEET MISS Pearl and Master Mussel and flap 
your fins at the Fish Steppers’ Dance at the Oys- 
ter Festival this weekend at Whitstable -the 
town that has been famous for its oysters since 
Roman times. The Sea Scouts will bring in a 
ketch ful of oysters to parade round the town be- 
fore they are distributed to Whitstable’s pubs, 
restaurants and cafes. On Thursday there is a 
procession from St Peter’s Church down to the 
sea, where a Blessing of the Waters ceremony 
takes place in honour of St James, patron saint of 
sailors. 

The Whitstable Oyster Festival runs from 25 July 
to 2 August The Landing of the Oysters parade 
and dance will be held on Saturday 25 July from 
lpm. The Blessing of the Waters ceremony . 
Thursday 30 July at 7pm. More festival informa- 
tion is available on 01227 265666. 

SALLY KlNDBERG 



The voracious 
Highland midge, 
blood-sucking 
scourge of workers 
and tourists in 
some of Scotland’s 
most beautiful and 
picturesque 
countryside 

JL Mason/ 
Ardea London 


So is there an effective 
midge cure in sight in the fore- 
seeable future? Apparently not, 
according to Alison Blackwell 
“Research into midges is 
underfunded,” she sighs. 

“Most of the basic work was 
done way back in the Fbrties, 
but then the money dried up. 
Of course, we’re itching to 
build on it all.” 

■Midges qf Scotland’ by George 
Hendry, is published by 
Merkat Press, price £4.95 
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Treat your feet to some serious therapy and in no time at all they’ll look good enough to slip into the slinkiest of sandals 


How can you put your best foot forward without a bit of tender loving 


Where to go to 
treat your feet 

Here are some of the best places 


to get your feet into condition 


treat at Harvey Nichols (London 
branch 0171-201 8610, Leeds 0113 
2440212) involves immersing your 
feet in a special salts whirlpool. 
They are then moisturised, 
pumiced and old nail varnish is 
removed before cuticle cream is 
applied and the nails are 
trimmed, filed and varnished A 
one-hour pedicure using Aveda 
products costs £30. 

THERE ARE 60 Scholl Total Fbot- 
care Centres (call 01582 443300 for 
your nearest centre) nationwide 
and they exist as a health chib for 
feet Chiropody treatments, foot- 
care products, Scholl footwear 
and free foot examinations 
shoe-fitting services are all avail- 
able. A visit to a Scholl chiropodist 
consists of a foot bath, toenail 
trim, rough skin exfoliation, corn 
and callous removal and a relax- 
ing massage to moisturise and 
tone the feet and lower legs. A 
session lasts around 30 minutes 
and costs from £20. 

THE SANCTUARY Day Spa in 
Coyent Garden (0171-420 5151), 
which is exclusively for women^ 
has two foot treatments. The 
first is a luxury foot treatment 
which lasts for approximately 45 
minutes and involves a foot spa, 

scrub, massage and paraffin wax 

heat treatment It costs £25 for 
members and £30 for non- 
members. The reflexology treat- 
ment lasts for about an hour and 
costs £40 for members or £48 for 
non-members. 

A VISIT to Le Grain de Beaute 
(0171-259 9560) is said to be like 
giving the body a holiday in the 
south of France and pedicures 
here hare one of the best repu- 
tations in London. The £30 


pedicure involves one and a quar- 
ter hours of foot spa. dead skin re- 
moval, scrubbing, cutide tidying 
massage and painting. The 
deluxe pedicure takes about the 
same amount of time, costs £35, 
and includes having the feet soft- 
ened in special warm boots. 

THE GREEN Room (call 0171-937 
6595 for the nearest salon) uses 
only Body Shop products (01903 
731500 for the nearest stockists) 
and there are four foot treatments 
to choose from. The leg and foot 
refresher lasts 30 minutes and 
costs £19.50; the pedicure lasts 45 
minutes and costs £20; the hand 
and foot massage lasts 15 minutes 
and costs £10; while the express 
pedicure lasts 15 minutes and 
costs £10. 

AMAZING NAILS, at 21 South 
Molton Street, London (0171-355 
3634), is run by Midge EDen 
who has pedicured Barbara 
Streisand’s toes, no less. First the 
feet are checked to see whether 

you need a chiropody treatment 
with Gillian Michael of John Bell 
and Croydon (04325 144138). 
A ~ terwan i s - the feet are sprayed 
with a sterilising foot spray; then 
washed, dried, polished, exfoli- 
ated and oiled. A mask is put on 
the toenail to dean, sterilise, re- 
move apy discolouration and con- 
dition the nail before it is filed 
feet are exfoliated, scrubbed, 
dea^ed, moisturised and revi- 
talised and then the toenails are 
painted from a choice of 250 


and single 
£7.95, ora s< 
used toge 


T hat moment when you 
come home with tired, 
red-hot feet and plunge 
them into cool water so 
that they almost sizzle is 
probably the dosest many of us get 
to giving our feet any attention at al 
The feet are one of the most ne- 
glected parts of the body so it is no 
wonder that many people cannot 
bear to look at their toes, let alone 
expose their feet to the world. 

Looking after your feet will not 
only get them presentable enough 
to slip into the latest summer san- 
dals, it may also improve your gen- 
eral well-being. The foot carries 
many sweat glands, and some be- 
lieve that dealing any blockages 
may have beneficial effects on your 
whole body. 

Fialguni Raja, a senior chiropodist 
for Scholl, recommends that people 
see a chiropodist every six to 12 
months, more often if necessary. 
“People do most damage to their feet 
by trying to carry out chiropody 
treatments themselves, by running 
around outside with bare feet and by 
neglecting to wash and thoroughly 
dry their feet every day,” she says. 
If you think it is time your feet had 
a check up, the Society of Chiropo- 
dists and Podiatrists (0171-486 3381) 
can help you find your nearest state 
registered chiropodist. 

Some take the theory that you are 
what your feet are even further, by 
using reflexology, a form of com- 
plementary medicine that treats 
the body by massaging the feet Spe- 
cific reflex points are said to corre- 
spond with specific parts of the 
body and massaging the feet is gen- 
erally thought to be beneficial to suf- 
ferers of ailments such as stress and 
migraines. A treatment usually costs 
between £15 and £25 and lasts for an 
hour. For £1.50, the British Reflex- 
ology Association, at Monk’s Or- 
chard, Whitboume. Worcestershire, 
WR6 5RB. will send you a list of 
registered reflexologists. 

If you’d rather start with some- 
thing less radical, a regular pedicure 
is the ideal way to keep your toes in 
shape. Elizabeth Terry of the US 
style magazine In Style says: “Good 
pedicures are so affordable in the 
States that people have them regu- 
larly. not just as a special treat, but 
as part of good grooming." 

In Britain, however, a pedicure is 
seen as something of an extra- 
vagance. and it shows. Midge KBen, 
of Amazing Nails, has a pet hate for 
the bumpy, chipped toenails she 
sees on the Tube. “That same foot 
could look a million dollars with a 


little care," she insists. According to 
KiUen's customers, when you finish 
a good pedicure it is as if you have 
taken off a second shoe. 

The OPE (0181-868 3400) keeps a 
list of registered pedicure salons 
throughout Britain but if you would 
rather care for your feet in the 
privacy of your own home, there are 
several products worth trying. Scholl 
products are well known, but a 
clever recent addition is the new 
Fbesh Step range, designed with 
odour-shy women in mind. 

The tiredest of toes wfll also ben- 
efit from adding some Olygist pow- 
der to water and stepping into the 
cloudy, cassis-smelling foot-soak to 
cleanse, deodorise, soothe and re- 
lieve sore soles. It even doubles up 
as a foot talc, for dry feet 

Or you could slip into Borgh- 
ese's (01273 400085 for stockists) spa 
socks, available for £3950 from Au- 
gust These have a patented polymer 
lining that was originally used by 
medics to aid the healing process 
after hand surgery. Their skin hy- 
dra tors, revitalisers and strength- 
eners are activated by body 
temperature, and the smell of the 
grapeseed ofl. vitamin E, olive ofl and 
jojoba oil is lovely. The feet will feel 
revitalised after 45 minutes but 
they can be worn overnight 

On a final note, it is reassuring to 
hear from KHlen that even the best- 
dressed feet sometimes need a bit 
of TLC. Apparently, a certain style 
of expensive designer sandal has 
been causing many a fashionable 

foot to hobble down to her salon this 

summer in search of repair. 


FOOT 

Notes 


1 . Soak your feet for four to 
six minutes and then slough 
off dead skin with a foot file, 
three or four times a week. 

2. Dry between the toes 
properly and use a powder. 

3. Make sure your toenails 
are trimmed straight across 
to avoid ingrowing nails. 

k. Apply a special foot 
moisturiser rather than a 
normal hand or body lotion. 
5. If you suffer from smelly 
feet, avoid wearing damp 
shoes, use an anti-perspirant 
and choose cotton socks. 


footnotes 
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Clockwise from top left: 

Flip-flops from Johnny Loves Rosie (0171-247 
1496). At a special price of £7.95 to Independent' 
renders, including P&P. 

Toenail scissors, £1.29, Superdrug (0181-684 
7000) 

Toe separators. 85p, Superdrug (0181-684 7000) 
Olygist foot soak, £3-50/100g, Lush (mail order 
01202 668545) 


Fresh Step Foot Spray and Fresh Step Shoe 
Spray, both £2.75, Scholl (01582 443300 for 
stockists) 

Philosophy footnotes pumice foot scrub, £11, 
Space NK (0171-299 4999) 

Fbot Steps pumice Stepping Stone. £2, Virgin 
Vie (0870 9099092) 

Diamancel foot file, £25, Space NK (0171-299 
4999) 
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Walking back to happiness^ 

We neglect them, force them into tight spaces for hours at a time, put all our weight o n them and still ex P ■ 

to carry us around. No wonder our feet hurt. Rhiannon Batten thinks it is high tune we tookcareotouj 
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Designers in pebble dash 


Top right: light some 
Peace Aroma Incense 
;• ; x .. Sticks and burn them 

V^ i^ tf r: In a pebble bolder, £10 

gjj ffllffi jlfr. . . for both. Or you could 
ilf^g OB aL- - . light a pebble candle, 
£12. Both are available 
^Qh| mail order from Virgin 
Vie. Middle left: even 
^M| the most sleek of 
■HB homes can get in on 
£$£> beach style with these 
./ j aluminium pebble 

Ay iff door handles from 
. 'jF 9 ^~ Bombay Duck. Small 
' ' ~vx ^-5®* medium £3.50 

wtffESfi£: ■*■.: j and large £5. Near left: 
••»:**■ '&*pL pebbles. £1.50/500g, 

* igp5£*-£ : - *2 Habitat Give new life 
V ■ <•. to a favourite planter 

. .. '■- •, by filling it with 
*, } ** pebbles (centre left), 

p." . .tl- < or simply scatter some 
A" .:<^: '- ^ ' scented pebbles, £6 
PC r hag, throughout 
Aj^-.' i the house, all Habitat 
...» *v.- _ 


I love your pebbles - did you 
bring them back from 
Devon?' 1 would not long ago 
have been perfect dinner 
party banter; but as stones 
big and small become the 
latest must-have accessory for the 
home and garden, it is as likely as 
□ot this summer to be met with a 
half-embarrassed chuckle: “Um. no, 
in fact the little green ones are 
Habitat, the shiny browny ones are 
Conran Shop and I bought the rocks 
in Salisbury’s Homehase." 

It’s back to nature with a 
vengeance - and rocks are fast be- 
coming as much a feature of the 
modern interior as slate-lined bath- 
rooms and zinc work surfaces. 

With post-modern irony, the wave 
of naturalism that is sweeping us to 
the millennium is being satisfied as 
much from the clean shelves of 
high-street retailers as from stone- 
hunting quests along Britain's 
coasts and hills. After all. lugging 
even the most wondrous lump of 
stone along two kilometres of moor- 
land is no easy feat - though it may 
turn out to look magnificent as a 
centre-piece on the dining-table. 

That is one reason why Steven 
Einhora - who sells by mail order 
from his eponymous design shop, 
and retails wholesale to the likes of 
Fteui Smith and John Lewis - is 
doing so well 

Although he does produce special 
stone-based nail chairs on com- 
mission, this leader in the new 
Stone Age trend keeps mainly to 
easily manageable pieces. “Most 
people want something they can 
carry away with them.'’ he points 
out, reasonably enough. 

The interior of his shop on Is- 


Natural stone around the home is the latest fashion but there is no need to make a 
a lengthy excursion to the beach. Just visit your local design store. By Karen Falconer 


fingtatfs Upper Street has a peace- 
ful glow from candles flickering out 
of neat holes cut in smooth grey 
Cumbrian stones. These candles 
start at £16.45 and firestones cost 
from £37 each. Because of the very 
nature of stones, each purchase is 
different Often people end up 
spending half an hour choosing the 
one they want 

“We get our rocks two or three 
times a year; mainly from Bird Is- 
land, a nature sanctuary in Cumbria. 
They wash up on the beach, so they 
are quite varied It's a renewable 
source, so we aren’t ravaging the 


countryside, but we select all the 
stone that comes here.” 

Elsewhere, rocks are popular in 
other guises. At the Conran Shop 
chiselled- out pink, as well as grey, 
rocks, costing from £10.50, make 
homes for flowers and candles; 
bowls display an array of polished 
Chinese pebbles, from £4J>0, while 
plain-glass^ vases are half-filled with 
stones before bring topped with 
lilies or even a Spike light 

At Habitat, pebbles are sold in 
pale Hue, white and Mack, while lava 
is used for shallow concrete bowls 
and planters. 


“They are hand-carved from 
ancient Javanese lava stone, 1 ’ ex- 
plains a spokeswoman. “It adds 
mystique.” 

Others take the pebble theme to 
its modern conclusion. Bombay 
Duck, for example, is producing 
aluminium pebble door handles, 
while Virgin Vie sells Swedish stones 
as candle holders and fragrance 
burners, and a synthetic option too: 
packets of porous, biscuit-fired day 
pebbles with five different scents to 
perfume the room and names such 
as peace, cherish and glee. 

“They’re inspired by a natural 


pebble found on the river bed 
smoothed by the wind, waves and 
hands of time,” chants the in-store 
labelling: 

Rocks and stones have long been 
regarded as almost sacred: pagan 
symbols of endurance and strength; 
the foundation and soul of the gar- 
den and house in Japanese philo- 
sophy. “Stones come from the 
beginning of time. They harbour the 
gods and some of the primal ener- 
gy from earliest times,” says Sarah 
Shurety, of the Fteng Shui Company. 

“On a table, without cluttering; 
they bring peace. And, they are a 


traditional present for an elderly per- 
son because of their longevity." 

But can a factoiy-produced, scent- 
ed stone ora bargain bag of coloured 
pebbles play on the same feelings of 
purify and primal energy that peo- 
ple associate with the real thing? 

“I can understand some people 
thinking, ‘I didn’t buy my dishes of 
pebbles; mine are real 1 ,” admits a 
Conran Shop spokesperson. “They 
are pure, simple and natural Part 
of that whole feeling of going back.” 
Bought or found, others insist, 
they are all about the urban flow of 
life; anyway, it’s almost impossible 


GOOD THING 
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Start the day on a sensible note and 
make sure you find your way into 

work with a mug or two - £4.99 each - 
of tea from an A-to-Z teapot, £19.99, 
from Brats f 0171 -351 7674 for mail 
order). 



Mad Thing 


FOR FASTIDIOUS 
travellers, or anyone who 
is too lazy to find their 
way to a washbasin - or 
into a packet of wet wipes 
- a new product has 
arrived on the shrives to 
help you on your way. NO 
H^O is an essential item 
to keep in your pocket this 
summer because its 
special gel is formulated 
to dean hands without 
adding water It costs 
£2.75, plus 75p p&p, from 
Opal London limited 
(0181-208 0708 for mail 
orderi . 



Shop Talk 


IMAGINE A cross between the shops at 
the Ihte and London Zoo and you win 
have a good idea of the kind of things on 
sale at Fitch's Aik, actress Suzaimah 
Fbllow’s contemporary art gallery. 

Current items for sale include a Helen 
Kemp cat woman ceramic, £85; a glass 
penguin bowl by Julia Iinstead, £350; and 
colourful elephant tableware by Kanjana 
Nicholas, from £32. The best thing is that 
a percentage from each sale goes 
towards the Born Free Foundation, 
which campaigns for the conservation of 
endangered species. 

Fitch’s Ark, 6 Clifton Road, Little Venice, 
London, W9 lSS (0171 266 0202) 

TIM STEIN 


to find enough of similarly tinted 
pebbles on the beach - even if you 
have the time. And, naturally, 
pebbles are good sellers. 

In the stone league, connois- 
seurs will always prefer the personal 
find, imbued with the perfect mem- 
ory: Devon pink for a craggy look; 
Lakeland green for chunky green 
slate; Chisel Beach for Portland 
stone; Norfolk for amber brought 
across from the Baltic; the 
Northumberland coast for jet Lyme 
Regis for fossils - but it takes a long 
time to find a significant collection, 
particularly as more and more 
people start to look. 

So, whfie an exquisite stone from 
a shop will never hold the memories 
of the perfect boulder found on a 
lusty holiday stroll on top of the Sier- 
ra Nevada, or an unspoilt beach in 
the wilds of Scotland, with a little at- 
tention to geology you can stSl scup- 
per the sniffs of the rock snobs with 
the tale of your own acquisitions Ice 
Age journey across the North Sea 
many millions of years ago. 

Steven Einhorn <0171-359 4977) 
is at 210 Upper Street. London 

Phone 0645 334433 for your 
nearest Habitat store 

The Conran Shop (0171 589 
7401) is at 81 Fulham Road, 
London 

Bombay Dock products are 
available mail order on 0181 749 
7000 

Virgin Vie has branches na- 
tionwide or phone 0870 9099092 
for mail order 











Hanging out with 
the in crowd 


I mages people have of ham- 
mocks tend to go together 
with pictures of palm trees, 
cocktail umbrellas, beach 
wedding brochures and exot- 
ic semi-dad beauties. However; this 
is all set to change with foe new 
styles of hammocks that are cur- 
rently monopolising the breeze in 

British gardens. 

For those in the know, the ham- 
mock is becoming an essential gar- 
den accessory and rightly so. There 
is something intrinsically pleasur- 
able about drifting gently in the open 
air, cocooned on all sides, com- 
pletely relaxed. In more temperate 
countries, the hammock has al- 
ways been used for a host of func- 
tions and it is this variety that gives 
it its charm. Whether it is a bed or 
basket design, single or family size, 
made in sisal and cotton, nylon or 
even silk, the hammock is end- 
lessly versatile. 

And if you are into hammocks, 
then Merida in Mexico is the place 
to shop. There are vast numbers of 
hammock shops there, all selling 
their wares in dazzling colours and 
styles. However; you do not have to 
hop on to a plane to set yourself up 
for a summer of swaying. The cur- 
rent popularity of hammocks in 
Britain is shown by the range avail- 
able over here. 

Ebr the ultimate in style, head to 
Purves and Purves in London (0171- 
580 8223 for mail order) for a 
hammock suspended from an extra- 
ordinary; banana-shaped teak frame. 
The whole thing costs £595 but you 
can buy the teak frame for £450 or 
the hammock, which comes in green 
or cream, for £145. 

However; you do not have to 
spend such a lotto get a good ham- 
mock. The range of hammocks at 
Neptune (01249 656467) starts at 
£39.95 for both the classic ham- 
mock. and a Brazilian hammock. 
Comfortable hammock-style chairs 


Hammocks are not just for holidays. 
By Rhiannon Batten 



Top: The ultimate hammock, £595 from Purves and Purves. 
Bottom: More affordable Neptune hammocks start at £39.95 


are £59.95 and Neptune can also sup- 
ply A-frame supports, tree-fixing 
kite and wall-fl ying kits. 

Elsewhere, Tumi (01225 446100 for 
mail order) sells children's ham- 
mocks for £19.95. hanging chairs for 
£29.95 and cotton hammocks from 
£2950. The Source (0171-937 2626 for 


enquiries) has a blue-and-cream- 
striped cotton hammock for £24.95 
and the General Trading Company 
(0171-730 0411) currently has bright- 
ly checked hammocks from El Sal- 
vador for £3950. P ukka Palace (0345 
666660 for mail order) has a blue- 
and-white-checked hammock for 
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£25 and the Traditional Garden Sup- 
ply Company catalogue (0870 600 
3366, 24-hour order line) has a 
bleached cotton drill hammock for 
£49.95, wall-fixing kits for £4.95 each, 
tree-fixing kits for £195, and A- 
frame kits for £27.95. 

Fbr more of the same, Azteca 
(0131-229 9368) sells a double ham- 
mock for £26.95 and the Mexican 
Hammock Company (0181-880 7090) 
may well be worth a try, but there 
are some other innovative ham- 
mocks on sale. Happy Harfs Happy 
HammocksTM are sold at 
Alternatives in Wallingford (01491 
834338). Made from big, strong rope, 
they come in all different colours and 
two sizes - a single costs £3250 and 
a double costs £3750 - with helpful 
instructions such as: “Getting out 
from a low position is most easily 
done by putting both feet out on the 
same side of your Happy Hari’s 
Happy HammockTM, grabbing one 
end and pulling yourself up and out” 

While we are on that point the 
trick to getting into your hammock 
is to straddle it and then sit down in 
the middle, as long as the hammock 
is low enough to the ground to be 
able to do so. 

And for anyone who has been put 
off investing in a hammock because 
they cannot think where to hang it, 
the solution may be to try one of the 
most innovative hammock com- 
panies, Hoho (0181-870 4090), which 
has developed a telescopic, an- 
odised al uminium frame that is 
light and small enough to fit into a 
bag, and can be carried anywhere. 
For £245, which includes the king- 
size Mexican sling, you can use 
your hammock any time, in any 
place. Hoho also does chairs for £75. 
Hang them from a tree in the sum- 
mer or take them indoors and hang 
from a beam in the house for a comfy 
winter hideaway. 

Now. what was it Happy Hari said 
about getting out of your hammock? 



If your hammock needs a home to hang from, — _ - , 

for £39,90 from Neptune, which also does combinations of tree- ana 


are available 
Hfixing kits to suit you 
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Innovative Hoho hammocks, £245, are strong enonj 
enough to fit into a carrying bag so that yon can re 



for two people but 
; in your hammock 


it and small 
reveryon please 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


CLASSIFIED: INDEPENDENT TRADERS 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


World’s best Poetry contest! 
Up TO £20,000 IN PRIZES THIS YEAR! 

S Breakthrough 

Poetry Contest 

H ave you ever written a poem from vour heart? Does it cap- 
ture a special mood? Is your poem funny? Insightful? Filled 
with hope? Is it worth sharing? YOU BET IT fS . This is 
your valuable opportunity to have your poem published, win up to 
£1 ,000 cash, and let the world hear vour work. 


T he Poetry Guild announces an international call for entries to aid 
us in finding poets to publish in our latest anthology. Each year we 
dedicate one or more hardbound anthologies to aspiring authors who 
may have not yet been published. == 

There is nothing for you to do. Just Contest Rules: 

send us your original poem, your i. send one original poem. 20 lines or 
name and address, and you could P rtnted ^ t VP ed - ®V 

win. The Poetry Guild will submit 1!? «... . 

your work to its panel of judges 3 . Accept Criteria: entries must 

and notify you by post or their be legible and cannot contain 

decision in about 35 working days. profanity. 

All accepted entries will be pub- *■ LT*?. “J"* old m,,sl 

r ■ , I, r i inciuoe parent s name. 

Ushed in an upcoming hardbound 5. up to 20 contests per year, each 
anthology. 1st place winners will will award one winner £1,000, plus 
receive a £1 .000 cash prize. Over ^ "“f* Memlon m 
2,000 Honourable Mention prizes nere arenofeesto enter, contest is 
will also be awarded in 1998. open to ail, except current or past 

employees of The Poetry Guild and 

1 . their families, 

s your poem worth money? 

■ . « m - Man foot entry wrtn your Uflifi, 

It could be... a stamp is all it telephone and complete address on 

cakes to find out. This could be front of poem to: 

your chance to get published. This The Poetry Guild 

is your chance to let others discover 

your talent for expression. This is Marlborough, Witts SNS 2HP j 
your chance to wm the praise of or. you may use our website at j 
your family, your friends and your www.poeoygulld.com. 

fellow poets worldwide. j 


Hie 1998 Poetry Guild’s Official Call for Entries 

Unpublished and published poets are welcome. No purchase Is required to 
enter or win the contest Authors retain all rights to their work. 


House & Home 

We Make Sofas and Sofa Beds 

See your Sofas and Chairs being made 
By Craftsmen and Women 

Choose your Sofa or Chair and Fabric. Leave the rest to ns. 
Made to Measure 

Vast choice of fabrics. All leading Brand names. Sandersons, Monkwell, 
Osborne and Little, Liberty and many others. Open 7 days 

Letting, Contract and 
Interior Designers 
Welcome 
Re-Upholstery 
Curtains and 
Divan Sets? 

Certainly! 




We w ill beat any other price of a comparable quality 


Call the FACTORY SHOP at Poetstyfe Ltd- 
Unit 1 Bayford Street, Mare SL, 
Hackney, London E8 3SE 1 Nr Well SU 
Tel: 0181 533 0915 2 lines Fax: 0181 985 2953 


House & Home 


Parker Knoll 


Housed Home 



Minty*Ercol 

Cintique 

G»Plan owners 




We are also 

spectates In 1 

RE-UPHOLSTERY ^ 


TAILORED 

COVERS 

These are NOT 
stretch covers 
but perfectly 
fitting tailored 
covers, cut 
precisely to the 
size and shape 
ol each model 


offering a complete restor a tion service 
by our highly skilled craftsmen. 

Whether your 
furniture needs '■ 
tailored covers ^ 
lor a fresh jcg 
new look or « 

COmpiffOT EHKjBI 

re-upholstery w 
and renovation | 
Lynplanfstha « 
only name you need to know. 


1 am interested in TbBored Covers □ Re-uphoWaty □ 


FREE 

INFORMATION 
AND BROC HUR E 

pcs- ciuVch s? -eL I 

0181 
680 47501 



Make/model no. of my furniture. 


ti ^n-Plon , 


Send to Lmptan Ltd, Dept 90S 43 Imperial WS* Croydon CR8 4U» 



NEW CUSHIONS MATTRESSES MATTRESS 
Far duns, suites. Made to measure . u'ESLAib 
bench seanne etc. any see and |r» A separate 2 in. ucep 
Uncovered of with your individual layer for instant relief 
our own fined covers. comfort. on a loo hard bed. 

| fVBOTWNS DfliVBttD 7D VOUR D00A. (Fax: 0113 274 8102) 

f? PHONE 0113 274 8100 

w^osr for cofiwr bm^trr^jnnsunin: guu^nd^mcyaica 

Pteose send samp for colour hrodutre orpfme. 

Mr/MryMiss. -V 

prunusi — 

Address— B3 


Mr/MiwMise. . 

iCWlTUSl 

Address— 


FOAMI^'©^^ 2. I 

Unit Two, Wyther Lane Industrial Estate. * 
■ ■ Wyther Lane, Kjrkstoll. Leeds LS5 3BTJ 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 19 19 

For a free no obligation quote. 

• Direct from the manufactures jt 

• Next day installation available 

nationwide. JS • | 

• Senior buy : i ! 

• Sew or i y / 1 [ I j id 

reconditioned. 




GIVE YOUR LIFE A LIFT®! 


For Sales 


The NEW 
Erotic Catalogue 


A t last Catalogue Three is available. The 
first two editions of this Long-awaited 
little book sold over fifty thousand 
copies. This edition is bigger and bener, with 
over a Hundred pages and 120 illustrations, but 
STILL costs only £5.00. 

As i special introductory offer, we invite you to 
send for the catalogue and receive a fire copy of 
the acclaimed Erode REVIEW, Britain's fastest 
growing bi-monthly magazine, with writers such 
as Auberon Waugh, Susan Crosland, Barry 
Humphries, Michael Bywarer and Maria 
Alvarez. (Please note, both of these publications 
are sexually explicit.) 

£5Cheque(toB^orVisafttesfe^^ 

EPS, Dept mw, P0 Box 2712, London W1A 5AY. 
Freephone orderfine 0800 026 25 24 (you must quote 
‘Dept FTN" for the purposes of this offer) Fax 0171-437 
3528. Or browse our website at http:lwww.epsjOfg.uk 

the Erotic Print Society 


To advertise in this section 
please call John Beasley on 
0171 293 2344 or Andrew 
Wharton on 0171 293 2323. 


For Sales 

The Indiana Boot 

«... — inferrable it 

a slipper) 
nigged -and 
. Finished in 
ic waxy 
rbe Pore lie 
aproof and 
. laminate 
waiuuiv with high] 
specification insock for ultimate comfort. Fully 
guaranteed. Ideal for rambling and everyday wear. Sizes 
5-12 (38-47). £9950 including carriage main la n d UJK. 

SPE CIAL LIMITED OFFER WHILE 
gggrCjSTOCKS LAST £79.50 mr SB 

MBSEkse* Easy order line 61 18 WO 3804 
Dept IND Country Catalogue Ltd, 

16 Qmrcfa Street Cavrrsham, Reading. Berkshire RG4 HA U 


Fbshion 



POWER 

FOR 

PEDAL 

BIKES! 


Unusual Gifts 


yf. "E, IREE 

SEXY ADULT 
I ^MVPLEASURE 



When you’re tired of 
pedalling just switch 
on the 

SINCLAIR 2EM II 
and takeJ^K. ^ 


1h* ae*r IETA xdeet an ihr effort 
«i of qrditg. flaites hndwipdi a 
hrtac - takes hilh mtfi east. 

Hi fiance, intnaa or tu ueM. 
Let ZEBdoall the fan) wrt far y*». 
#FTTTB3 IN MINUTES 

• UP TO Hmph 

• SIMPLE TO USE 

• MAIMTOiwcEFRffi 

• 12 MONTHS GUARANTEE 

• UP TO 20 MIS RANGE 

• BATTERT RECHARGED 
FOR LESS THAN Ip 

HUIs disappear, 
headwinds vanish 
no more pushing 

WMTB OR PHONE NOW 
POA YOUR na mocHURE 

01933 

279300 

(BlIUB KSEUtH DD.fBEFt IN 321 
Q DBW6I0II ID. waiBfflqBPffl hb 



wfitwihpat s d iiea Bta l fiBBt, 

^]H2-]»8LS8i%Ne^Epn€ 
fen 1915. Ready firpaoufuL 
Snd^iSqafa. 
REMEMBER WHEi 
530 Pcriey Wny.IN fej 

CreyitooCRttWE S, 




House & Home 


Q Ui 

OASSIC 
HANGING BAIT. 

jSTfcWi mi 

- 

fam *1 ■ olM Rabble ■ «*«' nd 

n popAf far *iu a Ain. U 

»pnssda>«£2l. 
PnAerttaafliSl Beek&fetaos. 


Luxury Silk 
fops 


MVv£ 14^ 

AA *£9S5 

\ • pa ]Sjvb£5 

n 1\/ pteffp^p 

’ Y mum 

iMMpH 

Bd=I=f J LiflMYMlOBlpuwsi*. 

Rowid nack rnn a back 
btnn. Squam hem 

IaIEI «"T I -** c>rt ° - w gc — 
1IMD. Crtsre Bed. 

S 6tai*_ hmy. Jade. 

MavjUac. Ratal. Teto*. 

m Foohe*. Pate Pete pH. 
ideal n mv on tnruiM or 
iMVRctaB. Etegaraand 
I A 1 ptaM«toMV Hand or 

I i oeretanadihoMto. 
FOR OBDER OB 
MOCIWRE HSASE PHOH 
m 0171 274 338704s) 
VAX 0171 344 0008 
OR WRfTl TO 
WnUUBwVlFSffitB; 


areciAL OFFER 


I £6.95 


/ \f\frSs 

I Y 1 

Fun Refund W not ddll^tsd 

Pure sfl» saSn. wim ui 
■ aan-j bach, nton-cui sides. 
U|jaa etamfeama witfst and 
IraSMCT teos tor a parted »l 

Jade. Royal, and Pate 
FS. blue. Water 29--HP. 

flaps' Soft, smoodi and 
wreuooa. Fdsal gtft. 

iOR ORDER OR 
1 JT I BROCHURE PLEASE 
FROM 

m 0171 274 33471 Mb] 
NUC 0171 344 0000 

oi _ OR WRfTl TO 

1 RiiRKihiimtsai 
s r* 1 ™ »iu»wuVmbi 
O tepDUtoMivtniinhciMiiBaE 


HHifly ftiavngpeni ium i au f 
oo experience neceovy 

Gift ttudnn, nannul venun 
SW SW. AoevfVIn 


;js i .:ir° 1 - . Food&wmtT 


wrowtTAMaa), 
Te] 01935 82633S or 
fax 01 93 5 821230. 


FINE antique 
DINING TABLES 

A good selection of 19th centuiy mahogany 
extending dining J 

tables always 7fiU Antique* 

in Stock Auidaoil J 


* BenA* 

Library and 0!4tl 63f54fl63836f 

writing furniture also 

usually available. y 6 mins frmn J13 M4 

We endeavour to find the table you require. 


BEER 

for the person who thinks 

THEY HAVE EVQflTHPfG 
Hand Cxahcd Bos- 
Your uoi^uc mewagf jrtoieti an 
ibetabeL 

No addnKes or pnaervativea, 

free hspi 

ORDER NOW hr linkpv CHI 

*J3ftalBoiU«ai.95 - 

(In prewuttimi pstk) 

LUC Thr senke £4Jj' 

faRfaalhweay 

0*505 8502 67 


Musical Instruments 


SALE NOW ON. 
Grand Phnoa 
SJ fdass. PtwneNow 
0000 Otao 533. Butlv 
JW«. a Boriretey Square. London 
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Arcadia becomes a car park 



Durlston Head in Dorset 
holds many mementoes of 


its Victorian guiding spirit, 
George Burt. By 

Anna Pavord 


S wanage is a benign little 
south coast resort, at its 
zenith now, with holiday- 
makers thick on the fine 
sand beach, picnics laid 
out on tables in front of 
i the neat rows of beach huts, and 
j children in canoes capsizing shriek- 
ingly in the protected arm of the 
{ town’s harbour At the foot of humpy 

Ballard Down are the strange white 
rocks known as Old Harry and His 
Wife, landmarks for sailors along this 
stretch of coast On the horizon lies 
the whale shape of the Isle of Wight. 

Poking around Swanage is a plea- 
sure at any time (a good second- 
, hand bookshop, an excellent 
fishmonger with samphire for sale) 
but I had gone on a quest It was 
prompted by an absorbing piece that 
David Lambert, conservation officer 
for the Garden History Society, had 
written in the latest edition of the 
New Arcadian Journal. Arcadia in 
Swanage? It seemed unlikely. 

But one man, at least saw the 
town as the centre of the known uni- 
verse, a paradise on earth; and that 
was George Burt, the subject of one 
of Mr Lambert's essays. He was a 
t quarryman, a stonemason, nephew 
- of and heir to the great contractor 
John Mowlem, who, in the middle of 
the last century, remade vast tracts 
of London. Both were Swanage 
men. and both were hoarders. Be- 
fore the term “architectural sal- 
vage" had even been invented, these 
two were stockpiling the bits and 
pieces of London that they were busy 
knocking down, and bringing them 
back home to decorate and 
aggrandise their home territory. 

Once you get your eye in, you start 
seeing bits of Burtiana all over 
Swanage: stone Ionic col umns 
brought from Regent Street, a dock 
tower from London Bridge, and 
(you can scarcely miss it) the aston- 
.. ishing front of Swanage's Town Hall, 
^ a superb 17th century extravaganza 
that ori ginally decorated the Mer- 
cers’ Hall in the City of London. 

Before he retired from business, 
Burt built himself a grand mansion, 
Purbeck Houses in the High Street 
ItisnowahoteL Thehandsome ent- 
rance came fromGrosvenor Place . 
CMowiem’s men were working at 
Hyde Park Corner in 1883). The 
house itself was faced with granite 
chippings left over from the steps of 
the Albert Memorial (another 



Mowlem commission). Portland 
stone cornices and iron columns 
came from the firm’s demolition of 
the old Billingsgate fish market 
and the garden was decorated with 
statues from the Royal Exchange. 

The garden is rivetingly inter- 
esting. Burt a stone man, under- 
stood the importance of good, solid 
boundaries and created several 
high-walled enclosures behind the 
house. On one, you can stm see the 
iron supports running along the 
top which would once have held 
panes of glass to keep rain off the 
peach trees underneath. Green- 
house makers, such as Robinsons of 
Winchester, advertised many such 
devices in their sumptuous cata- 
logues of the 1880s. 

There are landmark Irish yews, 
which once must have marked the 
junctions of paths within the garden, 
and a vast weeping ash, with 
branches trained on iron supports 
to rest on stone pillars arranged in 
a circle round the tree. Creeping in 
under the ash’s branches, whidi now 
sweep to the ground, you enter a 
cool, circular room, meticulously 
cobbled with narrow pebbles 
brought up from the beach. 

Hidden in a bower of evergreens 
is a little octagonal summerhouse 
with a scalloped lead root The front 
makes a rustic screen of interlock- 
ing branches and twigs: the back is 
boarded and painted in the pale, 
peeling blue that makes design 
magazines go weak at the knees. An 
enigmatic piece of paving, cobbled 
with the same narrow stones that sit 
under the ash tree, starts and stops 
in the grass. Someone started to haul 
it up and then got tired of the job. 
What a pity they did not leave it 
alone. 

At the top of the garden, spanning 

Sunshine USrik, is a well camouflaged 

water tank joined to a second sum- 
merhouse on a mound, with an as- 
tonishing view out over the bay. 
Here, you get signs of another im- 
portant side of George Burt He was 
mad on inscriptions. He liked to 
leave his own marks, as well as those 
of other, earlier craftsmen. Like 
Dickens's Mr Gradgrind. he also 
liked facts. He had a now unfash- 
ionable philanthropy a desire to in- 
struct the ‘‘operatives and humbler 
classes" far whom his unde had buflt 
the Mowlem Institute in town. It had 
2,000 books, as well as stuffed birds. 



Purbeck House in Swanage decorated with Portland stone cornices and iron columns taken from the old Billingsgate fish market in London 


Russell Sach 


fossils and shells. An inscription on 
the water tank ex plains bow it feeds 
a slate cistern beneath the sum- 
merhouse. It gives tiie precise di- 
mensions of the tank and reveals 
that it holds “26 ton I3cwt (or) 960 
cubic feet (or) 5,982 gallons" of 
water. A conversion table in the 
right-hand corner of the plaque 
shows bow to do the sums. 

If you leave Purbeck House, past 
the beautifully lettered “Beware of 
Dog: Chained Day, Loose Night", 
past Mr Burt’s Stone Office on the 
quay, and take the steep road out of 
town to Durlston Park you find 
Burt at his most rhetorical He had 
high hopes for Durlston, once a 
wild area of stone workings and 
quarrymerfs tracks. Having bought 


a couple of hundred acres of the 
headland, he envisaged it as a kind 
of garden suburb (that phrase had 
not been invented, either) with villas 
set between luscious plantings of 
exotic trees and shrubs. 

A carriage drive would wind 
through the properties to the light- 
house and the TiDy Whim Caves. The 
whole area was to be open to the 
public, of course, and provided a 
heaven-sent opportunity for Burtian 
inscriptions. Tfennyson was invoked 
‘An Iron Coast and Angry Rfeves. 
so was Shakespeare, but after he had 
done the literary bit, Burt added his 
own characteristic postscripts: 
“Above Sea 149ft". 

Quotations from Pope, Milton. 
Dryden and Wordsworth surround 


one of the most famous of the Durl- 
ston landmar ks, Burt's great stone 
globe, balanced on the edge of the 
cliff. But alongside the poetic bits, 
Burt sets fancy-that details: “Hie 
rate of the earth's motion at the 
equator is about 1,040 miles per 
hour". (He must have hated that 
“about".) “The common black swift 
Bies at the rate of 200 miles per 
hour.” The conjunction is bizarre. 
Here is an Ian Hamilton-Finlay be- 
fore his time. 

Not much remains of Burt’s 
exotic plantings, though his 
tamarisk still thrives along the coast 
path and some fine pines rise out of 
the brambles. Occasionally you 
come across a surreal but imper- 
ious, carved hand pointing west: 


“Carriage Drive To The Light- 
house". Bollards brought from 
Bloomsbury and the City of London 
guard the way up to the hefty 
fortress of Duriston Castle, another 
Burt creation. 

Duriston is now a country park. 
Boards round the car park “inter- 
pret" the place for visitors 1 , these are 
the birds you may see. here are the 
flowers you must not pick. Nowhere 
is there any mention of George 
Burt, of his dreams, his idealistic 
vision of a people's areadia on Durl- 
ston Head Nowhere is there any in- 
formation about Burt's curious 
artefacts, “redolent", as David Lam- 
bert writes “with the poetry of their 
own displacement". 

At the Purbeck House Hotel the 


Planning Inspectorate has recently 
overturned the Purbeck District 
Council's own wishes and allowed 
the hotel’s new owners permission 
to build a 15-bedroom annexe in the 
garden and an executive home be- 
hind the temple. A car park will take 
care of much of the rest of the 
walled garden. “What exactly is it 
that we are conserving?" asks Lam- 
bert, in two brilliantly argued essays 
in the New Arcadian Journal 
This is my last column for a 
while. Fm off to fight a difiereot buttle 
- against cancer. Wish me luck. 

Order the ‘New Arcadian Journal' 
(subscription £20 a year ) from 
Patrick Eyres, 13. Graham Grove. 
Leeds LS4 2NF ( 01132 304608 > 


WEEKEND WORK 


■ Dead-heading is scarcely 
work - it is more like 
tinkering, a job to fill the 
odd 10 minutes. PMomis 
needs it, roses of course, 
old flowered stems of 
various iris, Jacob's ladder; 
little violas, sweet williams. 
These last can be left in the 
ground if they are not in 
the way. Growth will 
thicken up and provide you 
with more flowers next 
year without the bother of 
sowing fresh seed. 

■ Clear out rows of early 
peas and broad beans and 
fork out any stray weeds 
growing among them. If 
you have not set out your 
leeks yet, they could go in 
the same ground. 

■As spikes of delphiniums 
finish flowering, cut them 
to within six indies of the 
ground. If well mulched, 
they should produce 
enough growth for a 
second flowering in early 
autumn. 

■Layer border carnations, 
choosing sideshoots that 
have not flowered Nick the 
underside of each stem and 
peg them down, with earth 
scattered over each one. 


FUCHSIAS DO not like 
blazing sun. so have been 
remarkably untroubled by 
the cool overcast summer 
we’ve been having. 
Although they have never 
been hot favourites of mine 
(they smack too much of 
the boudoir and the powder 
puff) I saw them used 
brilliantly at a garden I was 
in last week. This was the 
National Drust’s Tattoo 
Park in Cheshire, where a 
great deal of effort and 
money has gone into 



New roots should have 
formed by September; when 
tiie layers can be separated 
from the parent plant 


■ Plant autumn-flowering 
bulbs such as colchicum 
and stembergia as soon as 
you can get hold of them. 


Cuttings 


restoring the old 
conservatory and fern 
house. A small display 
house stands behind the 
conservatory, beautifully 
made up in the old- 
fashioned way with pots of 
flowering plants. 

All along a raised bed in 
the centre of the 
showhouse stood standard 
plants of the fuchsia 
‘Checkerboard'. Its Bowers 
hung like tittle pagodas, the 
whitish petals spreading 
wide over the central red 


Colchicums are ideal in 
rough grass, perhaps a 
meadow area that you 
have recently mown. 

They also sit well among 
shrubs, where their 
large leaves which come 
in spring will not get in 
the way. Set them about 
four inches deep and 
put a pinch of bonemeal 
into each hole at planting- 
time. The bright yellow 
stembergia will need a 
sunny position if it is 
to flower welL 
Established clumps of 
either flower can be split 
and replanted now. 

■ Garlic can be lifted as 
soon as the tops begin to 
wither, and onions can be 
turned down to help the 
bulbs ripen. 

■ Summer pruning of 
espalier fen and cordon- 
trained apple and pear 
trees needs to be tackled. 
Long, fresh shoots on the 
main branches should be 
cut back to three or four 
leaves above the dorsal 
cluster. Where spurs have 
got really knobbly, cut back 
each shoot leaving only one 
leaf remaining. 


bell Being naturally 
upright in growth, it is ideal 
used as a standard, and it 
was flowering fit to bust 
Fuchsias also decorate 
the short, glassed-over 
passage that leads from 
the showhouse to the 
conservatory. These too 
are grown in pots, the 
stems trained up the sides 
of the glass, then brought 
over the top of the passage 
just under the glass roof to 
meet in the centre. You 
walk under a ceiling of 


banging fuchsia, flowers, 
the first time I have ever 
seen them used in this 
way. It was magic. The 
variety was the confusingly 
named ‘White Spider’. It is 
in fact pale pink, with 
petals that curl back on 
themselves above the long, 
thin corolla. They are 
worth seeing. Tatton Park 
is open daily, except 
Monday (10.30am-5pm); 
admission £2.80. 

ANNA PAVORD 


GARDENING 


Climate control 
for all types of 
conservatories 


Reduce the 
heat in your 
conservatory 
by up to 
30 degrees 




Heat Is 

deflected before 
reaching your 
couurratory 


Guaranteed 
ease of use add! 
manual or 
electric operation 


Ask about 
our Awning* 


Make a FREE can 
for a FREE brochure 

050011 1100 

Northern Office 0500211 311 


cms m dose 
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Craftsmen made in U.K. 

Super quality. Extensive range. 
Assorted sizes to suit most locations 

Brochure: Webbs, Unit 5. Fen End Ind. 
Est. Fen End, Stotfold, Hitchin, 

Herts., SG5 4BA. 

Tef- 01462 734006 Fax: 01462 733445 
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mats stop dbt at the door of 
home, conservatory or car 
with absorbent cotton pile removing wet, dry and even 
easy dirt from shoes and paws. With non-slip latex 
they are fully machine-washable at 40°C. 
in seven colours and 3 sizes: 

BlM, Groan, BJort/Whttn, Pom, Dork Gray, Seal Brora, D lac Mta wi 
■ 7S k 50 cm C17.96, • 75 * 100 on 04.96, -75 x 150 cm £48.93 
Plus EL50 P & P par mat. 

(Also BvaCade nltti grtppenubber badtag tor ubo on carpets, 
-please call tor detaBa ol sizes and price©) 
tan: Turtle Hat Co, 92a Kfoga Road, Klngoton. Sunny KI2 5HT 

stroma Tel: 0181 296 0366 

JSE ffl® Fax: 0181 296 0360 t&i 
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Waves of destruction 


It was a tsunami that caused chaos in Papua New Guinea last week, not a mere tidal wave 


IT WAS not a tidal wave that cost more 
than a thousand lives and swept away 
entire villages in Papua New Guinea. 
There was nothing tidal about it Tidal 
waves are, as their name suggests, 
caused by the tides, which are in turn 
caused by the gravitational pull of the 
moon as it orbits the earth. 

High "spring” tides occur at new and 
full moon when the pulls of the sun and 
moon are in alignment; low "neap" 
tides happen when the moon is in its first 
and third quarters and is at right angles 
to the direction of the sun. When stormy 
conditions combine with a naturally 
high tide, considerable waves can result 
Those are the only true tidal waves. 

When a vast wall of water is about to 
engulf you, however; you do not have time 
to stop and think about what caused it 
And that may explain why fee term "tidal 
wave" is so often used erroneously to de- 
scribe the type of disaster that hit Papua 
New Guinea, which is properly known 
by the Japanese name of tsunami. 

From the word tsu, harbour, and 
nami, waves, a tsunami is the result of 

an underwater earthquake, or even a vol- 
canic eruption or mudslide at the 
seabed. As the ground gives way at the 
bottom of the ocean, a orach appears and 
fills with watec setting off a sequence of 
events of vast power The displacement 
of huge quantities of water creates a 
massive wave that crosses the ocean at 
speeds greater than 1.000 kph, but at 
such a great depth that ships directly 
above it may feel no thing . 

When the deep tsunami readies shal- 
lower waters, its speed diminishes be- 
cause of friction with the ground. The 
fast-moving tail section of the wave 
then catches up with its front leading 
to a dramatic increase in the wave 
height reaching crests of 30 metres or 
more that are capable of striking with 
devastating force. 

The earliest recorded use in the Ox- 



William 

Hartston 


ford English Dictionary of the word 
‘‘tsunami” comes from Gleanings m 
Buddha-Fidds by L Hearn (1897) and 
gives a good account of the power and 
shock of such a wave as it reaches land: 
“Tsunami!" shrieked the people; and 
then all shrieks and all sounds and all 
power to hear sounds were annihilated 
by a nameless shock... as the colossal 
swell smote the shore with a weight that 
sent a shudder through the hills”. 

The speed at which a tsunami trav- 
els allows little time to warn the local 
population of its approach. last Friday’s 
disaster happened onty minutes after the 
earthquake that set it off, making it 
impossible to warn people in coastal vil- 
lages, let alone evacuate them or pro- 
vide any form of shelter 

According to Japanese researchers, 
it began with a magnitude-7 quake at the 
sea-bottom where the Pacific plate 
thrusts beneath the India-Australia 
plate. Papua New Guinea is on the Pac- 
ific Rim, where the “Ring of Fire” belt 
of volcanoes follows aline of weak spots 
in the earth’s crust where the two plates 
meet Earthquake waves monitored at 
seismological institutes around the 
world suggest that a huge vertical crack 
in the Pacific plate was the main cause 
of the wave that followed. 

An early warning system fOT tsunamis 



would depend on predicting the earth- 
quakes that precede them. Curiously, 
since undersea earthquakes have only 
recently been monitored, in earlier 
times it was accounts of the wave forms 
of tsunamis that provided information of 
historical undersea earthquakes. 

Records indicate that, tsunamis have 
struck Papua New Guinea 16 times this 
century, though last week’s seems to 
have been the worst at least since 1888. 
Its destructive power surprised even 
seasoned tsunami watchers. According 
to Kevin McCue, of the Australian Geo- 


logical Survey Organisation, scientists vanced Centre for Earthquake Studies, 
did not expect anything so bad when they told Reuters. “But I can t hink of sever- 
recorded the earthquake, itself al destructive tsunamis in the last 

“The sea-floor topography there must decade," he added, citing incidents in 
have been just right for the wave to come Indonesia in 1994, in Nicaragua in 1992 
in and not spread out, but be focused and in Japan in 1991 and 1993. “This is 
right there on to that area” he explained not an unusual yean” he said. “This is, 
“The villagers could not have been in a unfortunately normaL" 
worse spot" There had also been no evi- The most infamous tsunami of all was 

dence erf the increased seismic activity in 1883, when the eruption of Kr ak at au 
that might have allowed the earthquake created a wave that killed 36,000 in 
to be predicted. Sumatra, but even that was not as bad 

“You do not have a tsunami like this as the wave that destroyed Lisbon in 
every year;” Steven Jaume, from the Ad- 1755. That killed 60,000. 


Pa ndora Melly 

Games People Play 

Bruno Schrecter, 69, retiring cellist of the 
Allegri Quartet 

WHEN we came to England. I * to 


ffSssEsasr' 


stones. Amongst ~ 

used to have toy theatres and 

Kasper is Mr Punch in German. My mother 
us te a very scfooolmasteriy sort rf pereon. 

When he was aged about seven, he used to 
dominate me. he would make up the stones, 
and I would be the puppeteer. Wha* were the 
stories? Oh God, my memory * absohrteiy 
awfiil, I realty don’t remember But we did do 
one proper performance. 

We were all evacuated during the war to a 

place called Kelly House near Tavistock. It 
was a sort of stately home set up. They were 
very poverty-stricken aristocracy and it was 
one of those absolutely on-going house- 
parties. The soldiers, the airmen, the 
Australians, the Canadians; all sorts of funny 

characters used to turn up. And the owners 

would entertain them. They had no money at 
ail; they had a servant but they were 
completely penniless. 

What I’m leading up to is that the 

youngest son got married and we put on a 
puppet show for them at their wedding. That 
was quite something I remember it now. It 
was based on the story of Lohengrin, a sort 

of bastardised version of the Wagner opera, 
with the swan coming on and stuff tike that I 
don’t actually remember what the story was, 
but it had some deep significance. 

My opera of German opera is limited. My 

father was a great opera fan. But I never 
was, winch was my form of rebellion. AD I 
foiow is that he rides off on a swan, 

Lohengrin does. 

Bruno Schrecker's photographs of musicians 
spanning over 30 years vriUfijrm part of an ex- 
hibition at tiie Feetham Gallery in Fulham, 
opening on 15 October. (Details: 0171-381-59581. 
His Canadian swansong with the Allegri can 
be heard at The Festival qf Sound, Georgian 
Bay, Ontario, for one loeek, dosing 9 August 


News of the weird - what Santa does in summer 

... and other stories of the past week that missed the headlines. By William Hartston 


Home News 

Blackpool 

Richard Rodriguez, who last week 
broke the world record for riding on 
a roller-coaster, finally got off the 
Big Dipper at Blackpool Pleasure 
Beach after another 10 days’ riding 
to ensure that he was not overtaken 
by a Canadian rival. He agreed to 
end his ride only after the news 
arrived that Normand St Pierre had 
ended his 30-day ride on Le Mon- 
stre ride in Montreal. After 32 days 
on the Big Dipper Mr Rodriguez 
said: “I am feeling so excited, happy 
and overjoyed, it’s almost impos- 
sible to explain.” 

Queueing 

According to research by Audience 
Selection, the average Briton wastes 


seven hours and 24 minutes a week 
waiting in queues and t raffic jams. 
Young people aged 15-24 lose twice 
as much time as over-65s. but the 
Welsh waste the most time of alL 
Londoners lose an average of two 
hours a week owing to heavy traffic. 

Foreign News 

Italy 

The Italian beach workers’ union 
has called a strike on 31 July when 
it is hoping to enforce a total shut- 
down of beach umbrellas. The 
protest is against a proposed 
tourism bill which, it says, ignores 
the rights of beach workers. 

Denmark 

Around 80 Santa Clauses from 10 
countries attended the 35th annual 
World Congress for Father Christ- 


mases in Copenhagen. “A lot of 
children ask for peace." a Canadian 
santa commented, adding that 
children's wishes showed there was 
hope for the world. “Once two years 
passed in a row without anybody 
asking fora toy gun.” he said. 

San Francisco 

The 17th annual Buhver-Lytton Fic- 
tion Contest for composing bad 
opening sentences to imaginary 
novels has been won Bob Perry, a 
corporate lawyer. His entry ran: 
“The corpse exuded the irresistible 
aroma of a piquant, aneho chili 
glaze enticingly enhanced with a 
hint of fresh cilantro as it lay before 
him, coyly garnished by a garland 
of variegated radicchio and 
caramelised onions, and impishly 
drizzled with glistening rivulets of 
vintage balsamic vinegar and roast- 


ed gaziic oik yes, as he surveyed the 
body of the slain food critic slumped 
on the floor of the cozy [sic], but 
nearly empty bistro, a quick inven- 
tory of his senses told corpulent In- 
spector Moreau that this was. in all 
likelihood, an inside job.” 

The contest is named in dishon- 
our of Edward George Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, a 19th century novelist whose 
book Paul Clifford begins: “It was 
a dark and stormy night" 

Sex 


Iran 

A court in Tehran indicated that it 
will soon free on bail a German who 
is on trial for having sex with a local 
woman. The court said it would view 
“in a positive light" the man’s plea 
that he had converted to Islam be- 
fore he had sex with the woman. At 


an earlier triaL before that feet had 
come to light he had been sen- 
tenced to death. 

Los Angeles 

TVo alleged 18-year-olds who had in- 
dicated that they would lose their 
virginity on the Internet with the 
world watching have admitted that 
their names are not Mike and Diane 
as claimed, they are not lfi they are 
not virgins, and they' had no plans 
to have sex together But they said 
that their motives were pure. 

Toronto 

Terri- Jean Bedford, also known as 
Madame de Sade, opened her de- 
fence on charges of offering sex for 
money by claiming that she was 
offering no more than escapist re- 
creation. “If I put you on a roller- 
coaster blindfolded and naked, 


you'd get the same pleasure," she 
told journalists who were reporting 
the triaL 

Marriage 

Santa Fe 

“I knew something was up, but not 
murder;” Robert Sumster told a 
New Mexico televirion station after 


some rough times and said that his 
suspicions had been aroused when 
his wife started treating him well 
and fixing him dinner. 

Germany 

•There are considerable questions 
about designating the basket of a 
hot-air balloon as an official state 


office," a spokesman for the registry 
at northern Brandenburg state 
explained, after his office had 
removed permission for Germany’s 
first wedding in a hot-air balloon to 
takeplace. 


soon be able to run their busi- 
nesses from their cells, with the 
back-up of secretarial services and 
a state-of-the-art business centre. 
He told Reuters there was no rea- 
son that a businessman serving a 
prison sentence should be cut off 
from his legal business and run the 
risk of incurring financial losses. 


Crime 

Dubai 

police informed him that his wife Brigadier Abbas Ali, the chief of 
had offered an undercover agent Dubai's prison service, announced 
$750 to have him killed. Sumser said that inmates serving sentences for 
that his marriage had been through fraud or other financial crimes will 


Chess: William Hartston 


IN THE great days of the Soviet 
chess empire, the place to look 
if you wanted to find the most ex- 
hilarating new ideas was in the 
bulletins of the semi-finals of the 
USSR championships. While the 
finals contained games of the 
highest class among many of the 
world’s best players, the semi- 
finals produced uninhibited 
battles among well-trained and 
hungry masters and grand- 
masters desperately trying to ac- 
cumulate the huge scores 
needed to qualify for places in 
the final. 

Through this system a string 
of unknown Russians emerged 
to win tournaments in the West 
With their tactical skills and 
competitive edge honed on the 
bloodthirsty competition of 
Soviet championship prelimin- 
aries, they had no trouble with 
the refined caution and tech- 
nique of Western grandmasters. 

As the Soviet Empire de- 
clined and fell however, the 
chess organisation stuttered. 
Teams from the ex-Soviet re- 
publics did well in the Chess 
Olympics, as they continued to 
demonstrate their old made-in- 
the-USSR skills, but the struc- 
ture that produced them 
seemed to be crumbling. There 
were no more proper all-star 
Russian championships, and no 
more semi-finals. 

As usual, however; predic- 
tions of a crumbling of Russian 
dominance are already looking 
over-optimistic, for out of the 
ashes of the old Soviet chess em- 
pire new structures are emerg- 
ing, just as competitive and just 
as full of talent and ideas as be- 


fore. Perhaps, with the new cap- 
italist mentality, when top play- 
ers are no longer in receipt of a 
state stipend the desire to win 
is ever greater than before: Just 
look at this game from the 
“White Nights" tournament in St 
Petersburg this month. It's as 
bloodthirsty a battle as you 
could hope to meet 

The opening as for as 15-Khl 
is normal enough, with White 
preparing to meet 15... 0-0 with 
16-Nxg7 Kxg7 17.Bh6+, but 
Kruppa’s 15... 0-0-0 puts a new 
complexion on the position. 
After 16...Be5, Black’s game 
looks lucky to be holding itself to- 
gether, but with 17...Bc6 his 
counter-attack took form. 

White met this with an imag- 
inative queen sacrifice. After 
21.Nxe6 £xe6 22.Bxe6+ Bd7 
23-Rc3+ White wins. But Petrov 
countered calmty with 21.. .RhgS 
and soon showed that his own at- 
tack was the stronger. 

White: A Petrov 
Black: Y Kruppa 
French Defence 
Ie4e6 17 Bg5 Bc6 
2d4d5 18 Bxf8 Bxf3 

3 Nd2 c5 19 Bxe5 Qb6 
4exd5Qxd5 20Re3Bc6 

5 Ng£3 cxd4 21 Nxe6 RhgS 

6 Bc4 Qd6 22Nxd8Bxg2+ 

7 0-0 Nfc 23KglQhG 
SNb3 Nc6 24 Bh2 Bc6+ 
9Nbxd4Nxd4 25KQRxd8 

10 Nxd4 a6 26 Bgl Qh5 

11 Rel Qc7 27 Rael Qb5+ 

12 Bb3 Bd7 28 c4 Qh5 
13Q£3Bd6 29Bc2Rd2 

14 Nf5 Bxh2+ 30 Rle2 Rxc2 

15 Khl 0-0-0 White resigns 
16Nxg7Be5 


Concise Crossword 


No. 3672 Saturday 25 July 



ACROSS 

1 Land (7) 

5 Ice-sheets (5) 

8 Fit out (5) 

9 Soften (7) 

10 Cut-out design (7) 

U Perfect (5) 

12 Eerie (6) 

14 Marksman firing from 
cover (6) 

17 Rare gas (5) 

19 Fatty (7) 

22 Lawlessness (7) 

23 Helmet feather (5) 

24 Additional (5) 

25 Akin (7) 


DOWN 

1 Board game (5) 

2 Stringed instrument (7) 

3 Theme (5) 

4 Annual (6) 

5 Style (7) 

6 Speak in public (5) 

7 Of the stars (7) 

12 Slaughter (7) 

13 Cure-all (7) 

15 Manufactured item (7) 

16 Barrister or solicitor (6) 
18 Gave people a hand? (5) 

20 Drive (5) 

21 Make alterations to (5) 


SolatiOH to yesterday’s Concise Crossword: 

ACROSS: 1 LiszL 4 Tenors (Listeners 1. 9 Transit. 10 Undue, ll Leek. I.! Chat- 
ter, 13 Elk. 14 Root 16 Lard, 18 Toe. 20 Unlnilh, 21 Free. 24 Khaki. 25 Macabre. 
26 Reefer, 27 Baton. DOWN: 1 LiuJe, 2 Stale. 3 TesL 5 EducaMc. 6 Oldster, 7 
Shears. 8 Stack, 13 Effusive, 15 Outrage. 17 Bunker. 18 Theme. 19 Demean, 
22 Rebut. 23 Scab. 


Bridge: Alan Hiron 



Game all; dealer West 


North 

4KQ 1097 
?AQ92 
'M5 
4Q2 


West 


East 

45 


♦86432 

<?K3 


9>J5 

OK Q J 4 


010 8 6 

4AKJ863 

Sooth 
♦ A J 

^108 764 
09 7 3 2 
494 

410 7 5 


A NEAT false card steered declarer in the wrong direc- 
tion on this deal but it would not have succeeded if South 
had been able to count up to 13! At least that was 
dummy's not unfriendly comment at the end. 

West opened One Club and North decided to double, 
risking an unwelcome diamond jump from his partner; 

rather than simply overcaffing. This worted well foe after 
a pass by East, South responded One Heart. West re- 
versed with Two Diamonds and North (stretching a littlei 
raised his partner to Three Hearts. Not to be outdone 
in optimism. South bid one for the road and West led 4 A 
against Bbur Hearts. 

As you an see, the favourable trump position should 
have meant an easy ll tricks, but it did not work out like 
that West cashed a second top dub and switched to OK 
Declarer won on the table, came to hand with 4 A, and 
finessed successfully. So fen so good, but under <PQ 

East dropped his jack. It seemed dear to South that Wfest 
still held <7K,5 and, in an attempt to pick up the king, 
he tried re-entering his hand with 4J.Nojoy forWtest 
was able to ruff this with his now bare ring and cash a 
diamond for the setting trick. 

So what had counting up to 13 got to do with it? Well, 
West's bidding had shown at least five clubs and four 
diamonds. If, as South expected, he held three hearts 
as well then he held only a singleton spade and the at- 
tempt to come back to hand with 4 J was doomed to fail- 
ure. If you think about it, the only real chance lay in finding 
out that East was sufficiently crafty to have dropped <?J 
from a doubleton on the first round of trumps. 


Backgammon: Chris Bray 


13 14 15 16 17 IS 19 20 21 22 23 24 



12 U 10 9 B 7 


THE BLITZ is one of the easiest types of backgammi 
to play. You catch your opponent without an anefa 
in your home board and mercilessly attack him un 
one of two things happens. Either you will dose hi 

out mid he wfll be left with two or three men on tl 

ban hopelessly watching as you bring home the r 
namdar of your men, bear off and win a gammon. ( 
h “aliy ***** “ anchor inyour board and tin 
proteblybecomc : toefevourite, as your position is ai 
to be weakened by having attempted the blitz, 

eood at playing blifaes and hum* 

tt^K^t ebarateachtar 


mates ~ ms pay. A couple of i 

afcMSfl and White then rolbfa lS 
timed 1 -point position and be a threa 
When playing a blitz 

ponent has little 
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TRAVEL 


Trails of the 

Si 

I river bank 

:l j Basically there are only three ways a boat can go: forwards, 
* i backwards and downwards. Messing about on the Thames 


became a quietly hazardous habit for Linda Cookson 


. t is just so easy to get hooked. 

J ■ You begin with the soft option 

■ Next thingyou know; you have 

■ moved on to the hard stuff. 

■ And then you are an addict 
•A- Yet it all began so innocently 
- a couple of Saturdays of harmless fun 
playing Ratty and Mole in a little 
phut-phut-phut with an outboard 
motor. We had chosen the Thames for 
our adventure in deference to The 
Wind m tiie Willows. And in a matter 
of hours we were as spellbound as 
Mole - dizzily clapping our forepaws 
and gasping “oh my!". The river tor 
“The River", as Ratty insists) had 
worked its magic. 

It will sound blindingly obvious to 
~ a boatie, but it is still something that 
had never occurred to us: to travel 
through the countryside on a river is 
to become part of a totally different 
world. Fbr one thing, it is a complete 
reversal of the land-bound perspect- 
ives of journeying. 

Town buildings, roads, railways - ail 
the things that would normally be in- 
tegral to landscape - have vanished. 
You enter a tranquil hinter-world, 
consisting of sky; the river winding be- 
fore you, the river banks, the towpaths 
and the occasional lock. 

Your viewpoint has changed, too. In- 
stead of looking down on the water as 
a spectator, you are experiencing the 
river from below the level of the river 
& bank. To all intents and purposes, you 
have turned into a duck. You are eye- 
ball to eyeball with kingfishers, moor- 
hens, dabchicks and dragonflies. 

And the vegetation - the reeds, the 
tangled water weed, the willows, the 
tree roots floating like shiny water 
snakes - are not simply decorative but 
are absolutely a part of your existence. 

The other thing different is time. It 


is impossible to rush, on the river Trav- 
elling faster than a brisk walking pace 
is prohibited by law - the resultant 
wash would damage the river bank. 

Activity time expands according^, 
either for the leisurely undertaking of 
nautical chores such as rope-coiling 
and preparing for mooring, or for 
more hedonistic pursuits - opening 
picnic hampers and uncorking chilled 
wine come readily to mind. 

This slowness of pace brings other 
special pleasures. It is impossible to 
do everything at once. So, whatever 
your normal inclination, you have to 
take your pleasures one at a time. 

Abingdon, near Oxford, is a good 
starting-place for a day trip. You can 
meander upstream to Oxford, passing 
through pretty locks at Sandiford and 
Iffley. Or you can head downstream 
through Culbam and Clifton locks. 

This is a particularly satisfactory 
route for pub-goers (and boating, as 
any enthusiast will tell you. is thirsty 
work). You can navigate down a slip- 
stream overhung with willows to the 
Plough at Long Wittenham. or con- 
tinue to the lovely little village of 
Clifton Hampden (pretty bridge, 
church, meadow). 

There you can sup a pint or two in 
the garden of the famous 14th-century 
Barley Mow Inn. where Jerome K 
Jerome wrote part of Three Men in a 
Boat. Venture a little further down to 
Day’s Lock (host of the annual Pboh 
Sticks World Championship) and you 
can moor for a visit to historic Dorch- 
ester-on-Thames (plenty of pubs, and 
an abbey to boot). 

Fbr a longer trip, Benson - two 
miles upstream from Wallingford - is 
the place to start from. This is where 
we first moved on to the hard stuff and 
hired a proper cruiser for the week- 


end. (Tip: unless of diminutive pro- 
portions or content to sleep under a 
table, hire a cruiser that is advertised 
as having twice the number of berths 
you really need.) 

Heading downstream from Benson 
towards Goring -which is the longest 
stretch of the Thames that is free of 
locks - takes you through a steeply 
wooded landscape very different from 
further upstream. 

Goring is an ideal stopping-point, 
with free overnight mooring on its tow- 
path. The village is attractive, with a 
silvery weir and flint-and-timber- 
framed shops and cottages. For 
thirsty boaters, there are two good 
pubs conveniently close to the tow- 
path, the Catherine Wheel and the 
John Barleycorn Inn. 

As we learnt in the nicest way pos- 
sible, river-users are forgiving folk and 
lock-keepers are the most patient of 
people. Basically, there are only three 
ways to go on a boat - forwards, 
backwards and downwards, lb our 
amazement, we avoided the last with 
some ease. Rivers themselves may not 
be idiot proof, but even idiots - with a 
bit of luck - can stay afloat 

Practise the round turn with two 
half hitches, remember to drive on the 
right and you’re away. 

Fbr short-term boat and cruiser hire, 
contact Kingcraft at Abingdon on 
01235 521125 or Benson Pleasurecraft 
on 01491 838304. Alternatively you can 
ring the Thames Hire Cruiser Asso- 
ciation, which has 16 member boat 
yards in the region (0IS65 880107). For 
longer boating holidays on the 
Thames ring Hoseasons on 01502 
501010 or New Horizon on 01692 
5822 77. Both offer holidays starting 
from Benson 



Life moves at a leisurely pace on the river - travelling faster than walking pace is prohibited by law David Hughes/MSI 


Chuff your way into a time capsule 


IT WAS a time of bereavement 
on the railway and. to mark the 
occasion, the trains had been 
decked with black ribbon. The 
gesture was a final tribute to a 
man who had died that day after 

* seven years as cleaner of the 
station toflets. But then William 

1. Williams, aged 77, was no ordi- 
nary cleaner of toilets, nor did 
he work for an ordinary railway: 
he was a former recipient of the 
local tourist board’s Loo of the 
Year Award which he won in the 
service of the Taiyilyn Rail- 
way. one of the great little 
railways of Wales. 

The principality's surviving 
narrow-gauge steam railways, 
ranging from the Brecon Moun- 
tain Railway in the south to the 

* Llanberis Lake Railway in the 
> north, provide that personal 

touch long missing from main- 
line services. 

It may explain why more 
than 500,000 passengers a year 
choose to travel in cramped, 
rickety carriages hauled at a 
maximum 15mph by tiny, as th- 
ematic steam engines that were 
working when Victoria was a 
' comparatively young monarch. 

To appreciate the appeal 
folly, you must understand that 
the ac tual journey is the most 
important part; its completion 
is merely incidental The former 
is guaranteed while the latter 
is only highly probable. In any 
case, a successful completion 

* means the fun is over. 

Second, the locomotives are 
not machines- With names such 
. as Maid Marian, Douglas and 
■ (inevitably) Owain Glenda wr. 

they are Irving entities who 
. strut jauntily in their gleaming 
. paintwork and burnished brass. 

They playfully blow soot into 
. their passengers' eyes and 
whistle at each other, local 
farmers and the sheep that 
. scatter in trackside fields. 

The rich Welsh tradition of 
harrow-gauge st eam trains is 
an accident of history. When 
mountainside deposits of slate, 

, coal and lead were exploited in 
/ the mid 19th century, the cheap- 
est way of transporting the 


See Wales by steam. Christopher Mowbray 
d id when he caught a locomotive back to the 
early Victorian world of naxrow-guage railways 



Tradition and beauty - the Welsh steam railways 


Dauid Ashdown 


The Great Little Trains of Wales 


BALA LAKE Railway runs 
for four-and-a-half miles 
along the lake between 
Bala and LlanuwchUyn. 
Meanwhile the Brecon 
Mountain Railway chugs its 
way along the full length of 
Taf Fecban Reservoir near 
Merthyr TydfiL More water 
is on view on the Llanberis 
Lake Railway which has a 
three-mile track along the 
lakeside. 

Fbr a longer journey take 
Taiyilyn Railway, which 

runs for seven-and-a-half 

miles between Tywyn and 
Nant GwemoL Or try the 

Vale of Rheidol Railway 


which steams along for 12 
miles between Aberystwyth 
and Devil's Bridge, or the 
Ffestiniog Railway (13.5 
miles from Porthmadog to 
Blaenau Ffestiniog). By 
contrast, the Welsh 
Highland Railway offers a 
one-mile trip from 
Porthmadog, although 
there are plans for 
expansion. Finally, the 
Welshpool & Llanfair 
Railway runs for more than 
seven miles between the 
two towns. 

A Great Little Trains of 
Wales Wanderer ticket 
costs £38 (half price for 


children aged five tol5) and 
offers unlimited travel on 
the eight leading narrow- 
gauge railways on any eight 
days within a 15-day period. 
(The Snowdon Mountain 
Railway is not a member of 
the Great Little Trains 
scheme.) Identical facilities 
are offered for £28 on any 
four days within an eight- 
day period. Individual 
return fores range from £2 
to £12.80 depending on the 
journey. All railways are 
open from spring to 
autumn and several have 
carriages that can take 
wheelchairs. 


material to England was to 
build short railways to the coast 
and complete the journey by 
sea. As the quarries and mines 
became worked out volunteer 
steam enthusiasts moved in to 
ensure the railways stayed 

What has been saved is a 
network of mobile vantage 
points from which to view some 
of Britain’s most stunning 
scenery. Only ramblers can 
reach the same spots, but they 
have to walk all day to do so. 

Volunteers travel from all 
over the country to work along- 
side paid staff on most of the 
lines. It is not uncommon to find 
a dentist driving a train aided 
by a business consultant as fire- 
man and a teacher as guard 

David Leech is traffic man- 
ager of the 'Ralyliyn, which was 
the first railway in the world to 
be rescued by a preservation 
society and is still using the 
same engines and rolling stock 
as when it started in 1865. He 
said: "Relying on volunteers is 
the only way we can survive.” 

Why do they do it? Elizabeth 
Barken a company secretary 
from Yorkshire who spends 
about 40 days a year working 
with her husband David on the 
Wblshpooi and Lianfoir Railway 
tried to explain: “My husband 
gets so much pleasure out of 
being a fireman and so, while 
be shovels coal I help to run the 
tea room. The teas are very im- 
portant because the profit we 
make from them keeps the 
trains on the track." 

Dave DQnot, a Shropshire 
policeman, expressed similar 
contentment with the 20 days 
a year he spends as engine dri- 
ver, fireman or general main- 
tenance worker on the Bala ! 
Lake Railway: “It is so relaxing I 
after having to deal with awk- 1 
ward people in my job." 

The volunteers have also 
preserved an ufiosyncratic time 
capsule. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than on the Vale of 
Rheidol Railway as it leaves 
Aberystwyth to start the spec- ! 
tacular climb to Devil’s Bridge. 

On the edge of the town, the i 


train has to halt at an ungated 
level crossing while the fireman 
and guard get out to hold up the 
traffic with red lollipop signs 
saying “STOP”. As the train 
pulls over the crossing, incon- 
venienced motorists wave and 
smile rather than drumming 
tbeir fingers impatiently. 

Similar scenes are repeated 
throughout the Welsh narrow- 
gauge world Railway timeta- 
bles exhort passengers to wave 
the train down at wayside halts 
when they want to get on. Sta- 
tions are sometimes no more 
than a sign alongside the track 


next to a gate in the hedge. 
Crack expresses have names 
such as The Quarryman and it 
costs as little as £1 extra to con- 
vert your ticket to first class. 

Then there is an absence of 
bustle. With the possible ex- 
ception of the world-famous 
Ffestiniog Railway, which pro- 
vides links with mainline ser- 
vices. it does not appear hugely 
problematic if a train is a few 
minutes late. Most passengers 
are tourists or hikers, although 
the Llanberis Lake Railway 
sometimes delivers cable re- 
pairers to a remote power 


station and the Taiyilyn has one 
genuine commuter. 

But the most powerful thing 
about these trains is that they 
bring together total strangers 
who are suddenly strangers 
no more. This was perfectly en- 
capsulated by an incident that 
occurred as the 11.50 from Bala 
to LlanuwchUyn trudged along 
the lakeside. Far out across the 
sun-glinted water, a sailboarder 
risked his equilibrium to wave 
at the train and a passenger 
who returned the greeting re- 
marked: “So there is still some 
humanity in modern life.” 


MTHE INDEPENDENT 

The new ‘Easy Rise 5 Rocking Deck Chair 
- Just £34.95 inc p&p HOWTOOW>ER.MlTC.«fai 




MADE IN 
ENGLAND 

Originally devel- 
oped in the early 
1920’*. this 
superbly designed 
easy-chair is both 
smart and wonder- 
fully comfortable. 
Ils unique design 
enables the user to 
both rock and. just 
as importantly, get 
out without any 
effort at all. 

Manufactured from 
solid pine - special- 
ly treated for 
outdoor use. and 
upholstered in a 
multi-striped cotton 
canvas, the new easy 
Ride Rocking Deck 
Chair is the perfect 
chair for lazing away 
those warm summer 
days in the garden or 
by the sea. 

The Easy Rise costs 
just £34.95 including 
delivery, or, £39.95 
with the optional 
headrest. 
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Fluent climbers make bouldering look like a slow-motion vertical ballet but, for beginners, banging on for dear life is nearer the mark 


Penny Kendall 


THE WEEKEND REVIEW 


20/TRAVEL BRITAIN 


of rock climbing. ^EricKendall 


Bouldering is the perfect low-level introduction to the essence 


Climbing for vertigo sufferers 


T aut against die rock. 

wanting to merge with 
it smeared across its 
cold surface, you 
search for another 
hold Your grip - only 
tenuous to start with - starts to slip 
with your ebbing strength. "Will 
you. Won't you fall?" becomes a 
simple matter of "When will you 
fall?" And there is no rope, no safety 
net no comforting web of harness 
and hardware. First it is heart- 
pounding. then simply heart-stop- 
ping when strength or skill finally 
faiis. and you plunge earthwards. 

You hit the ground with a soft 
rather t!«an a sickening, thud. WelL 
it was only I8in below you. But it 
makes little difference until the last 
moment while you are up there, you 
fight every inch of the way to stay 
on. Besides, within the last 10 min- 
utes you had momentarily reached 


the giddy height of about 3ft Sin 
above sea level. This is life on the 
edge, just not a very high one. 

But that is fine because when 
bouldering. height is all but irrele- 
vant. This is not beginner's stud, it 
is even-body's stuff: the perfect 
training ground for all climbers. 
For some purists, it is the ultimate 
challenge. At first glance it can be 
hard to see why, but this is the most 
“inner" form of climbing that exists, 
the chance to tackle and possibly 
solve a series of rock conundrums 
and find out a lot about your abilities. 
From the moment you scan a broad 
slab of rock, looking hard just to spot 
a hold to help you on board, it is ut- 
terly absorbing. The next move land 
at a higher mental level, one or more 
after that) is all that matters: chess 
springs to mind as a comparison, 
though it rarely takes place upside 
down, nor do you normally dust your 


fingers with chalk for extra grip be- 
fore making a move. 

Safety issues, so central to climb- 
ing and mountaineering, are taken 
care of by never going high enough 
to present a serious risk, or by hav- 
ing someone below, “spotting'', with 
hands outstretched to catch and 
steady you or at least to break your 
fall. The pay-off in terras of freedom 
and the opportunity to push to the 
limit and beyond can bring your 
climbing technique and confidence 
on by leaps and bounds. But despite 
the built-in security it can still feel 
as desperate as the moment high 
up on a roped climb, when you 
know you are going to lose it despite 
pushing finger tips, tendons and 
muscles way beyond pain to try to 
hang in there. It is just these mom- 
ents that bouldering imitates re- 
lentlessly. training the mind as much 
as the body to stay on an even keel. 


Fluent climbers make bouldering 
look like a slow-motion vertical bal- 
let with rhythmic, repetitive build- 
ups to a move, practising contorted 
manoeuvres and turning them into 
smooth, natural actions, switching 
feet on tiny ledges, swapping hand- 
holds. and using momentary up- 
weighting to transfer body position. 
Easier ground can be covered at 
higher speeds to develop sinuous, 
supple movement; instead of gain- 
ing height, you canjustgo sideways. 
Overhangs - the hardest climbing 
problem - are still bard even when 
they are in the tight space between 
the ground and the gently curving 
underside of a large boulder Fear of 
falling may well be substituted by the 
less realistic but even more horrible 
thought of being crushed as your 
weight pulls several tons of finely bal- 
anced granite on top of you. 

When you watch experts at play. 


it looks like a game that defies the 
laws of physics and biology. The 
shakes, tremors, pain, and exhaus- 
tion followed by total physical relief 
that Sow through you as you jump 
off or fan. do not seem to be suffered 
by gnarly rock athletes who restore 
rice- like power to their fingers with 
a characteristic waggle of the lower 
arms as if shaking off water Their 
minds, too. would appear to be dif- 
ferently- developed from most with 
the ability to visualise intricate as- 
pects of an apparently Wank piece 
of rock, even when they are nowhere 
near it if it defeated them last time 
and possibly 100 times before that 
then at least they know their enemy 
and may one day prevail. 

Fbrtherest of us. this is definitely 
the way to get our climbing off the 
ground, remembering that those 
physical inches on the rock face are 
mental milestones. 


Where to boulder: If there is one 
thin g that ran put you off climbing 
more than vertiga/it is an aversion 
to tying knots and fiddfing about with 
safety gear. Non-sailing, non-scout- 
ing types can find the pressure of yet 
another mind-bogglingly dextrous 
rope trick far harder to deal with 
than the real issue at hand - inch- 
ing up vertical rock-and getting up 
into high mountains is not on every- 
one’s wish list, either. Bouldering is 
the ideal antidote to all this, and a 
perfect introduction to the essence 
of climbing. 

Natural bouldering opportunities 
tend to be near the valley floor in es- 
tablished climbing regions. C limb- 
ing wails often have specific areas 
for unroped climbing, usually with 
crash mats below. Much of Britain's 
coastline also has a lot of usable rock 
when the tide is right. Contact Jim 
Thompson on 01271 322935 to 


arrange instruction on the north 
Devon coast Further afield. 
Fontainebleau, near Paris, has un- 
rivalled sandstone boulders. ^ 

Though it is an instinctive activ- 
U3it; wife no real safety issues to worry 
about getting advice from experi- 
enced dimbere on technique, as well 
as where to go, is invaluable. 'Dry 
local di^ing-dubs or; instructors. 
About 200 artificial cHmbing-walls 
are - jfslqdjM. the ^British. Moun- 
taineering Council's Climbing Wall 
Directory which costs £2.50 but is 
free to members. Write to the BMC. 
177-179 Burton Road, Manchester 
M202BB, endosing ansae for mem- 
bership information. Tbucbing Stone 
is a climbing course for transferring 
skills from climbing wall to crag, and 
it indudes some bouldering. Contact 
Plas y Brenin, the National Moun- 
tain Centre (01090 720214), web site v 
www.pyb.co.uk for details. 
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DON’T MISS TOMORROW’S... 


INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY 


TRAVEL 



SUMMER IN 
THE NETHERLANDS 


Take a short break in The Hague, 
city with a beach, or go for a 
muddy walk across the Wadden sea 


YOUR PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HOLIDAYS 




The strange draw of pencils 1 cos 


DEWY GRASS. May green 48. 
Vhmished wooden hulls, gold- 
en brown 59. The subtle blush 
of morning sun on water, pink 
madder lake 17... 

Spend a few days sketching 
in the Lake District and you 
begin to see the world differ- 
ently. In an effort to recreate the 
living landscape on a blank 
page, you reduce it to a pattern 
of light and shade rendered 
with the range of colours in your 
pencil case. 

The effect of this new vision 
is extraordinary: suddenly 
everything becomes fascinat- 
ing, no matter how unremark- 
able. A dead fern (somewhere 
between terracotta 64 and 
spectrum orange 11) against 
the dark, soggy mulch of a for- 
est floor seems a worthy sub- 
ject the subtle green and blue 
hues and dimply texture of the 
stones at the edge of a lake 
merit closer scrutiny. 

With so much subject matter 
in such picturesque surround- 
ings it is difficult to know where 
to begin. So, before you put pen- 
cil to paper, it is worth paying 
a quick visit to the Cumberland 
Pencil Museum in Keswick. 

A museum dedicated to the 
finer points of pencil production 
may not sound riveting, but 
there are other reasons to visit 
Budding artists will find tbe 
video demonstrating drawing 
technique invaluable. 

And there is the museum 
shop where you can equip your- 
self with everything you need 
for a day's sketching, from a 
humble HB to a full set of 120 
coloured pencils in a pres- 
entation case. 

About 450 years ago artists 
had less choice. Graphite, the 
raw material at the core of a 
pencil, had recently been dis- 


Would-be artist Jon Winter found himself 


unexpectedly riveted by a Lakeland museum 



covered at a mine in Borrow- 
dale, near Keswick. Most of it 
went into producing cannon 
balls, but a cottage industry 
flourished, sticking the leftover 
scraps into grooved pieces of 
wood. So good were the draw- 
ing qualities oF Borrowdale 
graphite that, by 1580, pupils at 
the school of the late Michelan- 
gelo were using pencils made 
in Cumberland bought from 
Flemish traders. 

From then on the story of the 
pencil is a straightforward tale 
of good business, leading to tbe 
formation of the C umb erland 
Pencil Company in 1832 and on 
to modern-day manufacture 
capable of producing 2 milli on 
pencils a week. 

Manufacturing techniques 


have advanced but the method 
has hardly changed. They still 
insert graphite into a grooved 
piece of wood only now the 

graphite comes mainly from the 

Far East and is mixed in pre- 
cise ratios with wax, clay and 
gum to create 20 subtle draw- 
ing characteristics, from the 
fine, scratchy 9H to the soft and 
smudgy 9B. 

I walked out of the museum 
dutching a starter pack of 12 
coloured pencils, an A4 sketch 
pad and an assortment of 
individual colours carefully 
matched to those I had seen in 
the surrounding landscape. 

Altera io-minute walk I was 
looking across Derwent Water 
from the slipway at the end of 
Road. The view had the 


potential - a duster of up- 
turned rowing boats in the fore- 
ground, mist draped around a 
tree-covered island in the lake 
and the soft shapes of moun- 
tains forming the horizon line. 

In fact whichever way I 

looked there seemed to bea pic- 
ture waiting to be drawn. So I 
set off round the edge of the 
fake to look at other possibil- 
ities, stopping every so often to 
make a quick study of a detail 
that caught my eye. Flakes of 
uchen, turquoise blue 39, grow- 
j^S on a fallen branch; the 
magonal, hatched texture of a 
slate wall 

There are many creative de- 
vices to help you translate what 

you see on to papec You can use 

just colour as a means of giv- 


ing form and shape to a subject, 
applya purely linear method, or 
use loose patterns of dots, 
strokes or cross-hatching to 
create the illusion. Even the 
way you sharpen and hold a 
pencil can further add to your 
artistic vocabulary. 

About half-way round the 
fake I settled on a classic lake- 
land scene looking out from a 
small peninsula that vanished 
into a near-perfect reflection of 
a pale sky hemmed in by rolling 
hills. I began with a few quick 
sketches, trying out colour 
mixes and hatching techniques, 
but foen every time I started on 
a more detailed study the draw- 
ing became laboured and fussy 
losing the spontaneity of the 
earlier sketches. 

As the day wore on and my 
pencils wore down, I did not no- 
tice the light gradually fading. 
After turning to yet another 
. dean page I looted back at the 
scene and realised that the 
colours had changed to a 
•palette of cool blues. The sky 
had filled in and where there ’ 
had been copper beech 61 and 
olive green 51 in the hmsiHre, 
now there were hazy shades of 
blue, a dark violet and a French 
grey. I started a gain 

What turned out to be my 
best effort of the day (see pic- 
ture) had to be finished off 
from memory after the lig ht had 
finally faded, leaving me to 
wander back into Keswick 
under the night sky - which, if 
you are sketching in the Lake 
pjstrict, is somewhere between 
indigo 36 and ivory black 67. ’ 




The Cumberland Pencil Mu- 
seum, Keswick ( 017687 73626), 
open all year round 9.30am- 
4.pm. Admission: adults £ 2 ; 
children £1, family ticket U50 
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Germany’s wurst hangover 


l 


When it comes to the more 
earthly delights, the enormous 
scale of Munich’s Oktoberfe st 
overwhelms the sens es. 
Richard Warren reports 



T he statistics are awe- 
some. Six million litres 
of beer; 400,000 pork 
sausages; 600.000 
grilled chickens; 24 
roasted oxen. These 
figures illustrate the conspicuous 
consumption of the five million de- 
bauchees wbo visit the Munich Ok- 
toberfest each year. Even more 
telling are the statistics that show 
what happens once these bratwurst 
mountains and beer lakes have 
been consumed. 

The Oktoberfest has its roots in 
the celebration of the marriage of 
Crown Prince Ludwig (later Ludwig 
r» of Bavaria to Princess Therese 
von Sachse n-Hil dburghausen in 
1810. So delighted were the people 
of Munich with the party, that they 
decided to hold one every year. De- 
spite its name, most of the festival 
takes place in September; ending on 
the first weekend of Octobec So now 
is the time to start planning a visit 
to this great beer feast. 

At last year's Oktoberfest, 1,800 
sets of keys, one dog, one wife, sev- 
eral sets of false teeth, one insulin 
injection lit and a pair of trousers 
with 15,000 German marks stashed 
in the back pocket were lost by 
drunken reveOera at this, the biggest 
beer and folk festival in the world. 
Ebur people work full time through- 
out the 16-day event in the lost 
property office storing, labelling 
and handing back coats, wallets, 
hats, jumpers, scarves, gloves, 
cameras, rucksacks, passports, bags 
and mobile phones to their owners. 

The lost properly office was also 
a good place to find some dues about 
what types of people go to Oktober- 
fest Dressed in lederhosen, like 


many of his fellow Bavarians at the 
festival Mr Deichstatten volunteer 
manager of the lost property office 
for the past 15 years, hps a few telling 
words about some of the foreign 
visitors. Although the Germans are 
the biggest festival goers, they are 
by no means the worst for losing 
their belongings. "The Australians 
and the New Zealanders are the 
worst when they are drunk. The Ital- 
ians are the worst when they are 
soben” he says. 

The Antipodeans have built up a 
distinctive reputation. They descend 
in thousands on the Hofbrauhaus- 
Festhalle, one of seven huge brew- 
ery tents that are the event’s focus. 
In 1097, there were 14 been food and 
wine tents on the 31-hectare site. 

Like the other tents, the Hof- 
brauhaus-Festhalle has a capacity 
of up to 10,000 people who can sit at 
wooden trestle tables and benches 











Getting down to some serious drinking in foil costume, left, while a Bavarian oompah band, above, jollies everyone along 


Pierre AdenisJRex Features 


the fighting and the public sex grab 
their attention as well. Elsewhere, 
the festival is less riotous, though 
equally drunken. I spent a night at 
the Schottenharael-Phsthalle where 
the crowd was overwhelmingly Ger- 
man. mostly young and at least one- 
third female. 

The atmosphere here, as in the 
other tents, was more relaxed com- 
pared to the riot of the Hofbrauhaus 


‘The Australians and the New Zealanders 
are the worst when they are drunk. The 
Italians are the worst when they are sober ‘ 


found both inside and outside the 
tent From a stage in the centre, a 
Bavarian oompah band, with all the 
musicians dressed in lederhosen, 
jollies everyone along in alcoholic 
oblivion by playing local folk 
favourites and international hits. 

Festival organisers call the Hof- 
brauhaus Festhalle the “problem 
tent”. It is not just the singing, the 
shouting, the sweating and the vom- 
iting that astonish the Munich locals; 


tent But there was still plenty of 
singing and dancing on tables. In- 
deed, joining 10,000 thigh-slapping 
Bavarians in singing along to the 
Village People classic “YMCA", 
while doing dance movements 
choreographed by the band leader 
- who was wearing a red Noddy hat 
with silver bells hanging from its 
fringe - was a surreal experience. 

Here I ate the traditional Okto- 
berfest meal of pretzels the size of 


dinner plates and grilled chicken; 
drank beer with middle-aged New 
Yorkers; and took countless photo- 
graphs in beer focus. I clinked steins 
with an endless stream of people I 
have never met before - and would 
never meet again - as if they were 
long-lost friends. I bought red roses 
from an under-dressed flower seller; 
and handed them straight back in 
the mindless spirit of amorous bon- 
homie that such events inspire. And 
then I eventually stumbled home on 
a foil tank, before I could do any far- 
ther damage to my reputation. But 
not without consuming one of the 
steaming-hot puddings at the Kafers 
Weinschanke tent first That was a 
treat not to be missed. The food tents 
are run by Munich’s best restaur- 
ants, whose servings are big in both 
quantity and quality. 

Outride the mayhem of the beer 
and food tents, the funfair which 
covers half of the festival grounds 
and operates from morning till ni^ht, 
occupied the attention of the thou- 
sands of children brought to Okto- 
berfest by their parents, and a good 
many adults as welL 

fa keeping with the tradition of the 
Oktoberfest being a community 
event, many of the funfair's old- 


fashioned Bavarian entertainments 
stalls are run by volunteers. They 
take time off from their ordinary jobs 
to juggle, whistle bird tunes, ring- 
master a flea circus, and, in the case 
of one man, dance about on tables 
dressed in a chicken outfit 

New and more commercially 
minded innovations include coffee 
shops and in-line skating rinks. And, 
of course, there were all the usual 
stomach-churning, head-spinning 
rides and big wheels you would ex- 
pect to find at the fair. 

But the unsung heroes who make 
Oktoberfest possible are the wait- 
resses. Mostly dressed in wide black 
skirts and white aprons, they wLD 
cany up to nine one-litre steins of 
beer at once, with the ninth glass bal- 
anced on top of the others. From 
llam to llpm. they musde their way 
through flailing crowds of drinkers 
to deliver their orders. 

All the beer is made by Munich 
breweries, which produce extra- 
strong festival brews for the occa- 
sion. Serious drinkers say you are 
unlikely to get a hangover; because 
all the beers are made only out of 
yeast, hops and water. It did give me 
a hangover- but I am glad it was a 
healthy one. 


Fact File 


Getting to Munich: British 
Airways <0345 222111) flies daily 
from Heathrow, Gatwick and 
Birmingham to Munich; 
Lufthansa (0345 737747) flies 
from Heathrow, Birmin gham 
and Manchester; and Debonair 
<0541 500300) from Luton. The 
latter has Sights on offer for 
£111.40 return including tax. 

Getting to Paderborn: the 
most convenient airport is 
Dusscldorf; Paderborn is 
reached in two hours from 
Dusseldorf s main station. The 
German Travel Centre (0181 429 
2900) is offering a fare of £90 
return from Gatwick on British 
Airways; there are also non-stop 
flights from Birmingham, 
Guernsey, Heathrow, 
Manchester; Newcastle and 
Stans ted. 

German RaO/Deutsche Bairn 
has just moved back to central 
London; its new address and 
phone number is 18 Conduit 


Street London WlR 9TD (0171 
317 0919>. 

(Setting information: the 
German National Tburist Office 
fPO Box 2695, London WlA 3TN 
0171 317 0908). The line is open 
lOam-noon and 2pm-4pm from 
Monday to Friday. 


Wo 



AUSTRIA 
TOO miles 


A costume drama all for the sake of one saint 


St Liborius arrived in Paderbourn in AD856 and the town has 
been celebrating in great style ever since. By Hilary Macaskill 


I t was the feast day of St 
Liborius when we ar- 
rived at Paderborn, a 
town in West Germany. 
He was clearly very 
important - the place 
was crammed 
This was the first day 
of Libori-F&st, a nine-day 
extravaganza of celebration, 
and our German friend led us 
straight into the thick of it: we 
would just be in time for the 
procession of the shrine that 
contained the saint’s relics. 
Outride the 13th-century cathe- 
dral whose bells were pealing 
with mind-numbing intensity, 
tourists strained to see the 
puzple-robed bishops and arch- 


bishops making their way in- 
side. Each year they turn out in 
force from far and wide to mark 
the day when the remains of 
this former bishop were 
brought over from Le Mans in 
the year AD836. 

Inside, people stood on pil- 
lars and pews, even in the pul- 
pit, to get a better view of the 
golden casket progressing 
solemnly down the nave. 

It was borne by the “Libori- 
guard” - who are members of 
Paderbom's elite families - re- 
splendent in floor-length robes 
heavy with gold trimmings. We 
caught glimpses of a gilded 
cross and a great fan of pea- 
cock feathers. The church 


dignitaries were swallowed up 
by the jostling crowd, which 
was kept in order by men wear- 
ing dark green hats adorned 
with feathers: members, our 
German friend said, of a shoot- 
ing brotherhood. 

The Catholicism of Pader- 
born was evident at every turn. 
There were shops with window 
displays of vestments in jewel- 
like colours; stalls in the mar- 
ket were devoted to religious 
carvings of serene Madonnas 
and jolly friars. Outride the 


Franciscan monastery, in one 
of the busiest shopping streets, 
two young monks were making 
and selling waffles at a great 
pace. And everywhere there 
were priests and nuns on hol- 
iday; two nuns buying ice- 
cream, another lingering at a 
market stall displaying lacy 
lingerie; a pair of priests 
strolling through the square, 
chatting and clutching beer 
tankards. 

In the main square, under 
the imposing facade of the Je- 


suit church, also home to a the- 
ological college, a beer festival 
was in full swing. The beer 
used to be free; no longer, 
alas, but there was plenty of 
other free entertainment - 
marching bands, street per- 
formers, banners, and the in- 
evitable speech from the 
mayor, followed by a mass 
hand-out of balloons shaped 
like ducks and bears to all the 
children. 

Paderborn gets its name 
from its position at the source 


of the river Pader - surety, at 
only four kilometres long, the 
tiniest river in Europe. Warm 
springs can be seen in a park 
dose to the cathedral 20 of 
them in all (though some bare- 
ly raise a bubble). They ap- 
pealed to the Emperor 
Charlemagne, however; and he 
established a rqyal seat that be- 
came a base for his parliament 
and his campaigns. When Pope 
Leo visited him here in 799, 
Paderborn's religious impor- 
tance was assuretL 


Here, fittingly, is the oldest 
haD4ype church in Germaqy the 
chapel of St Bartholomew, built 
to be used by royalty in 1017. 

The later, medieval archi- 
tecture of the dty is striking, 
too; It includes a magnificent- 
ly gabled town hall with a 
multi-windowed facade, and 
Adam-and-Eve House, so 
called because of the carved 
and painted figures depicting 
the expulsion from 
paradise, which was built in 
the 15th century and now hous- 
es a museum. Everywhere, 
religion makes its presence 
felt, however obliquely: for ex- 
ample in the antiquarian book- 
shop in Schulstrasse, so 


welcoming of browsers that 
sofas are provided. 

But during the nine days of 
the Libori festival at the end of 
July, the secular and the reli- 
gious combine, with services, 
processions, plays, jazz and 
pop concerts, exhibitions - and, 
needless to say, Libori T-shirts. 
There is esven Liboribrot: spe- 
cial loaves made just for this 
festival. Body and soul could not 
be better catered for than in 
Paderborn. 

Libori takes place from 25 July 
to 2 August Tourist informa- 
tion is available at Marien- 
platz 2a. 33098 Paderborn too 
495251 882980) 


IF YOU have ever been 
impressed by a place on your 
travels, or the green 
credentials of a company or 
project, now is the time to 
shout about it The British 
Airways Tburism for Tomor- 
row Awards are given annual- 
ly to organisations or projects 
worldwide that are making 
strides to minimise their 
environmental impact or to 
support local communities. 


Why yon should take care 
in Prague 

“PICKPOCKETING IS 

extremely common at the 
main tourist attractions... 
the Charles Bridge, Prague 
Castle, WencesLas Square, 
Old Town Square and the 
Jewish Cemetery. Theft also 


Green Channel 


This year they are asking the 
public to get involved try en- 
couraging them to enter their 
favourite environmental 
tourism projects. If you have 
travelled with a tour operator 
who you think showed special 
commitment to green issues, 
if you've stayed at an environ- 
mentally friendly hotel then 
contact British Airways and 
get them to send your nomi- 
nation the entry forms. 


The awards are given to 
organisations in five regions; 
Pacific, Southern, Americas, 
Europe and the UK There 
are also special awards for 
the mass tourism sectors, 
including long haul and 
European projects, and a new 
award by the World 
Conservation Union for 
the best entry from a 
national park or protected 
area. 


Red Channel 


occurs at the main railway 
station, on trains and 
trams. . . Leave passports and 
valuables in a hotel safe, and 
do not cany large quantities 
of cash. Carry a photocopy of 
your passport- Validate your 
public transport tickets 
before use. Beware of bogus 
plain-clothes policemen who 


may ask to see your foreign 
currency and passport If 
approached, decline to show 
your money but offer to go to 
the nearest police station. 
Reports of racially motivated 
attacks on the local Romany 
population by skinheads are 
common. There have also 
been isolated, apparently 


The entrants are judged by 
a panel of tourism and 
environment experts, chaired 
by Professor David Bellamy. 
The final entry date is 2 
August Contact British 
Airways, Tourism for 
Tomorrow Awards, 
Environment Branch, Water- 
side (HBBG), PO Box 365, 
Harmoodsworth UB7 OGB 
(0181 738 5816). 

Sue Wheat 


racially related, violent 
incidents involving British 
nationals. Ensure your 
passport is in a presentable 
state. British nationals with 
passports in poor condition 
have been refused entiy to 
the Czech Republic." - 
Foreign Office Travel Advice 
Unit 


THE PYRAMIDS & THE NILE 


Thanks to a special flight arrangementwith Brit- 
ish Airways we are able to offer a direct non-stop 
wide-bodied Boeing 747 from London Heathrowto 
Cairo for the Pyramids at G izaand ortwa rd infernal 
connections to the Nile at exceptionally advanta- 
geous prices. The arrange ment includes full board 
and excursions whilst on the MS Serenade, trans- 
portation th roughouL room and breakfast at the 5- 
star Mena House at the Pyramids, excursions to the 
Pyramids, the Great Sphinx and the Egyptian Mu- 
seum to inspect the treasures ofTutankhamun. 

3 days at the Pyramids & 4-day Nile Cruise 
Itinerary: Fly London toCairowith British Airways 
for the Pyramids at Giza (3 nights at the Hotel Mena 
House indudingexcursion to the Pyramids. Great 
Sphinx and Egyptian Museum housing the treas- 
ures of T utankhamun), internal flight to Luxor 14- 
day Nile cruise on board the 5-star MS Serenade, 
visiting theandentsitesatAswan, KmnOmbo.Edfu 
and the Valley ofKingsand Queens at Luxor) return 
via Aswan to Cairo for the Saturday morning Bn tish 
Airways flight to London Heathrow. 

3-day Nile Cruise, 4 days at the Pyramids, 

Sphinx, Cairo «& Alexandria 
Itinerary : Fly London to Cairo and connect directly 
to Aswan and board the MS Serenade for a three -day 


8 nights from £595 



Nile cruise (visiting Aswan. Korn Omho.Edfu, 
Luxor and the Valley of the Kings and Queenst. 
Fly Luxor to Cairo for four days at the Mena 
House. Giza, at the Pyramids, visit the Pyra- 
mids. Great Sphinx and Egyptian Museum, 
visit to Alexandria by express train tn see the 
famous Comiche, the site of Alexander's Light- 


house. and newly discovered area of Cleopatra 
finds. Return to the Mena House in the evening by 
express train and fly on Saturday morning from 
Cairo to London Hea throw with British Airways. 

DEPARTURE DATES & PRICES 

I'.iVflFridav* - per pnstfl in a twin iiwm/nibin 

September 4. II. 18,25 -£625. ill) 
Octobers. I6.23.30-X65fi.00 
November^, 13.20, 27 -£*95.00 
December 18. 25 -£595.00 
Single Supplement£195.00 
Upper decks supplemen t £65.00 

Included: l rausp'jrGlK.n Ihnxifrhoul . lull board and cju-urvoru 
while on ennw, room and hraldasl al Ihe Mena House Hulid. 
Pyramids e> cui non. UK departure tax. Not I nriniWd - uwet imur- 
once . \-isa procurrmrnL npimiii. i >ur ain cut Conxfil u«u \A 
inginn reitucM l shall apply luatl rescrvahuiu. 

0171-6161000 

YJY 

VOYAGESJUIES VERNE 

2 1 Dorset Square, london f JW 1 COG 
Ttad Prumj-twraUd. ABTAVUW ATVH.NMB 
Lnlern^bttp^Avww.ytvJOJik 
i^roltifnani^MrriiiFriirorn , rjmlti(trni and 
.IKwfunvliiMlelrrlwieiiMO-jljuritfTTHmSaTn I'jSitii fi>r (ervmjl 
i’ailontxiroHKchi>vnaTC!tiinIri/ipiFnHluLi;ii**() l '. 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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OVERSEAS, UK 
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THE WEEKEND 

f^X: 0171 293 2505 
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HOTELS 


CAR HIRE 


TRAVEL INSURANCE TOURS 


CRUISES 
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CURRENT BEST BUYS ON THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRLINES 


maims au 

POMMOTAXD 

SYDNEY 

ONI WET MtUIM 
ROM 

£291 £471 

NEW YORK 

OMMOT KTWM 

ROM 

£157 £184* 

CARIBBEAN 

onwiBinN 

£271^339 

PERTH 

£289 £516 

BOSTON 

£175 £245 

MEXICO CITY 

£259 £402 

AUCKIAND 

£291 £504 

WASHINGTON 

£175 £245 

10'BURG 

£231 £376 

BANGKOK 

£229 £367 

CHICAGO 

£165 £285* CAPETOWN 

£231 £381 

HONG KONG 

£260 £354 

FLORIDA 

£205 £292 

NAIROBI 

£253 £349 

SINGAPORE 

£256 £397 

LOS ANGELES 

£222 £321 

DUBAI 

£182 £289 

BAH 

£262 £427 

SAN FRANCISCO £222 £321 

CAIRO 

£141 £141 

TOKYO 

£329 £482 

TOROmD 

£199 £267 

ROME 

£69 £134 

INDIA 

£226 £375 

VANCOUVER 

£295 £361 

AROUND THE WORLD £687 


TRAILFINDERS Q> 




departures 1/1/99- 31/3/99. All other USA & Canada fcrovdkJ far 1/11/98 - 10/12/98 


PLUS DISCOUNTED QUALITY ACCOMMODATION PER ROOM PER NIGHT FROM 


AUSTRALIA £32 • USA £29 • AFRICA £39 ■ PACIFIC £46 • ASIA £20 

USA CAP HIRE FROM E20 PEP. DAY • CALL NOW FOR OUR TAUORMADE WORLDWIDE AND NORTH AMERICA BROCHURES 


TRAILFINDERS DOES NOT IMPOSE CHARGES ON CREDIT CARDS 


QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 
7 DAYS FREE CAR HIRE & RETURN FLIGHTS 
ON CATHAY PACIFIC FROM ONLY £659* 

FOR DEPARTURES IN NOVEMBER 

OR TRAVEL BETWEEN 1 FEBRUARY 1 1 MARCH 1999 FROM £699' 

‘Based on 2 people travelling. Conditions cpply. 


VOTBJ YET AGAIN M5T WWH. AGENT BY TW OBSSMBt READRS 


THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 




FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF 
THE TRAILFINDER 

magazine CALL 

0171 938 3366 

anytime 
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nusr^BUSINSSSaASS: 0171-938 3W 


AJOLl4« 1A » ABDV 69T01 


215 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 

7BANSAnAIiTI C & EOBOPE"* 5 

22-24 THE PHORY QUEENS^AY 

WORLDWIDE TSAVEL; 

48 CORN STREET 

WORLDWIDE TRAVEL 

254.284 SAUCHIEHALi STREET 

WORLDWIDE TRAVEL: 

58 DEANSGAfT 

WORLDWIDE TRAVB-' 
I FIRST & BUSINESS CLASS: 


BIRMINGHAM &4 6BS . 

8121-234 1234 

BRISTOL BS1 1HO 

0117-929 9000 

GLASGOW G2 3£H 

0141-353 2224 

MANCHESTER M3 2FF 

0161-839 6969 
0161-639 3434 


f 


BUSINESS CLASS TO NEW YORK 

from £635 


Return prices including pre-paid airport taxes from: 

Par* £499 Jchamtaburg £368 fWrix £3191 

Sydney £499 Dubta £285 Los Vegas £31 54 

Auckland £488 New York £177* Toronto £257* 

Bangkok £359# Atlonta £253f Calgary £343* 

Singapore £397 Orlando £280* Antigua £349 

Delhi £338 Los Angelas £299* Round The World £660 

"ScJoded dgpanwcj JatMre 99 «SoMdreldejwrtur»Oe*+lCT.'J8 
rsdcdEd deponim US - Mm «9 Pnan are sufcjsa la changB/a*o4abrt»y 
CcA> roavdad OioThnnCoeL Group lid. ASIA FI 304, Aid 0265 


Thomas 
Cook 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECT 


9am-9pm Mon-Fri 
10am-6pm Sat*Sun 


0870 75 00 1 40 

WE GO FURTHER TO FIND THE BEST FLIGHT 


"'in. 

- « ■'"■IM* 


Single me. £10 lax 

London Luton to: 

Aberdeen 

Amsterdam 

Barcelona 

Belfast 

Edinburgh 

Geneva 

Glasgow 

Inverness 

Madrid 

Nice 

Palma de Mallorca 

Liverpool to: 

Amsterdam • Nice 


Book direct on 

0870 6000000 

or www.easyJet.com 

Central London by rail 
Special Offer £7-90 return 
. wilfi TH A MES LINK 


Germany 
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Save money on animal multiple trip cuvet l ostirz ace 

enrol before 1st August 1996 and beat the services 

rtsg p lnsmareg PPpmUim Ttx. ■mjaja ■amm 

ToendaD^INAe 0800700737 

Lins « open 7 ton. fl vsz&Oe tc nOfiCsri'Tiexis 7S 


NO need to compromise 


OUR TRAVEL CENTRES ARE OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


w TRA V£/ . Competitive 

%> rat “ 


— •m 

Buv m July before insurance tax nses from W 

4 tol7« 

0990 85 85 85 Jatrutrorol nitnl 

BUPATravelCover A 





[Travel Insurance I 


COMPREHENSIVE 
Cover at the 
lowest pnees 
TRAVEL as many times 
as you like for as little 
as £35.78 per year! 


[0300-09-76-123 



apn7DAvs 12 High Street Alton. Hants, GU34 1BN 
“SSM ® &JT 373-375 The Strand, London WC2R OJF 
52 Regent Street, London. W1R 6DX 
OundSn iSmSK&ml PAX: 01430-82133 or 0171-497 2923 

All faro* w/ b)-c l to mllaWlly. RMlrlclJam may apnly. • 

Air (arm Indod- prepaid t a wi. locally paid u 



4/10 Richmond Rocd, Kingston, Surrey KT2 5HL 


WIDE 


USA & CANADA 

ATLANTA £271 * 
BOSTON £271 * 
CHICAGO £251 ” 
HOUSTON £321 • 
LOS ANGELES £321 * 
MIAMI £321 * 

NEW YORK £W9 “ 
S. FRANCISCO £331 ■ 
WASHINGTON £261 * 
TORONTO £293 • 
VANCOUVER £369- 
MEXICO £399 

-ifii.il/i2*- i/i-M/a 
• •• i/n-iooi 

USA 4 CANADA 

0181 546 6000 


Overseas Travel 


Special Interest Holidays 


AUGUST CRUISEBREAKS 

DENMARK 



2-rtgfrt enttee from Harwich, live en te r tainme nt- 
Great food. Comfor ta ble cabin. 

Price Includes slghtsaeing tour and breakfast. 
Call for (totals and avaSabUty. Quote Code V1389. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


0990333 222 JJi 


UK Travel Services 




The Cutty S&rk Tall Ships 5 Race 

os Weymouth's Brig TS Astrid 

Weymouth to Lisbon 13~31st July £875 
Lisbon to Vigo 3-9tii August £395 
Vigo to Dublin 12~22\d August £620 
The Whole Race ONLY £1750 

The chance of YOUR lifetime 


PLATINUM 


7Y TRAVEL 


Adventure travel and flights at Affordable prices I 


v „ CURRENT BEST BUYS — social offers 

o* HTN ore *IN ore RIM 

syiaf* Kjsc«o%a..n/o- nw obchc 

CaBNS IW.fHli BUI-.. £225-/34} CAR I0»^_ 

Pf8IH_ n-N._f505 SUCON £2W £410 VEMCOCnY_._£260._£4l> lO-te 

ALCHANT 1 ..an. £Kf CAIRO f I TV. -£219 80 OE WVflSO £IML_£570 tr JT'*Z QQ 

K9U £I4C_£IJi BcBING, 17*0-/701 HAVANA £447 £ M 7 W.txn 

MADRAS -_.£2K_«]0 M!WI 1201 -£799 OHIO. £5>I_£I6J . 

KaIHVANW. - £240... £4' 5 I0W0__ £270._£4S6 TORONTO. £191._£279 

COLOMBO...- £245. ,097 MAL3fniS_ -£41Q_£700 MV YORK I727_O05 

BANOOK £215. 145C VUROS £259..£)I5 LOSANCEl£S.,.n99_£41S tqu^^uq, 

SlVLrPMc — £260-055 HARARE £299 -£470 CAMSLA.VCA £220 M HOUSE FOR 

- AROUND THE WORLD - FREE 

LONDON - RAIL- CAIRNS ■ ovefhmf la - SYDNEY - 105 ANGELES - MEOCO CITY- NEW lOV - LOMXJN £S71 
V. V*er rs; <f« hclidavm^ cr tnoinjc home, would like lo pi duvet or with a doporer. a Pbdnum Travel 
»r crier im iu more daOnanan. 41 all the right prices to suil your requirement. 


T9 99 


LONG II ML 0171 9J7 5122 I:?\\S\U'.MIC 6 ILHOIT 0171 957 2654 


52 EARLS COURT ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON W8 60 
OPEN: MONDAY TO FRIDAY 9AM-6PM, SATURDAY 10AM-2PM jS» 


★ STA TRAVEL ★ 

WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG I N D E P E N D E N T TR A VE L 


CMoommv on that recn »toa t unto & quay ate ataUed Sj 1 *- W. dl «*d to fepnra ki toga tr Sqwate 



Nn»VbtkJS5 Bostwi £225 

AoUani_S39 Path £549 

Sydney— EM Cam — £KS 
Ddw_£32S 

Bnghok-iSS Beipog £C9 




Psa_£L3S Itake £139 

Rum — £ 139 flnrfenfeunJIS 
Bnssels HI CopuhagoiX 


C*lE2iT ? J ’CHAPS? 


Rnr d yore LOT COST StHEDUUD 

AOMHinfldto 
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Lj ublj ana 

You need a break — and a short-cut to the soul of 
a city. This week, Clare Thomson heads off fora 
cultural long weekend in the capital of Slovenia 


- *--*5 


Why go now? 

Good reasons for visiting include the 
Mediterranean weather, value for 

money, a well-developed caffe soci- 
ety and the chance to stroll through 
one of central Europe's most ap- 
pealing capitals without being over- 
whelmed by wannabe Bohemians. 
Or come for the summer festival, 
"t^til mid-August, the Old Tbwn and 
' 'zanke, a former monastery con- 
verted into an open air theatre, 
play host to concerts, plays, dance 
performances and impromptu street 
entertainment 

Beam down 

Ljubljana is not a competitive des- 
tination. so do not expect any bar- 
gains. Adria Airways (0171-437 0143) 
flies daily between Heathrow and 
Ljubljana, whereas British Airways 
(0345 222111) flies twice weekly from 
Gatwick. The lowest return fare to 
Adria is £262, which must be booked 
a week in advance and has to include 
• Saturday night 

^Flights arrive at Braik Airport, 27 
| Idfcmetres north of the city, con- 
nected to the city centre by an 
[ hourly bus service 1350 tolars/£l80>. 

; shuttle service (2,500 tolars/ £9.25) 
j and taxis (around 5,000 toIars/£i9). 

| There is a money exchange machine 
(automat) at the airport 

Get your bearings 
: Ljubljana was a key economic 
! centre fortheHabsburg empire, with 
trade routes linking the city to Itaty 
; Hungary and Istanbul The layout is 
medieval but the architecture 
shows Gothic, Renaissance and 
; Baroque influences. Much of the city 
1 was levelled in the 1895 earthquake, 

= paving the way for some Art Nou- 
ffiu innovation. 

"There is a good bus network, but 
the city can be comfortably toured 
on foot For a dramatic introduction, 
climb the winding pebbled path 
: through the park behind the old town 
■ to the Grad (castle), like the ver- 
i tiginous, wrought- iron Art Nouveau 
stairway up the lookout tower and 
.■ admire the terracotta roofs, the 
1 pastel-coloured houses and the 
1 willow-lined LjuMjanica riven 

Checkin 

1 As in many former Communist 
' countries, hotels are more expensive 
than Westerners expect If you can 
' afford to splash out stay at the Art 
Nouveau Grand Hotel Union 
'^osiceval, tel 00386 61 1254133; 
(Ruble room around £90). Ask fora 
. room overlooking Miklosiceva 
street so you can see the bank with 
its surreal and colourful Twenties 
“folk architecture" windows. 

The Turist (Dalmatia ova 13, tel 
00 386 61 1322343: double room 
! around £40), is more drab, but 
adequate and well located, while the 
1 less centrally located Ilirga (Preko- 
; morsteh brigadTrg 4; tel: 00 386 61 
[ 1593337; double room around £35) 
i offers a peaceful stay near Tivoli 
Gardens. If money is tight try a 
; guest house -gostUna (it will cost 


from £io per person per night) or a 
private room in an apar tmen t 
(around £20 per person per night). 
Or telephone the Ljubljana tourist 
office on 00 386 61 3061215. 

A hike 

Begin your stroll at Presernov trg. 
an Italianate square dominated by 
the salmon-coloured Baroque Fran- 
ciscan Church of the Annunciation. 
Cross Tromostovje (Triple Bridge) 
for your first encounter with the 
work of the architect Jo2e Plecnik, 
who left his mark all over Ljubljana. 

One of his creations was the 
colonnaded market, which stretch- 
es between TYomostovje and the or- 
nate Dragon Bridge and is adorned 
with white globe lights and four 
splendid statues of the mythical 
beast that is the city's symbol. En 
route to the cathedral explore Vod- 
nik square, home to a fruit and veg- 
etable market during the week. 

From the cathedral head for the 
Baroque town hall. Pause at the 
Canuolan Rivers fountain, inspired 
by Bernini's fountain in Rome’s 
Piazza Navona, and continue up the 
cobbled, bar-lined Mestni trg, which 
becomes Stari frg. Cross Cevijars- 
ki Most (Shoemaker’s Bridge), re- 
designed by Joze Plecnik in the 
Twenties. 

Visit Kongresni trg, named after 
the 1821 Congress of the Holy Al- 
liance, held in Ljubljana after 
Napoleon's defeat. The Corsican 
conqueror's four-year occupation 
of the rity was a welcome break from 
Habsburg rule and stimulated the 
development of Slovenian culture. 

The Slovenian Philharmonic 
building is a symbol of a proud 
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musical heritage: Beethoven, 
Paganini and Brahms were all hon- 
orary Philharmonic members, and 
Mahler was chief conductor for the 
1881-2 season. 

Don’t miss the unhewn stone 
and brick exterior or black marble 
colonnades of Plecnik's University 
Library, or his graffiti-decorated 
late masterpiece, Krizanke. 

Pass swiftly through the hideous 
’Dg Republike, the city's adminis- 
trative centre, pausing only to pon- 


der at the stark black monument 
commemorating the city's liberation 
in 1945. Ljubljana was an active 
centre of resistance. Mussolini 
erected a barbed-wire fence around 
the city. Increased terror under the 
Nazis fuelled Slovenian resistance, 
but at the cost of thousands of lives. 

Head back into town via the 
Viennese-style opera house. Sloven- 
ska Cesta. See the city's first sky- 
scraper a rather modest Thirties 
affair, and round off your trip with a 
visit to Miklosicev Park, an extra- 
vagant Art Nouveau park with 
matching turrets that were de- 
signed by Maks Fabiani 

Lunch on the run 
Stop fora crusty brown bread sand- 
wich wilh air-dried Karst ham at Kat- 
acombe (Stari trg), a sfone-floored 
tavern with wine barrels for tables, 
high oak benches and a good choice 
of local wines. 

'Ey the neighbouring Nostalgia 
if you're more interested in atmos- 
phere than in food (ready-prepared 
ham and cheese sandwiches). The 
caffe is decorated as a Fifties apart- 
ment, with mismatched wallpaper 
and Communist-era film posters. 

Cultural afternoon 
Complete your Plecnik education 
with a bus trip (No 20) to Grad 
fliztoe, built in the 16th century for 
a wealthy Bavarian family. It now 
houses the city's Architectural In- 
stitute, a cool roomy museum with 
a permanent pyhihiHon on Plecnik' s 
work in Ljubljana, Vienna and 
Prague (2a Studenec, open Monday 
to Friday. 10am to 2pm). 

The City Museum (Mestni 
Muzej), which has a collection of 
17th-century views of Ljubljana, is 
foe best introduction to the city’s his- 
tory (15 Gosposka, open Monday to 
Saturday, 9am to 7pm). Nearer the 
opera, the Modern Art Gallery 
CModerna Galerija) offers an excel- 
lent overview of 20th-century 
Slovenian art especially sculpture 
(14 Tomsiceva, open Tuesday to' 
Saturday, 10am to 6pm; Sundays, 
10am to lpm). 

Liquid culture 

Slovenia is famous for its wines: 
fruity reds from the south west 
sweet whites from foe north and an 
international-award-winning, dry 
Jeruzelem sauvignon from the east 
Macek (Cankarjevo nabrewje), one 
of several bustling riverside caffes, 
offers various local wine promo- 
tions. If beer is more your thing, try 
the locally produced Union pils or 
Lasko, brewed in central Slovenia’s 
hop-growing region using pure 
spring water 

Rustic dinner 

The downside to Ljubljana's resis- 
tance to mass tourism is that many 
restaurants close at weekends, 
when dty-dwellers escape to the 
Alps or the Adriatic. One place that 
stays open is Sestica (Slovenska 40, 
tel 00 386 61 219575), whose menu 



Start your city stroll at the colourful Franciscan church in presernov Square PhU RotrinsonfRobert Hording Picture Library 


displays the influence of neigh- 
bouring Austria and Hungary. Tty 
double buckwheat strudel with cot- 
tage cheese, home-made salami 
cabbage goulash and roast pork. 
Less touristy is the Kratochwil] 
Brewery (Kolodvorska 14, tet 00 386 
61 1333114), which brews its own 
wheat beers. Admire the shiny vats 
as you feast on venison goulash with 
dumplings, sauerkraut, garlic soup 
and smoked meats. 


Sunday morning: go to chord) 
Endure the grimaces of local wor- 
shippers at foe Ursuline Church of 
the Holy Trinity, with a remarkable, 
wavy, Iate-Baroque facade, Pallad- 
ian columns and a colossal altar by 
Francesco Robba. 

Peeping tourists may not be wel- 
come during Mass, but this seems 
to be the only time that the church 
is open, so if you are discreetyou can 
have a look. Have a look too at foe 


Italianate, gUt-interiored cathedral 
built by the Jesuit Andrea Fozzo to 
foe 18th century. 

Italianate lunch 

Back to foe river, this time to 
Ljubjjanskidvur Pizzeria CDvorni tig 
1, tel 00 386 61 216555). Sit on foe ter- 
race and watch the rowing boats go 
by as you tuck into one of 135 vari- 
eties of pizzas. All are freshly pre- 
pared and enormous. 


long on the cake 
Fora spot of mountain air, take the 
train to Kamnik, one of Slovenia’s 
oldest towns. Stroll along the 
medieval high-street past shops 
decorated with wrought-iron signs, 
ignore the inevitable Irish pub, and 
have a strudel at foe Veronika caffe, 
from which you can see the castle, 
rolling pine-dad hills and, to the 
distance, the looming peaks of foe 
Julian Alps. 


Food for political thought 
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i TELLING PEOPLE that you are 
I going to Maastricht for a short 
j break elicits the same polite but 
| bewildered response as news of 
! the decision to pebble-dash the 
{ house or keep geckos as pets. 

I Before the Treaty most peo- 
i were unaware of Maas- 
tricht's existence, and even now 
; many people do not realise that 
• it is not in Belgium but in Holland, 
i Maastricht is one of the 
| Netherlands’ best kept secrets 
! - a pretty, quiet, historic town 
I at the country’s most southern 
i tip. As well as the synonymous 
j Theaty, Maastricht is foe annual 
! venue ofone of the world's top 
; art and antique fairs, and is 
| borne to the best native cuisine 
, foe Netherlands has to offer, 
j Branded by the Romans on 

I a site wh»e the Meuse could be 
i easity crossed, Maastricht was 
I a strategic pawn through cen- 

! fones rrf European warfere and 
; city walls are the legacy of 

| many sieges that it endured. 


Simon Owers finds Maastricht 
more fascinating than its 
reputation suggests 


Whereas other quaint towns 
have a slightly more local 
charm, Maastricht’s annals are 
grandly interleaved with foe 
political histories of Europe, 
even to the present day. 

The basilica of St Servatius, 
the oldest church in the Nether- 
lands, was an outpost of Rome 
two centuries before Augustine 
arrived to Canterbury. The Re- 
naissance Spanish Gover nm e n t 
House, in the town centre is the 
base from where Charles Vsim 

veyed his Holy Roman Empire. 

In 1795 Maastricht became 
foe capital of a French 
departement after being taken 
by Napoleon, and following 
Waterloo became part of the 
Kingdom of Belgium. 
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Since 1867 it has been in foe 
Netherlands, sitting in defiant 
isolation on a spit of land sand- 
wiched between Belgium and 

Germany. 

The many cultural influ- 
ences that have played a part 
in Maastricht’s story have left 
their mark on the region's cook- 
ing - and the city's restau- 
rants. This is. without doubt, a 
foodie's dream town. 

The people of Maastricht 
take great delight in proving 
that their cooking is the ex- 
ception to foe national rule. 
Just as Britain has experi- 
enced a recent culinary re- 
generation, so Maastricht is 
finding itself not just a centre 
of good cooking but also of fash- 
ionable (fining. 

The cult of the personality 
chef is here taken to extreme 
here. The town has published 
a free pocket-booklet in which 

mooefy Wat* and white portraits 

ofits top chef are accompanied 
by the individuals’ musmgs on 
their relationship with food. 


The onty way to see Maas- 
tricht is by foot Most of the me- 
andering streets in the old town 
are given ova* to the pedestrian. 

This is a great place for 
shopping as well as sightsee- 
ing - the profusion of bou- 
tiques, galleries, and studios 
mean that even foe most ded- 
icated sightseeing tour is 
punctuated with long looks 
through windows and the 
favourable comparison with 
prices back home. 

In this Catholic corner of a 
Calvinist country, look out for 
the Church of Our Blessed 
Lady and the basilica and trea- 
sury of St Servatius. The town 
ramparts have been trans- 
formed into a raised footpath 
that runs alongside the river 
Meuse and dose fay many of the 
town’s historic buildings. 

Maastricht is second only to 
Amsterdam in foe number of 
listed buildings it contains. The 
tourist information centre, 
dose to the market place, or- 
ganises inexpensive guided 
walktog tours. 

It seems rare for Maastricht 
not to be in some state of fes- 
tive spirit, for its people kive car- 
nivals. The largest is the Mardi 
Gras at the beginning of Lent 
The hig hli gh t to March is the 


European Fine Art Fair; one of 
the four top art fairs in foe 
world, when dealers and col- 
lectors descend on the town. 

In spring, foe Mayday cele- 
brations involve the crowning 
of a May Prince who must be 
Maastricht born, 40 years old, 
and rich enough to host the cel- 
eb rations that take place to 
his honour Throughout the 
summer there are boat trips 
along the Meuse and tours of 
the surrounding towns and 
chateaux - Aachen, foe capital 
of Charlemagne, is only half an 
hour away. 

It is fiilfilling to find a place 
with such an underservedly 
dull reputation as Maastricht 

The best way to get to Maas- 
tricht is by tram. Eurostar 
(0345 303030) offers afare of £84 
return fromUmdon Waterloo, 
changing at Brussels and 
Liege You must bock a Teeek in 
advance and stay a Saturday 
night lifyou doiftbook ahead, 
the fare rises by £15): 

You can also fly direct from. 
Stansted on Air Exel, sold 
through KLM 10990 074074). 

More information from 
Netherlands Board of Ibirrisin, 
PO Box 5 23. London SWl£ 
SNT(0S91 717777). 












I T IS hard to imagine that everyone 
who travels on the Orient Express 
passes the time reading Agatha 
Christie; certainly in Ihe Ffcsos I have 
never noticed anyone reading Gra- 
ham Swift's Waterland. However; if you 
go to Cep hall onia without a copy of Louis 
de JBernieres’s best-known novel, you 
would certainly feel that you stand out in 
the crowd. 

Until Captain Corelli's Mandolin 
reached the bookshops three summers 
ago, very few people had given much 
thought to the island of CephaUonia. Most 
visitors to the Ionian islands went to 
Corfu or Paxos, according to whether they 
wanted a lively resort or a sleepy village; 
over the last three years, the number of 
tourists going to Greece bas risen from 
nine to 12 million a year and the Greek em- 
bassy in London claims that Captain 
Corelli has had a “very definite effect". 

CephaUonia is the largest of the eight 
Ionian islands, which guard the western 
side of the Greek mainland; Corfu at the 
northern end, is dose to the coast of Al- 
bania and Zakin thos in the south is a short 
ferry-ride from the Peloponnese. The 
building of an airport just outside Cephal- 
Ionia's capital Argostoh, has caused a small 
rash of tourist hotels, and the amenities 
that go with them, in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Outside this package-tour pocket, the 
inaccessibility of the roads and the hostile 
mountain terrain have meant that much 
of the island is completely unspoilt. 

The scene of atrocities carried out by 
the occupying Germans in the Second 
World War the island was ravaged by the 
terrible earthquake of 1953. in which the 
population of 128.000 was reduced to 
20.000. Argostoli was almost completely de- 
stroyed, and has now been rebuilt as a 
nodem town with lots of traffic snorting 
mgriiy around pedestrianised streets, 
md very little charm. Many mountain vil- 
ages have been reconstructed higher up 
he slopes. 

One of the few places to have remained 
intouched was the northern harbour vii- 
age of Fiskardo. Many of its original Venet- 
an houses remain, freshly painted each 


year in blues and pinks. These days the 
buildings around the harbour have most- 
ly been converted into tavernas and 
shops, and the local population is greatly 
increased in the summer months by vis- 
itors. But in the morning, you can still sit 
and watch a local fisherman arriving 
with his catch. 

An astonishing variety of fish is un- 
loaded into a large container of water; 
and each creature is carefully cleaned 
by hand. The local housewives, and the 
taveraa owners, come down to the har- 
bour and select the fish they want to cook 
that night so if you see something you 
fancy you should take careful note of 
where it is going as it heads towards a 
restaurant kitchen. 

At the other end of the day, the pace 
is dictated by the return to the harbour 
of the flotilla of sailing-school boats 
which use the calm waters of the Ionian 
sea to teach city-bound would-be sailors 
their craft For the Land-bound visitor the 
beauty of Fiskardo is that there is ab- 
solutely nothing to do. 

Once you have had breakfast, picked 
up a few essential supplies, had a swim, 
a siesta and a light lunch, there is just 
time for another doze before you set out 
for the first drink of the evening. The local 
red and white wine is called Robola; in- 
explicably served from a bottle in a 
sack, it could never be mistaken for one 
of the world's finest but it is neverthe- 
less very palatable. 

There are ferries fromCephaflonianvO- 
lages to neighbouring islands, but often 
the timings make them more suited to is- 
land-hopping than day-trips. The tourist 
office in Fiskardo has got round this 
problem by organising tours - although 
this is a formal way to describe them - 
which visit various points on nearby is- 
lands, stopping off from time to time for 
sightseeing, lunch, or swimming. The 
most interesting of these is the trip 
around Ithaca, the supposed homeland of 
Odysseus, which Homer described as “a 
rocky, severe island". 

The contrast between the barren, un- 
inhabited coastline facing CephaUonia. 


and the greenei; more populated eastern 
side, is striking, and there is the chance 
for lunch or a long walk around the 
charming village of KionL For some rea- 
son the tour which takes in the island of 
Lefkas concentrates on its more plebeian 
side - perhaps to suit the taste of the 
“Thomson’s tribe", as one travelling 
companion scathingly described the 
package tourists, who were bussed in 
from the southern part of the island to join 
the boat trip. 

Transport around CephaUonia is more 
or less non-existent The best way to ex- 
plore the shoreline is to hire a little 
motor-boat and chug off down the coast 
If you have the energy to explore the in- 
terior; it is worth hiring a car 

Like many Greek islands, there is 
nothing here that you absolutely must see, 
but the mountain scenery, and the re- 
moteness of many of the villages, is 
breathtaking. It is impossible to get lost, 
even if you can't read the Greek signs, as 
most roads go round the island, with the 
exception of one which goes across the 
mountains to connect the village of Sami 
with the capital The coastal villages nod 
towards the concerns of tourists, with tav- 
ernas and shops; there are caves and an 
underground lake to visit, but most of the 
settlements in the centre of the island are 
oblivious to the preoccupations of visitors. 

The outside world is now taking an in- 
terest in CephaUonia, largely thanks to 
Captain CoreEi. But apart from innu- 
merable copies of the book. I saw no ev- 
idence ofhim on the island -no tavernas 
in his name, no walks, not even a man- 
dolin concert 

When the captain returns to 2990s’ 
CephaUonia at the end of the story he 
laments that everything has changed. This 
seems to me a rather harsh judgment 
With the exception of the area immediately 
around the airport, it is amazing how much 
remains the same. 



Cathy Packe paid £ 460 Jbr a week in 
CephaBonia with Simply Ionian (0181-995 
11211. This included a return flight, self- 
catering apartment, and car hire. 
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Unspoilt charm - Cephallonia’s lighthouse at Katavothres 
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Overseas Travel 


Amazing Value City Breaks! 

PARIS or 


BRUGES 




DEPARTING m 
AUGUST1998 to MAY 1999 
Via the Channel Tunnel 




D iscover the delights of 
Europe on one of our 
fantastic city breaks. 
Take In the Eiffel Tower, Arc de 
Triomphe and Champs Elysecs on 
our optional guided tour of Paris, 
then soak up the Paraicn 
atmosphere in the lively 
Latin Quarter of the city. 

Or, why not visit 
picturesque canals and 
fine buildings of Bruges 
the ‘Vendee of the 
North' and join an 
optional guided walking 
tour which includes a 
visit to a chocolate and 
lace shop. This holiday 
stays at the 4-star 
Holiday Inn, GenL 
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South America 


Galapagos 


Follow Darwin and sail ihe islands 
with the Galapagos specialists 




with accredited naturalist leaders 
Tours of.Ecuador, including Andes and .Amazon 
• Tailor-made itineraries/ scuba diving 
• Plus Peru, Chile & Antartica 


DAVID HORWELL'S 

Galapagos Adventure Tours 

Dept GM, 37-39 Great GuDdfond Street, wyWc u 
L ondon SE10ES 
Tel/Fax: 0171 261 9890 
MnaLjanzoneamptse^ 

www.galap^gos.catdc atocww ^^7/RV^ 



ALSO AVAILABLE 


Amsterdam & Dutch 4 days ham 

Delights -Weekend Break £129 


Bruges 


All holidays include 
• FREE local departures from 


The D-Day Beaches 
of Normandy 


Monet’s Garden 
& the Chateaux of Paris 




over 300 pUkuppatts. 

• Return deluxe coaches. 

• Return Channel crossing?. 

’ Comfortable en adle bold 
accommodation with 
continental bredkfast. 



TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

ZIM3ASWE. BOTSWANA. 
NAMIBIA. ZAMBIA. KENYA. 
TANZANIA S 

zy s. Africa, 


Luxurious remote lodges. 
Wafting, canoeing, riding and 
vehicle safaris with the very best 
guides. Superb wtldlte. 
Adventure with comfort. CaH us 
. lo create your Idea) salari. 
TotfOlHM) 628979 Fate 639879 

68 Pmmtai em. nmftnvnv rSJlSX 

AiPaHtA H 

EXCLUSIVE l?ml 


Cyprus 


VILLAS wrm POOLS, village 
houses in unspotted areas. Plus 
hUs, nydrhres. escorted tours. 
SUNVIL 0181 847 4748 AiTO 
ATOLB08 


Balearic^ 


VINTAGE SPAIN: MoBorean & 
Me no r ca n tamhousaa with pooh 
in unspoffi areas, war coast 
01954 2E1 431 . AiTO ATOL 2787 


PLEASE BUSH ME DENIS OF LEGOS OH B REMS 

V3S8Z | 

LEGER HOLIDAYS ^ § 

CAJBCLDW MEADOWS ROTHERHAM S60 2XR ADOffiSS a 

WE ARE OPEN: f 

WEEKDAYS: 840am-7.30prn JlhlUJffl: | 

SATURDAY. 10gam-5JX)pm IfOTHOUMB^ 

SUNDAY: 1 0 JWanvlOOpni Qifa»*»^4w4*B4ahmerttoH—a8Mridiirtaw»ii«. 


Canaries 




Last nxn hate E97-l89Jul at 
High saasAchooi tots £187-299 
*Exc vafcn hois to Canarie9f 
Span/BatatfAlgiffEfCyt/rurit 
*Unkjue hoi offers to Rhodes/ 
KoEX^BteCodu'Zarta^Poros 

'100's cheap lights Eutfww 

‘Disc FanHeaflotte group 3+ 


01 SI 767 3030 


JORDON. EGYPT. ISRAEL. SYRIA. 
Taflormade itmerartea. Can Dratt- 
nation Red Sea on Oiat 4409900 
ASIA YD! 22 ATOL 365 1 


--5!h 


ITiTTJTTTyu 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Newspaper PiOSsNng pic 

regrets that atfreugh every 

reasonable precaution Is tafcan, 
no lesporaHBy can be 
accepted tar flights andtar 
accommodation offered 
through these columns, or any 
loss arsing therefrom. Readers 
are advised to take al 
necessary precautions before 
entering into any travel 
arrangements. 


TENERIFE & 
LANZAROTE 

5 Star Luxury 
Apartments 

Sleeps 4 


Only s.24 p.p.p. v;ee':< 
3 tt~eks £495 inc. 


Tel: Q1202 463191 
Fax; 01202 463134 


Azores 


SUNVIL DISCOVERY The Azores. 
wtdasL most Reobie range n ttds 
stunning archipelago. Whale 
watching. 01 B 1 847 4748 AITO 

Am aa 


Tfcavel Services 


BACKPACKERS 


Premiums 

1 Month £1 


Travel Insurants that gives you more freedom 


Standard Cover includes 

• Worldwide Travel fnd USA) 

• Sports and AoMBes 

• WxtinghtoRctaysfnd manual} 

• String * Scuba DMng 

• CycSngS. Motor Cychng 

• Bungee Jumping &Abs*Sng 

• BaBoormg&ParascsntSng 


3 Months 

4 Months 

5 Months 

6 Months 

8 Months 

9 Months 

10 Months 
12 Months 


LP Tn niMnl nwrcvrarfafc* 


The Travel Insurance Club 

tic 0800 16 35 18 


www. travel in* gran C0Club.CO.il \ 


TRAVELPLAN 

THE ALL YEAR WORLDWIDE MULTI-TRIP 
TRAVEL INSURANCE 

FOR HOLIDAYS AND BUSINESS TRIPS WITH 
“OPTIONAL BENEFITS SELECTION'' 
FROM ONLY 

£36.50 p.a. 

BENEFITS C5.O00.000 MEDICAL 
PLUS 

A Full Selection of Optional Benefits available 
AGE LIMIT 65 
CONTACT; 

MARCUS HEARN & Co. LTD 
MARCUS HEARN HOUSE 
65/66 SHOREDITCH HIGH STREET, LONDON El 6JL 

TEL: 0171 739 3444 FAX: 0171 739 7888 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 


SIMPLY CORSICA Discover Ihe 
MedKaraneatfs best-kept secret, 
an (stand ol glorious beaches and 
spectacular mountains, untar- 
nished by mass lourtsm. For 
w*da« range or ac com modation: 
0181 995 9323. AST A VI337 
ATOL 1922 AITO 

CORSICAN PLACES. We Spe- 
riafise in Corsica. Lovely villas 
with pools, corteges by the sea. 
medieval iffloge houses, candidly 
selected hotels. Very friendly per- 
sonal service. ATOL 2647. AITO. 
Tel 01424 480048/ Fax 480033. 


Eastern Europe 


PRAGUE, VIENNA. BUDAPEST 8 
Slovakia. Central pensions, 
hotels & apis. Czechera (01708) 



SUNVIL DISCOVERY Coats Rica. 
Guatemala. Ecuador 4 - Cuba 
add-on. Highly SexWe indhtcktal 
toura 8 Bydrives. Jungle lodges, 
nature reserves. 0181 847 4748 
AITO ATOL SOB 


VINTAGE SPAIN Country houses 
with pools in unspott areas id 
Catalunya and Andsteda. 01954 
1 ATOL 2787 AITO AflTA 
WATHWILUHOUSE In AncbAicten 
Mia. nr Ronda In parqus natural. 
SM/Oct avaft 0161 224 7972. 
GRANADA 8 SEA: Three romantic 
oatagea with pooL Adufts only In 


PRAGUE. Budapest. Vienna, Berfin 

& Kraton Low hotel prices from I RUSSIA / UKRAINE htDepenOent 
E’4 pp a nights from Travel SpecteBats. Packages, Air- 
E186(lnc.tBX) (Agent ATOL 1245). lares. Groups. INTERCHANGE 
Summer Chalets In Stowmta.Sk>. | 0181 681 3812 ATOL 2429 

vakte 8 Czech from E217 per 
iwek. Auto Plan 01 543 257777 


Ur SPAIN Escape the main- 
«ream with our unique range of 
wmhouses, country vfllas wttr 
pools and auteteOs small hotels 
throughout Andoiucta and Mai- 
01B1 B9S9323. ABTAV1337 
ATOL 1922 AITO 


Portugal 



_ cmmrj. from the 
Miaho eat Am Dome to the 
Utser*na»n Ateom. Ftm* 


0181 995 9323 

4HTAVII77 ATOL 1922 NtO 


ALGARVE. CARVOEIRO Lux. priv. 
vBa. Pool, sea views, rtr beaches, 
0 OH. sips 2«. Avail Sept 3 
through 17 4 h. Oct 1. 01981-550 
878. 

SUNVIL DISCOvem: FlrnlMa ffy- 
drtvas North » South. Charactar 
HB Pousedes, Manor Houses. 
Plus Azores, Madeira. 0181 847 
4748 AITO ATOL 808 

FLAT/ROOMS IN USBOtFEXPOK 
Tel 01805 281928 Fax 775591 
http^Arsers xuLac.uk/-4naQ2l6te 
xpoSOJrtml 

VINTAGE PORTUGAL; Country 
houses Brim pools in unspow 
Nonh, Mbtho and Doura 01954 
281431 AITO ATOL 2787 AHTA 


TVirkey 


’j/wvkn 


our tmujot mage of 
rvndcotiaga, v&m 
with prime pools and 

ftimdh hottk. Pha our 
flexible ’Wandering' 
programme, sptdel mtemt 
holidays, gultt erttuing and 
Isusjibul city breaks. 

01819959323 

ASaviUI ATOLIVE MTO 


CONCEPT EXPRESS ! i'D 


TURKEY AND H. CYPRUS 
Istanbul Crtybreaks 
*TafcHnade and package Hois.* 
*ffigf®cww2* 

* Groups wacome.* 


Tel: 0171 493 4243 
VAX: 0171 493 44 S3 



SUNViL discovert; Thailand, 
Vietnam. Hlghiy Oaxlbio tows and 
ftydrives tor indlvkluals. 0181 847 

4 748 AITO ATOL 808 



For a unique 
range of real holidays 

V 

that are fully-bonded, 
flexible and 
definitely original - 
book AITO! 


For a FREE copy of the 
AlfO Directory listing all member 
companies, please telephone 

0181 607 9080 
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TRAVEL EUROPE/25 


Sarah Cutforth 

f swims in a fizzy 
/" sea, then climbs 
v a crater on the 
- Aeolian island 
of Vulcano 


•- 




J uddering north from Sicily, 
the 12-mile hydrofoil trip to 
Italy’s Aeolian Islands took 
about 40 minutes over a 
slappy. dark blue sea. Vul- 
cano, the southernmost 
island, is the smaller and better be- 
haved sister of Stromboli and the 
traditional holiday home of ancient 
Greek gods and pleasant middle- 
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to find your Latin lava 
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j£ • Vulcano is apparent from its name, 
y .- As we pulled in towards the port, 

a small group of older men on board, 
|£j uncomfortable in holiday sandals, 
leapt up enthusiastically and started 
to mill around in an organising kind 
§£ of way piling up bags and consulting 
pieces of paper as if preparing for an 
|| urgent business meeting. The rest 
|g of us sat dully, sniffing the unfemil- 
j|| iar, sulphurous air. Two blond child- 
■ ren stopped playing at shooting 
8 each other and anxiously held on to 
8 their knees instead. A strange 
^3“ silence descended, 
j^v We emerged to find the village of 
gg -'Porto di Levante flat out in the 
engulfing afternoon sleep favoured 
£4 by small southern towns. With black- 
sand beaches and arid, spiky green 
’<[ scrubland giving way to bare 
volcanic hills in the distance, the 
igj (dace had the breezy, white- andddue 
look ofa lesser Greek island that had 
T not been painted for a while. The air 

■i hung heavy with the smell of ancient 
? eggs being poached for some 
^ distant, unhappy breakfast. 
v Whereveryou go on the island, a 
volcano - there are four in only 21 
square kilometres - will not be for 
v away. Only one of them is still active. 
\ though; the Vulcano della Fbssa, 
which dominates the silent country- 
; .“Wside beyond the village. 

Saving this for later, I walked into 








Seasoned with sulphate - the sleepy village of Porto de Levante 


the village The road, tike everything 
else, was sprinkled with a thin 
sulphurous dust which creeps into 
your shoes and lurks for several days 
afterwards. The place was silent in 
the sun; everyone from the hydrofoil 
had vanished. Probably, at this 
moment, the businessmen were 
already embarking on some 
elaborate briefing session deep in 
(he distant volcanic hills. There did 
not even seem to be aqy cats. 

In the main street, two boys in 
long shorts and army boots were 
buying warm beer from a small 
supermarket Dimly lit local shops 
seemed to be gearing up for a 


thriving summer trade in bad 
postcards (“Big Kisses From 
Vulcano”) and mystifying gifts 
involving pumice stone. There were 
cafes, and rumours of a night-dub. 

It seemed very cheering to find 
the economy of an entire village 
based on the vague possibility that 
the whole place would blow up 
beneath your feet No matter how 
much effort people were putting into 
selling artistic tea towels, and pizzas 
that tasted as though they had been 
seasoned with copper sulphate, 
there was still no way of stopping the 
wildness creeping in at the edges. 

At the same time, it remained 


reassuringly unlikely that anything 
reafly would explode or erupt Unlike 
its near neighbour, Stromboli, 
Vulcano has not evidenced any 
significant volcanic activity since 
1890, when great chunks of lava last 
shot out of the Fbssa crater, 
destroying the Scottish mining 
business based there. 

These days, tourists provide most 
of the income for the island’s 500 res- 
idents. Many visitors come for the 
day from Lipari and the other 
islands, but a dozen or so hotels 
cater for those who wish to stay 
longer; attracted by the therapeutic 
volcanic mud. Down by the port, I 


came upon a giant puddle full of hot 
water the odour and consistency of 
cream-of-chicken soup. Several 
bathers lay silently half-submerged 
like rubbery crocodiles waiting for 
prey; while a smell of rotten eggs 
rose up around them. 

The sea looked a better bet I sat 
on the beach watching small motor 
boats buzz in the distance, then I got 
up from the black sand looking like 
one of those children's games where 
you rearrange the hair on a face 
using a magnet and iron filing s, it 
seemed sensible to switch to the 
other beach, which was more 

popular. A man in sw imming trunks 


Robert Harding Picture Library 

sat grim-faced on a pile of stones, 
which was giving off douds of steam 
like a boiling kettle. Small wisps rose 
at intervals along the beach. I lay 
back, feeling rather vulnerable in 18 
inches of water, while the warm sea 
fizzed around us like Alka -Seltzer, 
The sea around the islands is 
notoriously stormy; the ferries are 
often out of action. Under its Greek 
name of Hiera, Vulcano was said to 
be the home of the Greek god 
Aeolus, who kept the wind impris- 
oned in a cave somewhere in one of 
the island’s rocky inlets. It was 
muzzled tightly under some andent 
equivalent of the Dangerous Dogs 


Act, and let out to destroy passing 
ships on appropriate occasions. 

It did not seem to be one of those 
when, later on, I set out to climb 
Vulcano della Fbssa. Inland, the air 
was completely still in the late- 
aftemoon sun. The road to the 
crater, between scrubby bushes and 
Lurid gorse. was deserted, and the 
bulk of the volcano seemed 
impossibly huge. 

The route towards the crater 
veered away from the road, 
displaying encouraging road signs 
showing silhouettes of hikers with 
stout walking-sticks, then headed 
off up a sedate ashy slope before 
steepening on to pale, chemically 
smeffing stone. A descending English 
couple said, smiling, that there was 
a long way to go. The path had 
begun to be hard and slippery un- 
derfoot and just as I began to worry 
I came to the top and peered through 
the steam into the crater below. 

It sank away in front with little 
tracks down the side where stones, 
and possibly people, had rolled. 
Concerned signs suggested that 
you refrain from climbing down into 
the crater. This seemed like a good 
idea. But you could walk right 
around the top. The path ahead was 
flat and stony, and at one point 
sulphurous gusts of steam wafted 
across the earth in front, which 
itself appeared to be made of 
lemonade crystals. There was a 
perpetual fizzing sound and the 
smell was overwhelming. 

The climber in front had already 
passed through this smoky curtain. 
A ridiculous pole, stuck in the ground, 
proclaimed "May peace prevail on 
earth” In one of the few places where 
you cannot foil to be reminded how 
little say we have in the matter. Still, 
from the crater you could look out 
across the dark-blue evening sea to 
see a ferry leaving below. Peace still 
seemed to be prevailing on earth, and 
it seemed to be time for a been 

7b get to the Aeolian Islands first 
travel to Palermo. Meridiana <0171- 
839 2222) flies direct from Gatioick, 
pausing at Florence; a high-season 
return costs £351. Cheaperfares are 
available on Alitalia via Milan, 
Rome or Naples. 

FrcmPalermo,1heTearesa^ings 
cd least daily on Ahsca.fi Snav to the 
Aeolian Islands. There are also 
same services from Naples 


TEL- 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 



S'A ••• Actraty-HoBdays— — - - 


Activity Holidays 




In glorious Devon - IN ONLY 7 DAYS 

Unable to swim? O Lack of confidence? O 

Problems with; Co-ordination? G Stamina? O Breathing technique? □ 

Know about; Breast and back stroke? G Crawl? G 

Swimming HoSday, pools 92”F(32*C), NO spectators, lessons and accammodaSon wft bmktast and 3 cores evening 
meal, a» under one rod. NO age Grit, LOOTS of successes by ttVs method, indudng a 100 year old. OPEN ALL YEAR 



INTERNATIONAL SWIMMING SCHOOL 

Straightway Head, WhimpJe, Nr. Exeter EX5 2QT 

FREEFONE 0800 281 372 

http^/www.users.globalnet.co.uk/~swim01 


MTH 

YEAR 


Please send free of charge, your 12 page colour brochure. Please quote Ref.:FF04 


UK Travel 


sykes corteges || 


Superb cottages in Northumbria. The 
fcfVshiie OSes C Moon. Borders. 
-■**•&■* -Ji Thelites. The Put 

Dotriet. 

°1Z44 345700 

:"iw» iytexotUEu.ce.te 


Devon & Cornwall 




Lowly houses and apartments 
DEVON/DORSET BORDBl 
coast or country 
lbufet Board inspected 
★ For Free Colour Brochure * 
Tel: MILKBERE HOLIDAYS 
01297 22925 
« Fat Shut asm. Dayan EX12 2LA 
Etraft WagWChbetacom 


COftHlSH COUNTRY MANOR. 
Enchanting tomar VnUey. 3ms 
an suite EB8. 01822 832442. 

SALCOMBE nr bench. Grt m 
*10*18, iMgdit. 3 ad| properties. 
Sfcs«20. 01S30 342409. 

FREE COLOUR GUIDE » the 500 
best value cottages in Devon 
{01271)376322 

HOLIDAY COTTAGES; Costal and 
rural Te>:01548 660964. 

wwwLdevenconn actions, co-ift 

TIVERTON Thatched country cot- 
tage. Ago, atpa 2/5. 01084 
2S3568. 

A hue SELECTION at Ccttagof on 

. both coasts at Cornwall and on 
Sctet Brochure from Cornish Do- 
dtionai Cottages. (0990) 134367. 
7 day paraonte aeratee 9em4pm. 

FOWEY / POLHUAN Charming 
■afenida cottages. Supetb 
teem. Central heating. Ding Wes 
avaWria. Peis welcome. 01579 
344887 

WONDERFUL CORNISH COT- 
TAGES. MOB best over ha cotaa 
brochure. 0175870220:. 

CORNWALL AND DEVON 300 cot- 
tages throughout. (D17S2) 
260711. 



ACTIVITY 6 SPECIAL INTEREST 
holidays and w/ends tor famees, 
couples and groups. Over 150 
things la do ind mteraports. air- 
ports. motmparts. e nergetic , pur- 
suits, wafting, cycling, horaertf- 
kng, lennte. god arts & erafla. 
cooking, murder mysteries, 
bridge. Acorn Activities 01432 
B30083. 

SUFFOLK CYCLE BREAKS. Qual- 
ity holidays with full backup. 
W/euda or tongec Brocti: 0I44S 
721553 

ACTION HOLIDAYS for S to IS year 
olds. 1 to 4 stall ratto. telephone: 

01706 814554. 


Isle of Wight 


Dorset 


OORSET/SOMERSET BORDER. 
Peaceful secluded cottage with 
garden ft orchard. Lovely vlem 
Sleeps 5. 01 71 2315154/2376281. 

LYME REGIS and beautiful West 
Dorset. Over 80 ate properties *6 
tourist Board Inspected. 0197 
443363 

BOURNEMOUTH. Oulet country 
hse style lux spans In superb 
town centre loc. Wo ch ildren. 
Open all yr. 01202 298775. 

16TH C CONVERTED farm cot- 
tages. Superb Indoor pool com- 
plex, gym. 3 mis tr coast- Some 
brie men for 2/3 people August 8 
up(0 7peopfe29» 01287489083 

DORSET COASTAL cottages. Old. 
cosay. much lovetL especially In 

peaceful SeplAOcL 01 305 B5296& 


Walking Holidays 


GUIDED WALKING in Cumbria. En 
aufle a ccom modation. delectable 
dining. All ebWIes. Sin gles w el- 
come. £B45 pvt 015398 23273 


The Lake District 


EDEN VALLEY Cottage Iar 2. Rural 
location. Lovely grins. Pets wel- 
come 017083 51650. 


Scotland 


IMF OF ARRAN Family hoi. home. 
S infra walk beach, shops. 
Peaceful, comfortable, good 
vfeire.SJp* 4/5. 01 770 30*35 
EDINBURGH FESTIVAL- Central 
flat in New town. 3 dtu rms C700 
CW. Tet: 0131 557 1417. Also 
Gothic House. 1 m*e to City Gen- 
us. 2 tJW ims. E400 put Tte 0131 
3374879. 

DUMFRIES COTT APT Sips 2- IdyF 
8c rural location- Ftee views. Ten 
01387740217 


Scotland 


gown Assoa/ats 

Crown Associates is Scotland's 
leading provider of bespoke tours. 

We offer exceptional quality holidays and 
breaks for your pleasure and enjoyment 
Salmon fishing, championship golf, helicopter flights, 
antique jewellery, ancestral casties. day pigeon 
shooting. Cashmere. Edinburgh Crystal, Tartan 
whisky tours. 

Simply (eH us the things that interest yon and well Maid 
them into a personal codstaB of filings to see and do! 
Tel: 0U1 466 7180 

49 Mdv3k Street Laae • Edtebaqft EH) 7QB * ftc 9131 4*5 7181 
E-mlt teerati Liwnimrtuud cnee hilir ww/ jiwipupi landrail 


Holidays Afloat UK 


Sail A Luxury Yacht 
for a Day. 
Cowes Week. 

24> August 1998 
Lvmuipon 
Huiu based Yacht 
Sul to Cowes 
to sec the Racing 
Taste the lively Regam 
atmosphere ashore. 
Corporate fit private groups 
sndcome. 

01590-673771 

for more details 


Ireland 


CAR HIRE IN PUBLI 

h MENTION 

#|QC T w^° 

mm ■ v booking 

A. WEEK 

• New Nissan Micra • Includes CDW +TAX 
• Unlimited Mileage ■ Pickup at Dublin Airport 
•Subject to avaifiMfty 6 status 


FREEFONE 
0800 973 163 


WINDSOR 


LAZY DAYS 100 ETB rated canal 
boats. Brochure 0121 *45 2909. 

BRfTAIffS BEST Sed Drive Narrow- 
boat Holidays. Wktesi choice. 

Bagnraravorv welcome. Tel SHAMROCK Cottagra. 286 setoa AN GLING. Slghl >Sra- 

■Srsrsss asgsarasag 

*■*“ 1012561 8ro 01623 681 ON) tendomtoradjam 


lug. indushre Breaks bom El 75. 
C an 064 5 6923027 OR www.lre- 
Isndenwredxom 


IRISH COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 1088 ST£ ^ L .-*' VAy "! D WD . E 


West Country 


17THC THATCHED FARMHOUSE, 
Sips IS. Log Ore. OH, Beautiful A 
uiupoift Brochure (01460) 
241061 


the premier choice. 300 Imflvld- 
ual corteges aB tourist board 
approved. Farmhouses and 
hotels, booting holidays and 
Imres rtswn caravans. Many wel- 
come pete. Cell 01502 560 686 
(24hre). 


world. Cashel Horae Hotel Con- 
nemara, Co. Galway. U: 
(0035395) 31001 . Fm 31007. 



Wales 



on the 

Welshpool & Llanfair 

NARROW GAUGE RAILWAY! 

A return journey climbing steep hills 
with far views to the Berwyn 
Mountains. Pass through the historic 
landscapes of the Princes of Powis, 
cross the Banwy river then enjoy the 
tea room and shop at Llanfair Station. 
Steam Trains for enthusiasts, a travel 
experience for families 
GROG PS fVRE WELCOME! 
Stations along the A458 Shrewsbury to 
Dolgell Av. Rd. 

Telephone 01938 810441 ~ 

Kids for a quid offer. 


Walss. 

It ONLY TAR6S 
A MI NUTS. 

‘''..‘''tf M OJ'rfc'r'ir C\ fc^-cTcM :'.r-r-r : ' i 


The Bowl a the faor of Seomkai 
Royal Victoria Hold 
Uanberis 

25% off our 
GETAWAY BREAKS 
rate 

£5%8fcftf@ £39.00 pppa 





Tel: 01286 870253 


BRECON BEACONS. Over 100 s/e 
cottages some sleep up to 30. 
Phone now for special offers. 
01 B74 676446. 

PEMBROKESHIRE cottage. Wear- 
way view. Inn nearby. Brochure 
teL (01437) 533485 any ome. 

N. WALES SNOWDOfOA CoestHne. 
Ueyn Peninsula Coastal and 
country cottages 6 farmhouses. 
Nstyn htddaye 01 7S8 720674 

PEMBROKESHIRE. Award winning 
selection of qualty. sensibly 
priced cottages. 0123a 881297. 
Coast ft Country Cottages. 

BOWER Idyl He 17c Farmhouse 
ansufle BAB £21.50, also dinner, 
lie bar. Spectacular views. Rid- 
ing, netting. AA/RAC 01289 
59554a 


Yorkshire & The Dales 


NORTH YORK MOORS Detached 
house, quiet location, CH S TV. 
Panoranlc view s . Sl eep s 8+coL 
Aval at year. 01267 660148. 
YORKSHIRE DALES, Moors, ooaSL 
Peek 6 Lake DteWcL Over 200 S/C 
cottages. 18 us. Brochure Hofiday 
Cottages VbrisMre. Water Sc 
Skip ton BD23 1PB (01758) 
700672 

SEDBERGH Modem Flat- Near 
shops. Sleeps 3/4. C2O0 per 
week, tot 015396 21496 evee. 
SUPERB COTTAGES YbrS Dates, 
Northumbria. Lakes. Peaks, 
Sykes Codages 01 244 345700 
YORK Haworth Court Hotel. B&B 
tram £25pp. A la Cane breaks 
tarn E37 to E«3. 01904 425156 
DALES BEAUTIFUL RENOVATED 
atone bams, sip 4-16, pets wel- 
come, brochure 0600 B54S09. 


Self Catering UK 


WEST HEREFORDSHIRE. Slone 
cottage, sips 2. Log Rre. good 
wefttag. 01673 86023& 

WELSH BORDER FARMHOUSE. 
S!psB+. nnaraantic vieeo, iflsh- 

washer. log Owner, cenrai heat 
tag- tefcotsea 780812 


Sussex 


SEDLESCOMBE. Bricfcval HoleL 
BsBta. 1600 Tudor Manor. 2 itigM 
taka noap DB&B. 3rd nt accom 
free, pay £30 onty tor dinner & 
breakfast. Hid Udoor pool 3* 
RACRosL award 91-97. 01424 
870253. 


WHE INDEPENDENT 


Fill your holiday cottage, 
villa or apartment vacancies. 


Last year over a quarter of a million Independent and 
Independent On Sunday readers stayed on holiday in a 
rented villa, flat or cottage. 

For only £4.70 per line or £&22 per line if both Saturday and 
Sunday are booked (inc VAT), you can advertise your holiday home 
vacancies throughout the year. Your advertisement will appear in 
the Time Off section of The Independent on Saturday and/or the 
Travel Supplement of the independent On Sunday. 


TO BOOK YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 

Either calf The Travel Team on 0171 293 2 219 
Monday to Friday I Oam - 5pm. 
or e-mail us at mhull@independencco.uk 
or fax us on 0171 293 3(56 
or complete and return the coupon below to: 

The Travel Team, Classified Advertising, 

The independent, One Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London EI4 5DL 
and indude your payment by cheque 
or Access/VTsa/Amex/Diners Card 

N.B. Private adverdsbis only (two properties or less) 


Insertion dates: 

Classification: 

I enclose a cheque for £ , 

made payable to Newspaper Publishing Pic 

or debit my Access/Yisa/Amex/Diners account by £ 

Card No: Expiry date 

Your Details: 

Name 

Address 


Th. No: Day — 


Evening. 


Signature. 


For further details 

please call The Travel Team on 0171 293 2219 


.INDEPENDENT 

ON SUNDAY 
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Island dwellers: a blue-footed booby bird, above, and a marine iguana 
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Survival 

of the 

fattest 

In the G alapagos Islands, ir ^sn^the 

weird wildlife that womecfCl^Boob^er, 
It was her fe5owtoumts 

T here were 10 of then^ aU keptia 

dose proximity for eight days. One tSietv^eem unnaturally bright wth 

was so large, he found it difficult r^TOted van looks like cai'e- 

lying down to sleep. And his beha v- a munber of 

four seemed to offend the other nma fol^r appb eyeliner. The gre^ 

One was constantly ill, and one had Galapagos «J baby frigate bird 
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X lying dawn to sleep. *na ms uenav- u.^ ^ ^ ^ fecC , a numDer oi 

four seemed to offend the other mna fol^y eyeliner. The grey 

One was constantly iU, and one had Galapagos ^ _./P° ge , frigate birds 

a dose encounter with a marine iguana- These Galapagos do\-es a thick line 

creatures - species type Homo sapiens - had a dusky grey, and me 

come to view ffiewQdlifeofthe Galapagos Islands, of ^it blu ®. i ^^S ^ ^ indulge to eveliner 

SSfsome of the time, observing ^ collection ouite simply 

of tourists WM as interesting as watching the an- noofterworffor it They bask to 

imals we had come to see. 1 „ «sand beaches like British 

ArtosoitwasthateftsmAnthoiiyr^al^us and thoy smile 

with tales of shark-spotting and his sea honbtte. bohday^^. T^or SMrbeQing every 

IBs manner was not to everyone’s liking, and the atyo^wi* ourselves coming face 

fact that he almost had to double up to get in his 

mmbsss=££= arar^KSsa.w 

^^^n^menwhokeptusamused 

another American who entered into banter with turnedaround to ^a.eseaawash rtbtai 

”n g a aWMkDnthC Z rSS^SSt sea 

° Eight davs on a boat on the ocean with 

strangers is* an integral part of any trip to this was no game, thous and another fell ^cnmto 
parted the wori± VT^iad flown from Quito to the the predators. Cries of Oh, (^twe go andres- 
Sand of Baltra. From here we boarded our boat, cue them?” were heard as we stood at a safe dis- 
the Cacrmlote via a dingh y tance from the unfolding drama. 

We stenoed sleeping sea lions with our Giant tortoises have also suffered from pred- 
tuesage. ‘aid a voung blue-footed booby bird ators. 'Hie only giant tortmste we saw on the 
hitched a ride to what was to be our home for islands were in captivity at the Darwin Research 

the next week. From out . . - 

of the writhing and twist- h^.-^ iA-v^'v •-'>■■■- : .V; V > »■■.’■ 

tog black tora covering : •. / •- ' ’ •• y-i:)r :-:?}£ *■.«* 

the volcanic islands of the -■?•?-: ■ , v. v \v.' ' ‘..'1 i. r -' •. : ' r;. ■'■. 

Galapagos, wander birds As-: :. : '! . X.X ■ ; . ' • . . 

with red balloons on their V:/ 

chests and lizards mat 

look as if ttiey belong ra 

the set of Junissic Park, a >7«SK.V. ? ;i 

I set off on my hip to the . -<K> 9^ 

Galapagos to the behef v ?; | r. fm. jjtff 

that the islanos were stud- - w ' 11 - 

ded with palm trees and ‘ } 'y flir£ : -• ..if' " - % Sf ' ' ■£'. 

that hisrious green hills jjg -: fl : j * 3 — 7 , V •& *£:- r- £• v >’ 

spread inland. But we set R* ?. * 
foot on unfriendly, jagged 

outcrops of thick, solidified /r*. .'.j.-jAj 

lara. We had to dodge -K^r -J- 

deep chasms running •* ' ■ 

through this hellish land- f 3 ** 3 " - ^ 

scane. and constantly see * 

20 or so large red speck- ' v ••.s' PINTA | 

ted crabs scuttle loudly -X - A 6 o”s • genovesa 

across our path. G A LAP A o os -v . ... /Sf ;_>i LT*“-> J, 

The archipelago, vtoich .ISLANDS •' fe?*- pir 

straddles the Equator is a ’ marcmeima Q; ; 

paradise for sea lions and — — ynX " 7, ffy 

birds. The tourists flock in ^ qoacof \ * : san^alvaoor PACIFIC 

their thousands to see _7- \ tJWip) OCEAN 

these remote Pacific out- ;• f v , ‘X v -?-‘ < baltra 

FERfiSSmtiK l ^.sK^tihui 

extinction lap at these is- ^ BftavtefaA. X , t-~ 

lands’ shores. •..-• ->■ ■ .-^TsABELA; • ^J?®^tor^Ayora ' '■ 

Charles Darwin, whose ^^ To ^®:*^tvin 3 rnn "" ;'.f^^.«-S#M-ppisTO'iAL. 

journey here was. after aB, ^ • Baquertzo' " •• 

so groundbreaking, wrote - ' - . 

in his journal: *‘The nat- SANTA lfiWMt^‘5. ; - 

ural history of these is- 30 mOes { • j. . - . .nC^espAnOia' 

lands is eminently curious ; — — ^ — : — : — 

and well deserves at ten* 

tion. Most ofthe organic productions are aboriginal Station on the island of Santa Cruz. In the last cent- 
creahons, found nowhere else. . .” ury whalers fed on the animals in their hundreds, 

What is also curious about the Galapagos storing them for months on end on the boats where 
animals is their fearlessness. Should they be on they survived, unfed, living off thear own fat stores, 
any of the paths that criss-cross the islands, they Ibday, some of the tortoise species that gave their 
will simply sit and stare, preen, eat, mate or do name to the archipelago are extinct 
whatever else they happen to be doing. Not one Meanwhile many dogs and goats that were 
of them ran away to our presence. During our trip introduced to the islands have turned feral, eat- 
visiting nine isfands to the chain, we stepped over tog the iguanas and birds. And we even learnt that 
yellow land iguanas with manes of mini-horns, wild goats on James Island had adapted to the 
munching cactus; we stood in the flight path of conditions to less than 100 years, and were now 
albatrosses; and our feet were subject to inspection able to drink sea water, 
by inquisitive sea lions. All of which sounds enough to be amazed at 

Each morning, it was announced whether it But on top of this there were moments of extreme 
would bea dry or a wet landing: Dzy meant boots, wonder during our trip to the archipelago - the 
wet meant sandals. sight of leaping dolphins that trailed our boat 

Beth got confused one day and ended up miss- flamingos tiptoeing about a pond, and Galapagos 
tog a walking trip. While lying on the beach she penguins diving into the ocean, 
felt something heavy on her stomach. Opening her We watched the sky turn black with birds like 

eyes she found herself eyeballing a marine igua- some horror movie scenario, and we observed the 
na. She screamed, which she later regretted, and magnificent male frigate bird puff out his red chest 
he scampered off. and make a noise like a drum tap to attract the 

etching tiny fava lizards mtching a ride on the opposite sex. 
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Station on the island of Santa Cruz. In the last cent- 
ury whalers fed on the animals to their hundreds, 
storing them for months on end on the boats where 
they survived, unfed, tiving off thear own fat stores. 
Tbday. some of the tortoise species that gave their 
name to the archipelago are extinct 

Meanwhile many dogs and goats that were 
introduced to the islands have turned feral, eat- 
ing the iguanas and birds. And we even learnt that 
wild goats on James Island had adapted to the 
conditions to less than 100 years, and were now 
able to drink sea water. 

All of which sounds enough to be amazed at 
But on top of this there were moments of extreme 
wonder during our trip to the archipelago - the 
sight, of leaping dolphins that trailed our boat 


entertainment of the islands. 


trying to woo a woman with gravy down his tie - 
there is no accounting for taste. 
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When logo 

The period from the end of December 
to March is ideal, especially for 
snorkellers and divers, being warm 
and calm. July to December is mistier 
and drizzly f especially in September 
and October) but much of the wildlife 
is there all year round. 

How to get there 

First find your way to Quito, the capital 
of Ecuador: South American 


Fact File 

Experience (0171-976 5511) has a fare 
of £526 including tax on Avianca via 
Bogota, or pay £3 more on Iberia via 
Madrid. From here, two airlines (Tame 
and San) fly to Baltra and San 
Cristobal respectively, for a fare of 
£ 2 00 - £250 return. The Ecuadorean Air 
Force is another possibility. 

What to sign up for 

South American Experience says the 

total cost for a seven-night cruise can 


be anything from £500 to £L625. A 
hotel/cruise combination can cost as 
Utile as £ 450 , and is especially suitable 
for those prone to seasickness. 

What to read 

TOe Odyssey Illustrated Guide lathe 
Gowpapos Islands by Pierce Constant 
(£14435 1 contains the touching 
dedication: “To Mei Fang, who had to 
get up every morning to type the book 
u^stead of sleeping until noon, as usuaL” 


Jj£k> 
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UPGRADED, BUMPED and 
downgraded - all within 

xs minutes. St Petersburg 

airport was fairly lively 
last Monday evening. 
:>£As usual, I was 
^veiling on a “bucket- 

e shop" ticket a cheapie on 
Lniffh an ^ fl from Russia's 
second city via Hamburg 
to Heathrow. At check-in I 
waved a frequent-flyer 
card on one of 
Lufthansa's partner 
airlines, and, without a 

t word, the official handed 
me a boarding card in 
: business class. I was 
j shortly to find out why 
this perk had, temporarily, 
been accorded. There are 
few moments more laden 
with foreboding than 
when you hear your name 
r..„ being called at a Russian 

v 'dSn'*ti airport, with a request to 
'j\ s J return to passport control. 

UV- The bureaucracy at St 

~~~ — r^Oflhr Petersburg is just as 
r i ft; contrary as It was when 

' -t$ the city was known as 

— ■ Leningrad, and regular 

travellers know not to 
-^celebrate their departure 
- - .'.•vt'ieiL ^finfil well dear of Russian 

' "■ y,r^i £ 'air-space. Fortunately, 

- ' - : :;5- irjj-S there was no last-minute 
- - ^ wrinkle with my visa or 

i . i 3 ;-:5h3 customs form. Instead, 

■ . "—r ' ■ the Lufthansa check-in 

official was standing there 
" ■■ ' v ' with an offer of the 

*• unrefusable variety. 

. r ---.u r -- “The flight to Hamburg 
j'/" ^ is overbooked. Would you 
" ‘ T>, 3 like to go straight to 
. 1 • - r: London instead? There’s 
‘ ■ a British Airways flight 
? - -_v^ half an hour later" 

/ * -■ I acquiesced happily 

. and immediately, and he 
• : ; ^exchanged my business- 
~ T - -ri . %ias S boarding pass for a 
; 7 British Airways one - 

_ _ T* finnjy in economy class. If 
. ' ““-a became dear that I had 
H only been upgraded in the 
first place because too 
many economy 

’ ; passengers had turned 
I "Hz up. As is common airline 
■ j : ji practice, anyone with a 
frequent -flyer card is first 
: in line for upgrades. So 

: - *v when one too many 
1 ~--i business-class passengers 
' ; arrived, the cheap 

" 7 ’>:■ pretender had to go. 

I could have held out 
-t; for compensation - 
^ * aj-ansport from Gatwick 

’ ® where the BA flight 

arrived) to my intended 
destination of Heathrow, 
or EU-prescribed Denied 
Boarding Compensation 
for bumped passengers. 

*. » *. But I stood to get home an 

• ' hour earherpn thedirect -• 

flight, so I just thanked 
\ ' j. him* then tried to use my 

•/ r.-S unexpected new role as 
BA passenger to get into 
the Executive Lounge. 1 
was thrown out, but by 
fc. now I was getting used to 

w . ] rejection. 

• i Vet had Lufthansa 
' i orchestrated the offer 

1 Lproperiy, I would happity 

1 I* have paid a reasonable 

sum to get a direct flight 
' - rather than a connection 

at Hamburg. Both airlines 
" - • refuse to divulge how 
M ' ‘ v much Lufthansa paid BA 
Li * for taking me home, but it 
is likely to be around £250 
-almost as much as my . 
s — - ■ return ticket A donation 

from me of around £25 
would have helped the 
German airline stanch its 
losses. But, in return, 2 
would have asked for the 
business-class boarding 
m pass as a souvenir of 15 1 

k minutes as a Lufthansa 1 
If premium passenger 



Simon 

Calder 

When one too many 
business-class 
passengers arrived, 
the cheap pretender 
had to go 


IN TRAVEL terms, St 
Petersburg is a contrary 
city On the Underground 
in London and in other 
dties, electronic displays 
show travellers when the 
next train is expected. 

On the St Petersburg 
metro (and the half-dozen 
other underground 
networks in former Soviet 
cities), illuminated figures 
say merely when the last 
one departed. This is a 
nation that looks to the 
past rather than to the 
future. 

THE RECENT past is 
confronted in a series of 
advertisements that 
British Airways is r unnin g 
in the St Petersburg 
press. 

If you remember the 
Tupolev 144, the ill-fated 
Soviet supersonic aircraft 
dubbed Concordeski, this 
pair of statements will be 
all the more significant 
“Do you know that if 
you are not a military 
pilot Concorde is your 
only chance to experience 
supersonic [sic]." 

“If you are not a 
cosmonaut Concorde is 
your only chance to fly in 
the Stratosphere.’' 

But after emphasising 
Western superiority in 
aviation, BA comes up 
with an offer than no well- 
to-do Russian could 
refuse: “Fly Concorde to 
New York with our special 
offer of US$3,780." 

So, for around £2.100, 
you can fly in Club Class 
from St Petersburg to 
London and transfer to 
Club World to New York, 
and return supersonic, 
with a three-hour flight 
-back to London, where a 
Club Europe seat to St 
Petersburg awaits. 

This beats telling the 
comrades that you flew in 
from Miami Beach BOAC. 

It also beats the fare that 
we in the capitalist West 
must pay: if you call BA 
and ask for the lowest 
Oub World/ Concorde 
combo to New York, you 
will be quoted £5,034. The 
Club Class return to St 
Petersburg is normally 
another £1,256. 

Yet although the 
Russians get the luxury 
treatment for one-third of 1 
the price we have to pay, 
thqy cannot expect an 
entirely smooth journey: 
the ad foils to point out 
that flights arrive at and 
depart from different 
airports, so these lucky 
passengers also get a bus 
ride around the M25 
between Heathrow and 
Gatwick. 


Oe 
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Syria, 

tie road to Damas< 

the land of Crusades and Templars, has been overlooked to 

Cl 

US 

modern travellers for too long, writes Jonathan Phillips 



Krak des Chevaliers tops Syria's list of attractions while the town of Tartous, right, radiates a welcoming, easy-going charm Juliette Constantinott/Jonothan Phillips 


P icture this: a stagnant 
marina, a nearby con- 
tainer port and a ring- 
road choked with dusty 
lorries and ancient 
buses. Welcome to the 
town of Tartous on the Syrian coast 
With political instability endemic in 
the Middle East Syria is not an obvi- 
ous holiday destination; but for those 
in search of a hofec&nate and hij^i -cul- 
ture in a challenging, non-package set- 
ting, it offers great rewards. The cities 
of Aleppo and Damascus are the nat- 
ural starting-points for visitors to 
Syria, but it is worth taking a break 
from the big cities and headfogout to 
the coast where, in spite of its Iks salu- 
brious outskirts, the old town of Tar- 
tous is mtriguing. It is also a good base 
from which to visit the castle of Krak 
des Chevaliers, one of the most re- 
markable medieval sites in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. But first, wander 
around Tartous itself 
At the heart of the town stands a 
Templar citadel whose walls and court- 
yards survive submerged under (he 
homes of today's inhabitants Here, you 
encounter a bewildering mix of me- 
dieval and modem: lines of washing 
hang from ramparts; Crusader arches 
are distorted and extended to accom- 
modate ahimmium-framed windows; 
the lower part of an old refectory now 
forms three separate bouses, yet ruin- 
ed Gothic buttresses sprout from their 
flat concrete roofs. Exploring the citadel 
strikes a delicate balance between cu- 
riosity to see the past, and mfrusaoninto 
the lives of the locals. 


Syrian people are extraordinarily 
hospitable and naturally funny (our 
party stricken by illness, was told that 
a film had opened in Damascus called 
The Sick British, meaning, of course, 
The English Patient). Throughout 
most of the country. Westerners are 
made to feel very welcome, and Tar- 
tous is no exception to this. The diffi- 
culties arise where the past and 
present co-exist in such dose prox- 
imity. To see the remains of the Tem- 
plar church, for example (a site that 
has a newly restored lintel and door- 
way and thus advertises its presence 
to tourists;, requires a vist to the back- 
yard of four small houses, where the 
remaining medieval arches compete 
for attention with pools of urine and 
pfles of refuse. 

Likewise, the Tempters’ Great Hall 
is reached bypassing along a narrow 


alley and walking directly past the 
open doors and living-rooms of fami- 
ly homes. All smile at you genuinely 
enough, but I felt that I had intruded 
a little too foe Best to go back to the 
main courtyard and look at the build- 
ings from the outside, or else visit the 
town's real gem, the former cathedral 
of St Mary. This has fortified towers 
at its owners; inside are the plain, pure 
lines of the churches of the Cru- 
saders' homelands in France. 

Tartous is not simply about history 
though. Strolling around the old town, 
your overriding impression is that 
the place is a mess; yet somehow its 
very fattiness conjures up an easy- 
going charm that more than compen- 
sates for its iBxk of obvious comforts. 
Down by the shoreline, for example, 
stalls display the morning’s catch, 
while the food stores you see vast quan- 
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tides of fresh produce None of the sanir 
tised uniformity of supermarket fruit 
and vegetable counters here; there are 
cauliflowers the size of footballs, 
mounds of misshapen tomatoes and 
pyramids of gargantuan pomegran- 
ates, In the eartyevening couples stroll 
arm in arm along the seafront Such 
a relaxed ambience is not always 
found in Syria’s main tourist centres 
and is a welcome contrast to the dusty 
intensity of Damascus and the cheer- 
ful chaos of Aleppo. 

Inland from Tartous, the gently 
rolling hills are covered with tens of 
thousand of olive trees. The women 
working the fields dress soberly com- 
pared^ with those at the coast flyria has 
a significant non-Muslim community, 
and its Greek Orthodox population is 
based around the imposing Hospitaller 
keep at Safita. The view from the lOOfl- 
bigh tower reveals, 15 kilometres to the 
south, the brooding mass of Krak des 
Chevaliers - probably the world's 
greatest medieval castle and top of the 
list of Syria's attractions. Perched 
2,000 feet up on a ridge and con- 
structed to guard the valley running 
between the Muslim dty of Homs and 
the vulnerable Crusader settlements 
on the coast, Krak is surprisingly 
small; however, its sheer musculari- 
ty and excellent state of preservation 
make up for its compact size. Twist- 
ing and turning up the sinuous en- 
trance passage builds a real sense of 
expectation; and when, after the cool 
gloom of the ascent, you emerge into 
bright sunlight again, you are right in 
the heart of the complex. A small, al- 


most claustrophobic enclosure is 
framed along one side by a delicate log- 
gia^ - a reminder that religious observ- 
ance and fighting wars were 
inseparable aspects of life for Krak’s 
original inhabitants. 

Krak was in a state of chaos on my 
visit; which is, in one respect, a more 
realistic way to see a castle than as a 
cold, antiseptic ruin. It was being 
used as the location to film an anthol- 
ogy of Shakespeare's works in Arabic. 
The knights’ chapel was a dressing- 
room and sorrc of the towers had been 
taken over by props and scenery. Yet 
compensation for this 20th-century in- 
trusion awaited in the stables. The film- 
makers had returned these to then- 
original state, and the horses stamp- 
ing and stirring up dust along the full 
length of the huge, vaulted room, cre- 
ated a truly medieval atmosphere. 

With such a dazzling display of 
riches on offer -and when, as one local 
put it, “the war" is over - more and 
more people will flood into Syria. Ybu 
hope that the relaxed charm of the 
coast is not lost, and that the dust and 
mess that work in Tartous’ favour are 
not totally submerged under con- 
crete. The region has a captivating 
serenity. Enjoy it while you can. 

Between them, British Airways (034 5 
222111) and Syrian Arab Airways 
(0171-493 2851 ) fly from Heathrow to 
Damascus. Visitors require a visa, 
which must be obtained m advance 
from the Syrian Embassy, 8 Bel- 
grave Square, London W1 < 0891 
600171). 


That Summer 

BAGHDAD 1989 


The calm before the Desert Storm 


N 

M^ENTRY into Iraqi airspaceinthe 
:■ summer of 1989 began with an in- 
dignity in an airborne convenience. 

At 40,000 feet above the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan, as I occupied a 
WC on an Iraqi Airways 747, a feT 
low passenger tried to force an 
entry. It was an understandable 
r error The door’s lock was broken 
andlhadbe en h olding it to with my 

feet. He pushed, and I pushed back. 

Hie then pushed back harder. I 
held off the assault for about 30 sec- 
onds unffl I snarled; “Do you mind! " 
He barked something back in Arabic 
and retreated. 

I was flying to Baghdad during a 

brief respite in Iraq’s perennial 
-tribulations to visit my father. The 
with Iran was over; the Allies 
had not yet assembled their military 
hardware among toe Bedouin sands 
for the liberation of Kuwait Nor bad 
much of Iraq's infr astructure been 
shelled to rubble. 

As we stepped off the plmie at 
B ag h d ad the beat pushed us in the 
&ce like a hot air vent on maximum, 
were bused to the terminal 


Mu thena Paul Alkazraji visited Baghdad before the 
Gulf War and found a thriving city heavy on politics 


building beneath large neon letter- 
ing that spelt out unambiguously: 
-S» ddam international Airport 
We filed past shifty security per- 
sonnel wearing mirror-lens sun- 
glasses and casually tonguing 
government-issue toothpicks, be- 
fore entering baggage reclaim. It 
was here that two men I had never 
met before greeted me like the re- 
turning prodigal son, embracing 

and kissing me on each cheek. I took 

it as the customary Arabic greeti n g. 

My father greeted me too, a little 
less demonstratively. (That evening 
when I was introduced at a dinner 
party, I heartily embraced the first 
person presented. “No " he scoffed 
stiffly. “Too familiar." I sheepishly 
shook the remaning guests' hands.) 

Outside the airport we climbed 
into a Chevrolet and the two men, 

who turned out tobe ingratiatingjun- 

ior employees at my father’s office. 


drove us swiflty into the heart (ff the 
city. I sat in the back like a diplomat 

I stayed with my father for the 
nextfour weeks, in a suburb dose to 
the city's football stadium. When I 
was foiling time at his house, an 
mtfH- tammfsit highlight would be the 
regularbroadcastsofTraqiTVnews. 

The theme music buBt up to a dram- 
afle in tensity fi t for any Hitchcock c£- 
max, but the domestic coverage 
that followed was little more than 
scenes of government officials wan- 
dering serenely around hotel foyers 
to the strains of ^ Vivaldi. 

When my father was not tied to 
his desk, we drove around Baghdad 
in air-conditioned comfort, visiting 
the city's sites and souks. He bought 
me a pair of “proper trousers” 
ibrown acrylic, with a crease down 
the front!. “Do you want me to grow 
a moustache like Freddy Mer- 
cury’s? Then I wfll be a complete 


Arab," I said. We stopped at open- 
air restaurants for chick-peas, 
shish kebabs and Shahrazad beers, 
and dropped in on relatives and 
friends who fed us with okra and 
rice; wedges of watermelon and tiny 
glasses of sweet tea. His friends 
were invariably delighted to meet 
someone from England; so many of 
them had studied in the UK 

We drove past the ugly Unknown 
Soldier’s Monument in Zawra Park, 
with its two giant arms clasping 
sabres to form an arch. Helmets of 
Iranian soldiers had been tastefully 
hung at the base. 

We visited the towering split 
ifrimp nf the Mart yr’s Mo numen t' my 
father had been personnel manag- 
er for Brazilian labour brought in to 
bufld it His days wotting there 
had, he said, been good times. On 
one occasion he had mistakenly 
■ driven up a road towards a presi- 


dentiaJ otanpound. Worse, his old van 
had backfired, alarmin g and se- 
verely irritating the Republican 
Guard. He was imprisoned for 14 
days for this. Tb relieve his boredom, 
the Brazilians performed samba 
music below his cell windows. 

On another occasion some Brasil- 
ians had decided it would be amus- 
ing to draw a giant pair of spectacles 
on a public painting of Saddam Hus- 
sein. They were afi thrown injafl, and 
my father managed to return their 
favour by securing their release. 

We also cruised past the intrigu- 
ing AJi Baba's Monument, where a 
statue of Muijana pours boiling oil 
on to the heads of the 40 thieves hid- 
ing in pots below. I spent a further 
city immersed in the Assyrian and 
Babylonian archaeology at the Iraq 
Museum, and we browsed around 
the copper and carpet merchants off 
Rashid Street Baghdad was buzzing 
and prospering. At many sites I 
caused my father anguish by taking 
photographs too dose to govern- 
ment buildings, or with soldiers in 
the frame (easfly done in Baghdad). 


More than once he pulled over for 
a shot of gin to calm his nerves. 

One evening we ate by the banks 
of the Tigris at a fish restaurant on 
Abu Nuas street Here the fat Maz- 
gouf fish were kept in tanks and 
pegged out around tamarisk wood 
fires to grill. Here, with the palm 
trees rustling, my father dozed and 
broke wind like a satisfied caliph. 

In the bar of the Al-Rashid hotel 
- where the Western media set up 
camp two years later during the Gulf 
conflict, and from where CNN 
beamed out pictures of missiles 
steering their ominous course over 
the suburbs - we got chatting to a 
group of English businessmen. 

At the time I guessed they might 
be a party of refrigerator salesmen 
from VCfetherby; history now offers 
a few alternatives. “Did you know," 
I proclaimed boldly, “that Amnesty 
International has documented 
grave human rights violations 
here?” It was a bit of a conversa- 
tion-stopper, panic flashed across 
my father's face. Back at the car I 
was severely ticked off- 


My final week in Baghdad was 
□one too relaxing Between the air- 
line office and home my ticket van- 
ished, and they would not reissue me 
with another booking until four days 
after my visa expired. This meant 
getting a visa extension. Every day 
we would return to the immigration 
office on Sa’doun street to collect my 
passport, and the officials would grin 
and tell us to come back next day. 
My father told me not to look so 
stressed; it might malm them sus- 
picious. This made me more 
stressed and aroused their suspi- 
cions. They banded the passport 
over eventually, and I flew home. 

My father remained in Baghdad 
throughout the Allied for raids in 
January and February 1991. He told 
me later how he sat on the roof of a 
bomb-shelter and watched anti-air- 
craft guns rake the sky like fire- 
works. There, at least he figured he 
could see when a missile was head- 
ing towards him. 

I have not been back to Baghdad 
since, but if economic sanctions are 
ever lifted, I hope to. 




V 
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Xiamen’s eclectic mix of colonial and ethnic architecture 


THE SATURDAY CROSSWORD 
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Friday's solution 
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Last Saturday’s solution 
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ACROSS 

I This paper is misguided 
about Rector or other man 
of God (ri. 0 ) 

9 Pots slight ly eh ippe d hj 
siones (7l " 

10A quantity of oats, perhaps, 
is start for horse that’s hun- 
giy (7) 

I I Cry - the sound of a huge 
mammal (4 > 

12 and 24 Poor, poor Wales 
faced with onset ol rain 
won’t benefit from thi?.! (5. 
51 

15 Lip from British marine? 
That’ll have one imprisoned 
14) 

I b Angry about no-good churl 
17) 

17 Knight imprisoned in castle 
and losing heart - takes to 
this for prayer? 1 4-3) 

ISSaw demonstrator taking on 
first of hobbies 1 7) 

21 Plutocrat almost angry 
about rejection of employ- 
ment (7) 

23 Doubtful Judge re mewed in 
an instant (4) 

25Train off the rails? (4) 

25 One against participating in 
court case seen as minor (7) 

29 Foolish characteristic, ig- 
noring mother (7) 

30 I’d sand and trees waving 
around edge of lagoon (6, 

6) 


The Oral Eve correct solutions to this week's puzzle opened nett Thurs- 
day receive bard backed copies of. Answers and winners' names will be pub- 
lished next Saturday. Send solutions to Saturday Crossword. R O. Box 4018, 
The Independent, I Canada Square, Canary Wharf; London E14 5BL Please 
nsetbebox number and postcode and give your own postcode. Last week's 
winners: H Donson. BexhiU-oa-Setc K Hincsl Mold: J Bradford. Manchester; 
M Anderson, HeathEeld: A Donovan, Haywards Heath. 


Arnar Groucr 


DOWN 

1 What one’s sent for a sud- 
den departure? (7| 

2 Some more effective rvpe 
or knot? (4) 

3 Ploy he's adapted for 
covert observation (3-4) 

4 Pal kept working, providing 
encou ragemem 1 3-4 1 

5 Problem in East London 
causes irritation (-D 

n Support for rider's anger 
about start ot race 1 7)' 

7 Uniformed girl indicates 
source of credit? i7. hi 

8 Hit Much Ado set at sea 
has capaeitv to make mon- 
ey (3. 5.5)' 

14 and 15 Fruit chopped up 
bv women later 1 5) 

19Team hitting a bad patch - 
unable to score (7) 

20 Put on a charge and al- 
lowed a small amount of in- 
formative literature f7j 

21 Believes what one sees in 
the movies? |7) 

22 Seen in rash situation? |7) 

26SmaJI insect - it’s tucking 
into me! (4) 

27 A Princess from operetta 
could become an opera 
character |4) 


Amoy and the 

ancestors 

Xiamen, once Amoy an island off Hong Kong, holds 
memories of a turbulent history Amar Grover explored 

T he spartan shelves of “No its enormous statue of Koxinga. the 1 7th- Later we “J 

l atop” harboured a few century pirate king who booted the Dutch another ^i^Jwld An^^sh^ ^ 

oddities. There was that out of nearby Taiwan. Today he glares east vest waved us though, 
old favourite. Pearl at the nationalists across the sea, as “The owner; mirtter^Tin^T^dy inTn- 
Powder; and a daunting though evangelising true salvation lies in wan, ve^ wealthy... _ netremM H^h, 
concoction in rials, called the lands at his feet. coffered ceilings cori 

Eastern Magic Juice. “No Grimy terracotta roofs poked through rooms. The top flow had beencrudefymod- 


T he spartan shelves of “No 
1 Shop** harboured a few 
oddities. There was that 
old favourite. Pearl 
Powder; and a daunting 
concoction in rials, called 
Eastern Magic Juice. “No 
2 Shop" was a clone of the first one, and 
Nos 1 and 2 bars were about as cheerful 
as cold dim sum. 

Such austerity did not square with our 
cruise through Hong Kong’s harbour, 
surely the No 1 wgy to depart tins gOtzy cfly 
Gl eaming temples of trade slid away as we 
sailed on through the South China Sea. The 
crew, all neat blue blazers and skirts, had 
greeted us effusively when we boarded: 
now they settled down to chat or disap- 
peared altogether: Passengers were left to 
their own distractions. The JimeL a util- 
itarian ferry of fluorescent lighting, 
linoleum and unlockable cabins, was a far 
cry from sophistication. 

China's bulkheads have not always 
been so secure. Serious leaks developed 
after its first Opium wan when the 1542 
Treaty of Nanjing declared five “treaty 
ports". Shanghai became the biggest and 
brashest Amoy the most picturesque. A 
century and a half later. Amoy's name has 
changed to Xiamen, it is awash with Tai- 
wanese money - and the Jimei'sails there 
regularly from Hong Kong in 13 hours. 

Xiamen is an 80- square- kilometre islan d 
lying just off the mainland and licked to it 
by a causeway. The main draw is Gulangyu 
islet which feces Xiamen city across a busy 
narrow channel. Foreign traders flocked 
here from around 1830. As an -international 
concession", as well as treaty ports, it had 
special privileges that created ar. enclave 
exempt from Manchu authority. In time 
wealthy Chinese merchants came abroad 
too. They all lived well. Palatial mansions 
linked by winding shady lanes enriched its 
low hills. Tangy’breezes cooled and sea 
views beckoned. 

Remarkably, fbrtoday's go-ahead China, 
little has changed. 

I was joined on deck next morning by 
Tin. a student returning home for the sum- 
mer. Rust}' freighters lay at anchor and the 
odd sampan bobbed on die swefl. The Jrmei 
had slowed to a crawl and Xiamen hung 
on the horizon. “Giving us time for break- 
fast are they"" I joked. 

Gradually Xiamen’s hills and youthful 
cityscape - a bit like Hong Kong's 40 years 
ago - hove into view. As we neared shore, 
he pointed to Gulangyu. You cannot miss 


its enormous statue of Koxinga. the 17th- 
century pirate king who booted the Dutch 
out of nearby Taiwan. Today he glares east 
at the nationalists across the sea, as 
though evangelising true salvation lies in 
the lands at his feet 

Grimy terracotta roofs poked through 
a canopy of green. Waves lapped thin 
beaches as pavilions emerged between 
pines. Tin became wistfuL and in a surge 
of nostalgia he offered to show me round. 
We agreed to meet next day. 

His family now live in a typically bland 
modem suburb, but Tin’s heart lies with 
the little island where he grew up. It was 
not hard to see why. There is faded 
grandeur in its crumbling mansions with 
their jalousied windows, porches and 
verandas. Gulangyu has lanes instead of 
roads, and there are no cars. Occasional 
electric buggies whirr past, containing 
Chinese tourists lured by tranquillity, sea 
food and the beach. 

Xiamen has long lived on trade and 
today's pragmatic approach is apt Mer- 
cantile history has come full circle. It was 
declared a Special Economic Zone in the 
early Eighties, ami its skyscrapers soar as 
the dty booms. There is a distinct air of 
chutzpah down Zhongshan Lu, the city’s 
commercial artery. I dawdled in a shore- 
line park by flashy floating-restaurants 
before scrambling aboard a ferry bound for 
Gulangyu. 

Just minutes away from all that hustle 
and bustle and the noise and smells. Tin 
explained how expensive life had become. 
Overseas Chinese now own most of the 
best houses, and prices have rocketed. 

We had wandered through a busy quar- 
ter where stalls sold tat to the tourists. 
Young, beaming women stood outside 
restaurants amid gurgling basins full of live 
eels, crabs and lobsters. In quieter neigh- 
bourhoods, birds sang from cages and muf- 
fled chatter whiffled through open 
windows. Snatches of piano tinkled here 
and there. Stopping before a kind of 
stuccoed portal with iron gates. Tin an- 
nounced our arrival. 

Art students were moulding huge plas- 
ter busts on the porch as we strolled in. An 
old fellow welcomed Tin, stared at me and 
ushered us both inside. Loose tiles clinked 
underfoot and I glimpsed spoiled frescoes 
that had faded or been mostly covered with 
whitewash. The place had all the disarray 
of a partitioned house. The old neighbour 
led us to his rooms, cramped but tidy, and 
I sipped tea as Tin caught up with gossip. 


Fact File 


Later we climbed to the first floor 
another household. A man in shorts and 
vest waved us through; a cook, I thought. 
“The owner;" muttered Tin. “Eamfljy in Tai- 
wan, very wealthy...” he trailed oft High, 
coffered ceilings yielded cool and airy 
rooms. The top floor bad been crudely mod- 
ernised, squeezing in an extra flat From 
the terrace we gazed across magnolia-fiEed 
compounds at verandas lush with potted 
plants. Even in decay there was a linger- 
ing elegance. 

This mansion was one of eight builtfar 
the sons of the wealthy Ylmg family: others 
lay nearby. European styles and motifs had 
fused with Chinese principles of feng shai 
that dictated their location and aspect 
most imposing of the lot - a neo-dassic 
red-domed pile, now the Xiamen Mnseufn f 
- sat atop a low hifl. 

It looked like an exerdse in aggrandis- 
ement with domed hall and cavemouscor- 
ridors, this felt more like a tomb. Much Gf 
its displays were, limited to photographs of 
Gulangyu’s historic buildings. One section 
displayed other countries' national gifts_ 
Another examined the opium trade, un- 
comfortable perhaps for British visitors 
who, if cornered, might struggle to explain 
away thM 19th-century economic thuggay 

Gulangyu’s imperial Sikh police force is 
long gone. The old British consulate stands 
somewhat foriora down by the sea. Old en- 
mities have been forgotten if not forgiven. 
Now Taiwan is subject to periodic venom. 
Politically its very existence rankles. Offi- 
cially its investments are welcome. Ac* 
privatefy it intrigues. 

Small-time entrepreneurs have' not 
missed a chance. Each morning their 
telescopes pop up along the islet's south- 
ern shores. Fbr a fee of about Tp, punters 
squmt across the waves at outcrops of the 
Taiwanese-held Jlnmen islands. There is ] 
little to see; a few h31s, flie odd pillbox and | 
some scruffy cabins. There are huge signs, j 
too, that face Xiamen and pledge eternal j 
brotherhood. 

I met up again with Tin in the evening. 
We fell into a greasy cafe. Steaming bowls 
of a local speciality broth were plonked 
down before us. Cooks looked on in first- 
foreigimr-across-their-threshold amaze- 
ment. Diners sucked and slurped 
contentedly. Tin had seen the house ofhis 
dreams, yet in reality it was as dusrvea?' 0 *' 
an ancestral spirit. “Money and conhet 
tions,” he sighed. Even luck was not 
enough; 150 years on, Gulangyu is as de- 
sirable -and almost as exclusive - as ever 


TODAY’S TELEVISION APPEARS IN THE SEPARATE LISTINGS GUIDE 


Getting there: Air China 
10171-630 0919) but fly only 
to Peking at the moment 
British Airways (0345 
22211D. Cathay Pacific 
(0171-747 8888) and Virgin 
Atlantic (01293 747747* fly 
non-stop between 
Heathrow and the Hong 
Kong Special Autonomous 
Region of China. 

Red tape: British passport 
holders need no visa to 
enter Hong Kong, but 
beyond that you need a 
Chinese visa, which is most 


'■Y CHINA 


Shanghai?. 


CHINA 


Xiamen 
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Hong 

Kong. 


.'TAIWAN 


ISO miles 


easily obtained through 
the China Travel Service, 7 
Upper St Martin’s Lane, 
London WC2H 9DL <0171- 
836 3688). 

This agency charges £10 
on top of the normal £25 
fee. You need your 
passport, a completed 
application form and one 
photograph. Allow a week 
for processing. You can 
obtain a visa more quickly 
in Hong Kong if you are 
travelling to China via the 
SAR, and pay only HK$100 
(about £8). 


There have been some 
reports that the documents 
of British visitors are 
currently being checked 
especially assiduously by 
Chinese officials because of 
the present political 
differences over Hong 
Kong. 

Getting around: The YTick . 
Pong Shipping vessel sails 
twice a week from Hong 
Kong to Xiamen; the cost of 
the one-way fare will be 
approximately HK?750 
(about £70). 
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Car insurance to cost more 


A ruling to give 
accident 
victims more 
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compensation 
means higher 
premiums. By 

Paul Slade 
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T he bad news for drivers 
doesn't stop with this 
week’s White Paper on 
transport Car insurance 
premiums may also be 
on the way up too, thanles to a 
House of Lords compensation rul- 
ing earlier this month. 

Investment experts believe the 
Lords ruling win give accident vic- 
tims more compensation than the 
courts intend. Graham Bates of 


Leeds independent financial advis- 
ers Bates & Partners, says: “It's cer- 
tainly going to be a winner for the 
victims, but the public are going to 
suffer higher premiums all round.” 
- The Lords ruling settles three 
long-running test cases involving ac- 
cident victims who believed the 
compensation payments they got 
; from insurers were too low. The 
point at issue was how claimants 
should invest the lump-sum com- 
pensation they receive to provide an 
fr in come and meet the cost of care for 
the rest of their lives. 

Insurers argue that claimants 
will put their compensation into 
> equities, giving an annual return of 
-v 4 or 5 per cent over and above 
inflation. But the Lords rejected this 
view, saying equity investment was 
too risfeyrlnstead. they ruled that 
insurers" and the courts should 
assume claimants will invest in far 


safer index-linked gilts, reducing 
their return to 3 per cent above 
inflation. 

Getting the same annual income 
from this assumed lower growth 
rate means a larger lump sum 
must be awarded In the first place. 
^ This means, in turn, that insurance 
' premiums must rise to meet the 
cost of higger claims. Motor insur- 
ance rates will be hit, as will em- 



David Cronenberg's film, ‘Crash', portrays the seductive power of motoring accidents. But for those who are seriously hurt, compensation matters - and it could cost us more in premiums 


pioyers' liability and professional 
indemnity premiums. 

Mark Boleat, director general at 
the Association of British Insurers, 
says: “This is something that is 
dearly going to increase insurance 
companies' claims in future years. 
Insurers wfl] simply increase their 
premiums to match the expected 
extra payments.” 

Personal accident cases produce 


big claims. In Wells v Weils, one of 
the three test cases, the effect of the 
Lords ruling was to increase Mrs 
Wells’ compensation for injuries 
suffered in a car accident from 
£l.lm to about £2.6m - a rise of 45 
per cent. Mr Wells was driving the 
car at the time, and was insured by 
ITT London & Edinburgh. 

However, Graham Bates says he 
would never advise someone like 


Mrs WeQs to put the whole £1 .6m into 
index-linked gilts. “It would be an ab- 
solute nonsense, because one of the 
keys to successful investment is to 
have a balanced approach and a sen- 
sible spread of diffeient investment 
types. The ruling is erring on the side 
of caution, butitis also erring on the 
side erf stupidity." 

No-one seems very sure just how 
big the increase in premiums will be. 


AA insurance director George Lowe 
says: “You get various estimates. 
Some people say 75 per cent I think 
it will be about 4 per cent or 5 per 
cent on a fitlty-comprehensive policy, 
and about 3 per cent on nothcom- 
prehensive cover." 

ITT London & Edinburgh group 
marketing manage r Lloyd Hanks' 
guess is also that motor premiums 
will rise by up to 5 per cent This 


would add about £15 a year to the 
cost of a typical policy. 

Mr Boleat says the result of the 
change will be to give compensation 
claimants a better deal, as they will 
get both the larger lump sum pay- 
ment and a higher investment re- 
turn than the court assumes. 

He would rather see lump-sum 
compensation replaced try a system 
of annual payments. If the court de- 


rided the victim should get say, 
£50,000 a year the insurer would 
simply band over a cheque for that 
amount plus inflation, year by year 
for the rest of the claimant’s life. 

But claimants are unlikely to ac- 
cept this solution, as it would cut the 
amount they get Boleat says: “If a 
lawyer is trying to get as much 
money as possible for his client, he 
may press for the cash sum.” 


The Lords ruling comes at a 
time when insurers say motor 
premiums already need to 
rise. 

The dog-eat-dog motor in- 
surance market where poli- 
cies are often sold on price 
alone - has forced insurers to 
hold premiums down despite 
rising claims. 

Derek Howie, assistant tia- 


PREMIUMS UNDER PRESSURE 


bflity manager at Eagle Star, 
says: “We’ve had about three 
years of premiums going 
down. We have been strug- 
giingagainst foiling rates at a 
time when claim costs gener- 
ally are rising way above the 
retail price index." 


The Association of British 
Insurers’ IABD latest figures 
show that motor insurers' un- 
derwriting loss grew by 62.6 
per cent to reach 1.14bn in 
1997. This figure represents 
the difference between claims 
paid out and admin costs ves- 


rus the amount received in 
premiums. But it takes no ac- 
count of the investment in- 
come that insurers get from 
tiie premiums they hold. 

“This level of uderwriting 
loss is not sustainable,” the 
ABI says, adding that premi- 


um increases are “much need- 
ed” - though presumably not 
by policyholders. 

Part of the problem is fraud- 
ulent vehicle recovery com- 
panies, car hire firms, repair 
shops, solicitors and doctors. 
By dishonestly inflating toe 
cost of damages, they add 
about £30m a year to toe cost 
of claims. 


Call to curb carpetbaggers 


PRESSURE ON the Govern- 
ment to change the law to pre- 
vent bunding societies from 
being forced to undergo 
^ repeated ballots on their mu- 
tual status mounted this week, 
as Nationwide members voted 
. to reject calls to seek a stock- 
market listing. 

The AH Party Building Soci- 
eties Group, which represents 
112 MPs and Peers, is urging 
reforms to the rules for society 
elections after Nationwide 
faced off rebel demutualisation 
candidates for toe second time 


More than 25 million mem- 
bers who voted in this year’s 
elections to the society’s board 
backed by a 6 to 4 majority a 
slate favouring keeping the 
Nationwide mutuaL They also 
agreed, by a far narrower 
majority of 35,000 votes, not to 
float on the stock ex chan g e . 

Under Nationwide’s rule, 
the issue of whether to de-mu - 


Nationwide’s mutual status should not face 
annual challenges, say MPs. By Nic Cicutti 


tualise does not need to be put 
before members for another 
three years. But Michael 
Hardem. a twice-defeated can- 
didate for the board, and any of 
his supporters could in theory 
mount a third challenge next 
year. Reports suggest be is 
presently undecided. 

Andrew Love, MP for Ed- 
monton and chairman of the 
all-party group, says: “Now 
that Nationwide has convinced 
its members for two years run- 
ning of foe benefits of m ut u ali ty 
it is time to look again at the 
rules surrounding building 
society elections. Surety it is 
right that fundamental deci- 
sions about the future of a mu- 
tual society should require a 
significant level of support 
before de-mutualisation." 


Mr Love’s comments were 
backed by the Building Soci- 
eties Association (BSA), which 
represents mutual lenders. 
The BSA's director general, 
Adrian Coles, says: “It is now 
time building societies were al- 
lowed to get on with the busi- 
ness of providing competition 
and diversity in the financial 
services market place with- 
out unnecessary disruption 
from Johnny-come-lately 
speculators." 

Meanwhile, Charles Nunne- 
ley, chairman at Nationwide, 
says that despite widespread 
speculation about toe society 
now being vulnerable to take- 
over from predators in the 
wake of the dose vote, he has 

received no approaches to date. 

He points out that in order to 


convert from a building society, 
three times as many people as 
actually voted for the conversion 
resolution would have to vote in 
favour “1 don't believe that is a 
mandate for conversion in any 
sense at all, and 1 hope arynne 
considering a predatory 
approach will bear that in mind.” 
Irrespective of any future 
vote. Nationwide is likely to face 
continuing pressure on its 
pledge to deliver better savings 
and mortgage rates than its de- 
mutualised rivals. Stephen Ger- 
aghty, managing director at 
Direct Line, the telephone- 
based financial services com- 
pany, says: “The real issue is 
not the choice between mutu- 
ality or conversion but toe ben- 
efit to customers in the long 
term. It will be interesting to 


see what happens to cus- 
tomers' rates now Nationwide 
□o longer has the threat of an 
impending vote to manage.” 

Brian Davis, the society’s 
chief executive, says the Na- 
tionwide vote was “good for ail 
consumers in the nation" as it 
will retain fierce competition 
for the banks. 

As a first step. Nationwide is 
pledging to reduce its interest 
rate margins, toe difference 
between the rates paid by bor- 
rower arri those paki to savers, 
from their present L49 per cent 
rate, to L15 per cent within two 
years. If this were achieved, the 
rate would be more than half 
that of Halifax, which currently 
stands at 2.48 per cent. 

Mr Davis adds that Nation- 
wide will retain its current 8.1 
per cent variable interest rate 
for borrowers beyond the ini- 
tial 1 August deadline, keeping 
it 0.85 per cent below that 
charged by most rival lenders. 
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THEKETSiLLne more City 
whizz-kids than usual sub- 
sisting on a diet of take- 
away pizzas and cold coffee 
this weekend. The motive 
behind their feverish round- 
the-clock workaholism will 
be to decide whether theirfi- 
nandal institution, or the one 
they are advising, should 
mount a takeover bid for Na- 
tionwide Building Society. 

Nationwide this week es- 
caped being forced to begin 
the process of de-mutuali- 
sation - or of having to find 
a suitor for its not unattrac- 
tive charms. To be sure, the 
vote in favour of retaining 
the society's mutuality was 
won by the narrowest of 
margins: 35,000 votes out of 
more than 2 million cast 

And so the calculation in 
smoky City offices may well 
be to go ahead with a bid for 
Nationwide. After all it is 
one thing to vote against the 
idea of conversion but an- 
other to reject a cheque for 
£2,000 dangled in fixint of 
your nose - or so some men 
in wrinkled suits and gaudy 
braces will reason. 

If so, perhaps the City 
men should think again. 
This week’s ballot was not 
a plebisdtal endorsement of 
Nationwide's pro-mutual 
strategy. But in a democra- 
cy we live by majority vote 

- and in this case the ma- 
jority went in favour of Brian 
Davis and his team at Na- 
tionwide continuing with 
the strategy they have ar- 
gued passionately in favour 
of for the past two or three 
years. They deserve the 
chance to carry on. 

To do anything else - to 
invoke some higher, even 
spiritual link with mem- 
bers. to pretend that even if 
they voted one way they re- 
ally wanted something else 

- will be Lo reveal a profound 
contempt for the underlying 
sense of decency and the re- 
jection of instant greed so- 
lutions that more than a 
million voters ultimately 
showed for the likes of 
Michael Hardern and his 
chums. It would mean say- 
ing- ”\Ve know you voted one 



NIC 

ClCUTTI 

City men in braces 
would do well 
to leave the 
Natiotiwide alone 


way, but because we be- 
lieve you were wrong - and 
greedy - we wiU continue to 
dangle cash before your 
eyes until you give in." 

In writing this, I am fully 
aware that there will be 
many long-standing Nation- 
wide members who believe 
passionately in the merits of 
conversion for their society. 
The society's commercial 
success in recent years has 
been builton the back of their 
custom. I suspect however 
that they mil be the ones who 
are most prepared to accept 
the majority decision given 
this week by their fellow- 
members. They may feel 
disappointed, but by doing so 
they will help ensure teen- 
er competition in the mort- 
gage and savings market 
for years to come. 

At the same time. I also 
know that there are up- 
wards of 900,000 members 
who joined Nationwide in 
the past year or two. Fbr 
many of them the primary 
motivation was to gut and fil- 
let the society's assets, to 
grab a fat cheque despite 
having contributed nothing 
to its growth. Fbr now. these 
so -cal led carpetbaggers 
have failed in their attempt 

Tb them, and the City men 
pondering their next move 
this weekend, I have only one 
message: greed doesn't al- 
ways win out. Now bog off 
and leave Nationwide and its 
genuine members in peace. 


Borrow for a crisis pot 


financial makeover 

NAME: MARK AND CLARE JOHN AGES: ZS OCCUPATION: POLICEMAN AND PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHER 



M ark is a former 
captain in the 
Royal Corps 
CfransporOand 
left the army 
two years ago to become a po- 
liceman. This entailed a drop in 
salary of about £9,000 a year 
While stationed in Germany 
Mark met and married his wife 
Clare, a primary schoolteacher 
and modem language expert 
They both now live in Guildford, 
Surrey, in a cottage valued at 
£140.000, with a £92,000 mort- 
gage with the Halifax. Mark has 
endowments which are de- 
signed to pay off the mortgage. 

The couple are expecting 
their first baby in September. 
Like all new parents to be, the 
lives of Mark and Clare will 
change dramatically when their 
child arrives. This will mean dif- 
ferent priorities for them both, 
and they know that preparing 
for the child's birth means as- 
sessing their financial as well 
as their domestic a ff a irs. 

The Adviser Mike Coates is 
partner at Optima Financial 
Management, 9 High Street 
Harefield, Middlesex, UB0 6BX 
(01895 822441). 

Hie Advice: Clearly the major 
item on the agenda for Mark 
and Clare is the arrival of their 
baby in September and they are 
worried about how this will af- 
fect their outgoings. 

Having recently bought a 
new car, they have little cash in 
the building society and so the 
first priority for them is to cre- 
ate a crisis fund that will help 
them cope if the roof foils in. 

Mark feels that they would 
feel much more comfortable 
with something like three 
months net income in this pot 
and so £8,000 is a good figure to 
aim for before spending money 
on other investments. 

I would recommend they fond 
into an instant-access deposit 
account where the interest 
even on low amounts, will be as 
much as 7 per cent. There are 
several accounts now offering 
this rate of interest and I would 


recommend using the Best Buy 
tables published in newspapers 
such as The Independent for the 
most upnto-date offers. After 
they have their £8.000 they can 
then look to investing in higher 
potential areas, as well as top- 
ping up their pensions. Their 
mortgage is at a high level as 
a multiple of their salaries. 
This is a legacy of Mark’s time 
in the army, when their dis- 
posable income was higher. 

Despite this, Leeds and Hol- 
beck will accept them on a 
variable rate of 8.45 per cent 
saving them £37 per month 
over their Halifax mortgage, as 
well as offering them a lump 
sum of £6.440. They must take 
buildings and contents with 
their new lender and there is a 


£295 arrangement fee which 
can be added to the loan and a 
£95 application fee. The Halifax 
will almost certainly charge 
them a redemption penalty, but 
no more than £2.500 to £3.000, 
meaning they should net about 
£3,050 by remortgaging. 

I would recommend that they 
save this £3.000 and the £37 per 
month in the instant-access ac- 
count Mark feels they could 
save another £50 per month an 
top of this, meaning they win 
gradually move towards a posi- 
tion the}' feel comfortable with. 

In the absence of a crisis pot 
I would recommend that Mark 
and Clare look to life assurance 
to replace an income if either 
of them were to die. They are 
both members of excellent 


company pension schemes, 
both of which contain some 
death-in-service benefits. 

^anything were to happen to 
Mark. Clare would recave about 
£54.000 from the Police Pen- 
sion Flmd. as well as the equity 
in the house and two endow- 
ment policy proceeds amount- 
ing to £100.000, making a total of 
£204,000. This should provide an 
income of about £14280 a year 
assuming a return of 7 per cent, 
replacing about 80 per cent of 
Mark's income. If anything were 
to happen to Clare, Mark would 
only receive a £43.000 lumpsum 
from her pension scheme, but 
the mortgage would not be paid 
off. and there would be no extra 
income for nannies and school 
ing. Clare could secure £100,000 


life cover over 15 years for as lit- 
tle as £6.90 per month with 
Legal & GeneraL 

The wider implications of 
not securing adequate life 
cover without having capital to 
bade up their current lifestyle 
might mean that Mark would 
have to move back to his par- 
ents or s elling the house to 
move to a cheaper area. 

The use of trusts to avoid any 
inheritance tax complications 
should they both die would also 
be important here, and they 
should consider making a will 
soon, as Mark’s army will is now 
out of date. 

Preserving their standard 
of living while alive is just as im- 
portant as catering for the 
worst eventuality. For many 


families dependent upon two in- 
comes. the loss of one or both 
can be devastating. If either of 

them were ill long term their 
employer would pay them sick 
pay for some finite period, but 
there may come a time when 
this income stops and they are 
left with no salary and no 
prospect of generating one. - 

TO guarantee half their 
monthly incomes of £750 and 
£896 respectively (tax free) 
would cost Mark £13.50 and 
Clare £15.65 per month through 
Canada Life- Both of these fig- 
ures assume guaranteed pre- 
miums. meaning that 
regardless of the claims expe- 
rience of the company oc in- 
deed, the claims record of the 
individuals, the premiums are 
guaranteed never to rise. 

Mark has two endowments, 
one with Friends Provident f 
the other with Scottish Amica- 
ble. Both these c o mpanie s have 
strang track records but Mark 
should review the performance 
of each contract to ensme he is 
on target even at this early 
stage. 

Finally; Mark and Clare both 
have 10-year savings plans with 
Sun Alliance for £70 per month 
tairpn out when Mark’s salary 
was high er. Unfortunately they 
now feel unable to afford these 
piarKj but they will do well to 
keep them going. They have in- 
curred charges up-front and his 
u nlikel y they would get back aB 
ofthefr investment at this time. . . 

This does not help the Johns 
much, I know, but every month 
they battle on they are saving 
a little fbr their long-term fu- 
ture, knowing that at least 
some of their income is spent 
on something other than bills 
and baby clothes. 


If you are interested m a free 
makeover from an rnde- 
p endent financial adviser, 
worth hundreds qf pounds, 
please write to: Andrea Ver- 
ity. The Independent, One 
Canada Square, Canary 
Wharf. London. El 4 5DL 
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£35 per month or 



£1,000 lump sum 


FREE Transfer and Share 
Exchange options** 


To find out more and for a copy of our Free Mail on Sunday Guide 
contact your Independent Financial Adviser or call us free on 0800 010 333 
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and the Personal Investment Authority and is a member « .MJTIF. 
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Cheap mortgages - 
with strings - to stay 


Clifford German on the schemes 
with heavy redemption penalties 


THE COUNCIL of Mortgage 
Lenders this week rejected 
calls for its Mortgage Code to 
be changed to limit or ban 
cheap mortgage offers with 
financial penalties fbr borrow- 
ers who repay them before a 
specified tune. 

“There is nothing inherently 
unfair about such a package - 
it is simply a form of product 
pricing which enables the bor- 
rower to have lower initial debt 
service costs than would other- 
wise be possible." said the 
CMLs director general Michael 
Coogan after the quarterly 
meeting of the Council, which 
represents 98 per cent of ali 
mortgage lending in the UK on 
Thursday. 

But he admitted more work 


needs to be done to make bor- 
rowers folly aware of the penal- 
ties they face if they pay off such 
mortgages early. Many recent 
borrowers have foiled to grasp 
that redemption penalties on 
special offers with strings 
attached can last an average of 
five years, effectively tying the 
borrower into paying the 
lender's standard variable rate 
for mortgages fbr years after 
the special deal has ended 
If redemption penalties on all 
future mortgage offers were 
abolished however it would 
greatly reduce the choice of 


mortgages on offer. If borrow- 
ers were free to pay off the 
loans as soon as the incentives 
had expired, discount and cash- 
back mortgage offers would be 
withdrawn, together with all 
subsidised fixed-rate mortgage 
offers. This would leave bor- 
rowers with a limited choice of 
mortgages at standard vari- 
able rates or fixed rate offers at 
market rates. 

The Council is, however, 
working with the Association of 
British Insurers and the Gov- 
ernment to improve the system 
of support for borrowers who 


are unable to keep up mortgage 
payments because of a change 
in their circumstances, such as 
illness or unemployment 

Only about 20 per cent of all 
current borrowers have accident 
sickness and unemployment 
policies to maintain mortgage 
payments if they cannot work. 
The conditions for payment vaiy 
considerably, especially for self- 
employed people. 

Standardised terms, earlier 
starts for payment of claims and 
clearer boundaries between 
insurance policies and state 
help are all being considered 
But there are no specific plans 
to help those borrowers faring 
early repayment penalties 
because they cannot keep 
mortgages going. 


Bargain Basement 


THE SHARE Centre, a rerail 
stockbroker, is launching 
Shareview. a 24-hour pay-as- 
you-go Leiepbone and fax 
service giving advice, 
together with prices and in- 
formation on shares from 50 
of the UK’s leading compa- 
nies. The service will carry 
a regularly- updated FTSE 
ioo stockmarket report Call 
0800 800008 for details. 

NATIONAL MUTUAL, the 
pensions company, is offer- 
ing a free guide to “draw- 
down pensions", where 
pensioners defer buying an 
annuity but take a slice of 
income instead leaving the 
bulk of their money 
invested. Call 01462 426800 
and quote reference 3WQ33. 

JOHN CHARCOL, the mort- 
gage broker, is offering six 
months of free unemploy- 
ment cover on every home 
loan arranged through the 
firm. Call 0800 939393. 

CLUB DIRECT, the travel 
insurer, is absorbing the l 
August increase in Insur- 
ance Premium Tax from 4 
per cent to 17,5 per cent and 
is also cutting by to per cent 
the cost of cover across its 
entire range. The compa- 
ny's Classic policy for Euro- 


pean holidays will now cost 
£40.41 for a family of two 
adults, plus unlimited num- 
bers of children. Cali 0800 
074 4556. 

PORTMAN BUILDING Soci- 
ety is increasing the rates 
paid on its savings accounts 
by up to 0.4 per cent Fbr 
example, its branch-based 
Instant Access Account, will 
pay 5.8 per cent on savings 
of £100 or more, a rise of 0.3 
per cent More details on 
0800 807080. 

SECURITISED Endowment 
Contracts (SEC), a broker in 
the traded endowment mar- 
ket is cutting the initial 
charge on Prudence Bonds, 
investments from Pruden- 
tial, the insurer. For invest- 
ments between £6,000 and 
£9.999, SEC will cut initial 
charges from 5 to 2 per cent 
For investments up to 
£20.000. the entire initial 
charge will be waived while 
the company will add an 
extra 1.75 per cent to invest- 
ments between £50,000 and 
£5000,000, The offer doses on 
31 August Call 0181 207 1666. 

ROYAL BANK of Scotland is 
increasing rates paid on 
Rainbow Savings, Cash Club 
and Route Seventeen, its 


children’s accounts, to 5.75 
per cent gross. Details from 
branches or call 0800 121121. 

THE DAVTD Aaron Partner- 
ship, independent financial 
advisers, has published a 
new edition of its 42-page 
Guide to European Unit 
Trusts. The booklet, which 
normally costs £5, is avail- 
able to readers of The Inde- 
pendent for £2 (p&pinc), by 
writing to Shelton House, 
High Street, Woburn Sands, 
Milton Keynes, MK17 8SD. 

ecclesiastical Insur- 
ance Group, a charity- 
owned company which 
provides insurance for the 
Church of England has pro- 
duced a free guide for the 
clergy. The guide advises on 
a range of financial issues. 
Call 01452 334553. 

ALAN BROAD Insurances, a 
specialist broken; is offering 
special contents insurance 
for students. Call 01865 
308928 for details of all the 
company’s polities. 

IFA PROMOTION, the organ- 
isation which promotes 
independent financial ad- 
vice, has published a free 
Cost of Education factsheet, 
outlining the options avail- 


able to parents who need to 
pay for their children's 
schooling or higher educa- 
tion. Call 0117 971 1177 for a 
copy. 

COLUMBUS INSURANCE is 
promising to absorb the Au- 
gust 1 increase in Insurance 
Premium Tax, which will 
rise from 4 to 17.5 per cent 

Call 0171 2455505. 

THE DEPARTMENT of So- 
cial Security has launched a 
new range of pensions edu- 
cation booklets, separately 
covering every subject from 
contracted-out pensions, 
pensions for women, the 
setf-employed personal oc- 
cupational and state pen- 
sions. Copies are available 
from any DSS office. 

SOLOMON hare, accoun- 
tants based in Bristol have 
launched a new guide aimed 
at new businesses. The 
guide gives aS aspects ol • 
preparing a business p lan,? ' *- : 
including finance and mar - 
keting to management, ” i> 
organisation and risk foe- • 
tors. Copies are available* L -*' 
from Jacqueline Robinson, T : 
Solomon Hare, Oakfield ' - 
House, Oakfield Grove,- V-'- 
CKfton, Bristol BS8 2B.Or- 
call 0117 923 7000. . . j 
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. Learn to love a duck 

They began as licen ces for hunters in the US and became sought-after collectors’ 
items. Now, writes John Windsor, duck stamps are flocking across the Atlantic 
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|«— ■“■Uhe eighth annual issue of 
• ■ 'British dude stamps was 

■ launched yesterday by 
I Baroness Young, recent- 

-A— \y appointed vice- 
chairman of the BBC and chairman 
of English Nature. 

Duck stamps are the latest in- 
vestment collectable. They are fa- 
miliar enough to the country 
landowners in wellies and brogues 
who heard the baroness's speech at 
their annual game fair at Stratfield 
Saye, the Duke of Wellington’s 
Hampshire estate. But you will not 
find them in your mall 

They are non-philatelic charity is- 
sues. sold by the Wildlife Habitat 
Trust for a fiver each, as the best 
way “to invest for the future of the 
countryside". 

lb those in the know, they are also 
a pretty good investment in them- 
selves. Duck stamps have taken off 
as a collectable in the United States, 
their country of origin, where they 
have been issued as compulsory 
shooting licences since 1934. There, 
the rarest is worth $9,000 (more than 
£5,600). Americans need to buy 
both federal and state duck stamps 
in order to shoot legally. 

Hitherto, “Cinderella" stamps - 
non-philatelic perforated labels - 
have been looked down on fay stamp 
collectors. But in the United States 
since 1985, stamp albums that show 
black-and-white reproductions of 
new issues in the spaces where col- 
lectors are meant to display the real 
thing have made them a must- 
have. The fact that they can be 
bought from American post offices 
has also given them legitimacy 
among stamp collectors. They are 
listed in the prestigious American 
Scott stamp catalogue. 

Britain now has its own special- 
ist dealer in duck stamps - John 
Wells of Waltham Cross, Hertford- 
shire - and Stanley Gibbons stocks 
American federal issues. 

In fact the British example has 
encouraged other countries - Ire- 
land and Iceland, as well as coun- 
tries in Europe and Scandinavia - 
to issue their own duck stamps. That 
may be better news for stamp col- 
lectors than for wildfowl in the 
“duck factories" of die Baltic states, 
where money from duds stamps is 
financing the breeding grounds of 
birds that will eventually become 
hunters’ targets. 

Britain's duck stamps, at £5 face 
value, have so far shown a modest 



increase in value. The most ex- 
pensive, a 1991 first-issue, can still 
be had for £12.50 from Mr Wells - al- 
though it is said to have changed 
hands for £200 when British collec- 
tors first latched on to duck stamps 
and the market was still raw. Mr 
Wells reckons that British duck 
stamps are about to rise more 
rapidly in value than the duck 
stamps of America, where the mar- 
ket for them is long-established. 

The Americans are masters of 
limited-edition marketing. There 
are not only separate duck-stamp is- 
sues for hunters and collectors, but 
there are now “governor’s edition" 
duck stamps - hand-signed by state 
governors in very limited editions 
and sold on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Governor John Sununu. of 
New Hampshire, was the first to 
issue signed limited editions - 400 
stamps in 1987. Uiey had a heflyfece 
value of $50 and are listed by Mr 


Wells at £357, based on prices in the 
Scott catalogue. The following year 
the governor signed only 200, now 
listed by Mr Wells at £641. 

Like postage stamps, duck 
stamps have their top-price rarities. 
The inadvertent destruction in 1972 
of most of California's duck stamps 
destined for collectors has made 
them the most valuable state dude 
stamp, priced by Mr Wells at £2,079. 

There is also a burgeoning mar- 
ket for American artist-signed 
stamps, ranging in price foom $25 
to $3,000, and for artist-signed 
prints of the original artwork, $20- 
$500. The monochrome print of the 
first federal duck stamp of 1934 - 
mallards in flight by JN Darling - 
changes hands for about $6,000 
(£3,750). 

The record-price of $9,000 for a 
duck stamp is one of a separate cat- 
egory issued by American Indian 
reservations. It was the first issued 


by the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe, 
showing Canada geese and with a 
face value of $30, that was hardly no- 
ticed at the time. 

Stanley Gibbons has a stock of 
federal duck stamps from 1985 
priced from £10 to £24. A random 
tour of Mr Wells’s price list shows 
the first 1934 federal stamp at £357 
mint, £76 used (that is, signed by the 
hunter who bought it), £6.10 mint for 
the first Alabama stamp of 19719, 
£130.50 for the first Florida stamp 
of the same year and £3 for a Leech 
Lake Indian reservation stamp of 
50 cents face value. He offers se- 
lections of 10 different ones for 
£25.75 and 100 for £395. 

Ben Hebbert Stanley Gibbons's 
thematic specialist, points out that 
birds are a popular specialist theme 
among collectors and that they 
have cross-over value, appealing 
also to collectors of American 
stamps. 


Their collectability is also en- 
hanced by their relatively high face 
value and their scarcity - issues usu- 
ally number less than 2 per cent of 
the 50m-l00m for postage stamps - 
and by the current popularity of 
wildlife art at auction. 

The latest British issue, show- 
ing a pair of long-tailed ducks Dy- 
ing past the historic Essex port of 
Maldon by the marine painter and 
bird-book illustrator Keith Shack- 
leton, combines bird, marine and 
topographical appeal. It's a fiver 
well spent One for the pot, you 
might say. 

British new-issue duck stamps are 
£5 (plus postage stamp) from: 
Sates, The British Association for 
Shooting and Conservation, Mar- 
jord Mitt, Bassett, Wrexham L&2 
DHL (01244-573000). John Wells: PO 
Bax 222, Waltham Cross, Hertford- 
shire ENS 8GS (01 992-628976). 


UNLESS YOU have been hiding 
under a rock for the past 12 
months you will be familiar with 
the phrase “Asian crisis’*. 

In fact we are more or less 
celebrating the first 
anniversary of the melt-down 
in Asian economies and 
financial markets that took the 
entire region by surprise in 
July last year. However given 
the acreage of newsprint 
devoted to the subject you 
could be forgiven for being 
confused. Nevertheless, the 
“Asian contagion" in question 
is not a virulent strain of flu 
but the potential damage that 
might be done to your 
investments. 

Almost anything you are 
likely to want to know about the 
economic fall-out in and from 
Asia is on the Asia Crisis 
Homepage. This is a very good 
example of what the Worldwide 
Web can do as an information 
tool. As individuals we may be 
limited to domestic sources of 
information. The Web is not. 

The Asia Crisis Homepage was 
originally set up as a student 
study aid by Nouriel Roubini, an 
associate professor of 
economics and international 
business at New York 
University, but is open for all- 
comers to access without 
charge. 

It is not at all fancy as 
websites go. For one thing, it 
has quite a mouthful of an 
address which, as you know, 
you will need to get exactly 
right otherwise you will not get 
to the right place. There are no 
graphics and the design 
content is nil! 

What you do get though, is 
copies of. or Links, to news 
articles, analysis, information 
and opinion from around the 
world. The site has separate 
sections on, among other 
topics, sources of official data 
and reports, proposed policy 
solutions, global effects, 
country analyses, Japan's 
economic crisis and whether 
China will be the next domino. 

Once you have read up on 
the latest reports from around 
the world on the Asia Crisis 
Homepage, you may want to 
share your thinking or test your 
investment theories with other 
investors. One of the ways you 
can do this is through the 
Global Investor Fbrum on 
International Investing. 

This discussion forum is a 
glorified noticeboard on which 
you can stick your own 
electronic notice. It allows you 
to receive replies automatically 
to your posted messages by 
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e-mail. There is also an 
advanced keyword search 
facility on archives of old 
messages. You can also keep 
track of messages posted to the 
forum by setting up your own 
personal Fbrum Monitor 
Messages satisfying keyword 
criteria you set will be 
forwarded to you automatically 
by e-mail. 

The Global Investor site also 
has a Financial Book Fbrum, 
covering books on finance and 
investment and a Financial 
Book Exchange, best described 
as an Internet swapmeet 

The aim of the exchange is to 
provide a forum where people 
can swap or barter financial 
books. The exchange is 
completely free, and has full 
search and monitor facilities in 
common with the site’s other 
forums. 

Global Investor's core 
business is as a specialist 
financial bookshop on the Web. 
Providing such a forum to allow 
potential clients to “trade" 
among themselves might seem 
counter-productive. However, if 
you cannot find the book you 
want on the Financial Book 
Exchange. Global Investor is 
betting that you will turn to its 
“normal" on-line store. 

As well as its bookshop, the 
Global Investor site also 
includes a directory of financial 
websites and services, market 
reports on the worlds' major 
stock markets, a complete 
listing of international ADRs 
issued in the US, with the 
facility to create a customised 
ADR portfolio monitor, and a 
news service dedicated to the 
latest developments in finance 
and technology. 

Asia Crisis Homepage: 
unpw.stemnyu.eduJ~nroubini/ 
asialAsiaHomepage.html 
Global Investor Forum: 
ivww.global - 
investor.comlforums 


To opt in or out - 
that is the question 


STAKEHOLDER PENSIONS, 
personal pensions, occupa- 
tional pensions, AVCs - the 
lexicon of retirement planning 
is foU to the brim with different 
types of schemes designed to 
ensure we live our final years 
in dignity. 

As if that were not enough, 
there is also the question of 
Serps. the state earnings- 
related pension scheme avail- 
£ able to all wage-earners cour- 
" tesy of the Government The 
real conundrum we face, how- 
ever, is whether to belong to the 
scheme at all or simply accept 
a bribe, payable into a person- 
al pension, to opt out of Serps 
altogether. 

Serps is the additional state 
pension built up when an em- 
ployee’s Class 1 National In- 
surance Contributions are paid 
by an employer. First intro- 
duced in 1978, this pension is 
based on how much a person 
earns. Not all earnings are 
*S taken into account - only those 
< between the lower earnings 
limit of £64 per week and the 
upper limit of £485, 

The formula for entitlement 
is complex but depends on the 
average of these earnings over 
a person's whole working life. 
At present, the maximum 
Serps pension is about 21 per 
cent of eligible earnings, or 
around £5,000 a yean 
The purchasing power of this 
supplement to the basic state 
pension is increased in line 
with earnings inflation up to an 
individual’s retirement age, 
then increases in line with price 
inflation once it is being paid. 
This sounds like good value 
^ but, says Steven Cameron, pen- 

sions development manager at 
Scottish Equitable: “Succes- 
sive governments keep moving 
the goal posts on the final ben- 
efit to be actually paid" Esti- 
mates vary, but by 2050 the 
maximum real value of a Serps 
pension may foil from 21 to just 
13 per cent of average ea rni ng s 
for a man retiring at age 65. 
Contracting out of Serps has 


Should you switch from state to 
private pensions? By Iain Morse 


been optional since 1988. If you 
choose to contract out, the Gov- 
ernment still collects National 
Insurance Contributions from 
your salary, but rebates these 
into a personal pension chosen 
by you. However experts warn 
that it does not always make 
sense to opt out Doing so de- 
pends on a complicated calcu- 
lation based on a person’s age 
and the scale of the rebate. “De- 
ciding whether to contract in or 
out has never been harden" 
says Andrew Black, marketing 
manager of Standard Life. ‘"De- 
cisions like this should not be 
marginal, but dear cut" 

When first introduced, so- 
called “contracted-out rebates" 
were the same regardless of 
age, with a 2 per cent bonus for 
those who opted out This made 
leaving Serps a better deal for 
the young than the old Most of 
us were advised to contract out 
up to the age of 45, and only 
then to consider contracting 
back in. 

In April last yean a new sys- 
tem was introduced, that in- 
volved paying higher levels of 
rebate to a contracted-out pen- 
sion as you grow alder For the 
tax year 1999-2000, rebates now 
run from 3.4 per cent of earn- 
ings for a man or woman aged 
16, up to 9 per cent for one aged 
46 and above. 

“This was a radical change,” 
says Mr Black, ‘"which moved 
the real value of rebates far 
closer to the value of Serps, if 
you had chosen to pay it in- 
stead This alone made the de- 
cision to contract out more 

mar ginal." 

Then came the abolition of 
Advanced Corporation Tax 
(ACT) relief. which effectively 
reduced the income yield from 
UK equities held in pension 
funds by 20 per cent 

“Because this applies only to 
UK equities, not gilts or Euro- 


pean equities, its effects can be 
over-estimated" believes Mr 
Black. “But the fact remains 
that it will reduce growth on 
pension funds and therefore on 
the returns of contracted-out 
arrangements." 

Estimates vary, with pension 
providers arguing this could re- 
sult in a reduction ingrowth of 
up to 1 per cent a year The Gov- 
ernment Actuary disagrees, 
putting the figure at 025 per 
cent After reviewing the matter; 
the Government has decided to 
increase rebates to compen- 
sate, with effect from the tax 
year starting 5 April, 1999. 

This means that there will be 
a benefit shortfall for the cur- 
rent tax year. It is also possible 
to contract in or out of Serps in 
each current tax year and the 
decision can be made at any 
time until 5 April. 

Mr Cameron agrees that “in 
theory it might be worth con- 
tracting back into Serps for 
the current tax year, but the 
possible benefits are very small 
- we're talking some tens of 
pounds, not hundreds. When re- 
bates increase in 1999, con- 
tracting-out will become just 
viable. 

“The real issue is whether 
Serps will survive. If future 
governments move the goal 
posts yet again, then haring 
your rebates paid into a con- 
tracted-out plan of your own - 
which can’t be touched - could 
look like a very good idea." 

There are several ways of 
contracting-out and building 
alternative provision. If you 
joined a contracted-out final 
salary scheme; where a pension 
is linked to income and years 
sprat at the firm, then rebates 
paid up to 5 April 1997 will en- 
title you to a guaranteed mini- 
mum pension (GMP) at least 
equal to the foregone Serps 
entitlement 


But entitlement buflt up after 
this date is no longer related to 
Serps. Instead, it is based on a 
“reference scheme" - basical- 
ly a yardstick laid down try gov- 
ernment If you are eligible, ask 
your pension trustees for an ex- 
planation of how this works, but 
under the new system it is pos- 
sible to do better or worse than 
under Serps. 

Employees offered mem- 
bership of an “employer's 
money purchase scheme" can 
also use it to contract out but 
rebates to these have been re- 
duced to a fiat rate of 4.6 per 
cent “The effect of tins is to re- 
duce benefits, because the 
costs of running these schemes 
remain quite high," argues Mr 
Cameron. 

“It looks as if the highest 
probable benefits from con- 
tracting out come through 
using an “appropriate person- 
al pension" (APP), which lets 
you invest into a with-profit or 
managed equity fund." 

Even here there are difficult 
choices to be made. APPs look 
s imilar to personal pensions, 
but taking benefit from them is 
subject to rules on “protected 
rights". This means an APP 
must be cashed in at the state's 
retirement age, and the entire 
fund used to buy a lifetime an- 
nuity. The annuity must allow 
for price inflation and, if mar- 
ried, a 50 per cent widow's 
pension. 

This puts the focus on APP 

fund performance and charges. 

These can eat into the value of 
rebates. Look for an APP with 
a level charging structure, so 
you will not be penalised if 
your employment status 
changes, or if you contract back 
into Serps. 

Contracting in or out of Serps 
depends primarily on age and 
income. Standard Lite reck- 
ons that men older than 52 
and women over 45 should con- 
tract in, but recommends tak- 
ing advice from an independent 
financial adviser before reach- 
ing a final decision. 


Who is really 
in control of 
you r f i nances? 


(a) The Wizard of Oz 

(b) Mystic Meg 

(c) Your bank manager 

(d) You 


To be in control of your finances you have to know exactly where you stand. The Virgin One account 
puts everything from your mortgage to your current account In one place so that you can always 
see precisely what you owe and precisely what you own. You have the flexibility to pay In or take out 
money whenever it suits you, and with all borrowings charged at the same competitive mortgage 
rate of interest you don’t need to waste time shopping around for the best deal. 

H you have, or are about to buy; a home with a mortgage of at least £50,000, then give us a can on 
08456 OO 00 Ot to find out if we’re right for you. The Virgin One account. It's no small change. 

The Virgin One account is a secured personal bank account with The Royal Bank of Scotland pic 


one account 





one account 


08456 00 00 01 

P ersona ' financial service 


Open 7 Days a week, 24 Hours a day 

Representative only of virgin Direct Personal Financial Service Ltd. which is regulated by the Personal Investment Authority for life insurance, pensions 
and unit trust business and represents only rhe Virgin Direct Marketing Croup. YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A 
MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. You can phone for further information or a written quotation at any time. YOU must be aged 18 or over. 
Life Insurance is required. For your security all calls are recorded and randomly monitored, The Virgin One account is not currently available In Northern 
Ireland. Virgin Direct Personal Finance Ltd. Discovery House, Whiting Rd. Norwich, NR4 6LL 
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Direct line rates 


Direct Line Imant Access Account 

UP TO 7.50%. GROSS* 


Direct Line Standard Variable Mortgage Raw 

VARIABLE RATE , ■ APB 

8.19% " J ?‘ SS% . - 


Direct Line Persona] Loans 


I AMOUNT OF LOAN 

_ £4.000 ‘ 

~ £ 8.000 " 

; £16.000 

AD rates correct at 20th July 1998. 
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Greenspan, a 
worried man 


IT WAS not so veiy long ago 
that die ch airman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Alan 
Greenspan; was referring to 
‘irrational exuberance" as 
the prime characteristic be- 
hind the behaviour of Wall 
Street. He was swift to qual- 
ify his comments but not in 
time to prevent a significant 
wobble travelling through 
the market As it happened, 
the exuberance continued. 
He has pronounced again. 
The wobble has returned. 

The world's most powerful 
banker is concerned that we 
are not paying enough at- 
tention to the problems on 
the other skte of the world. In 
this regard his remarks were 
somewhat contradictory. 
That Asia is a problem is not 
in doubt, but the likefy effects 
_ of falls in world trade and 
possible deflation - do not 
seem consistent with his 
other concern, that of rising 
inflation. Thie. the labour 
market is tightening in 
America, but one of the in- 
fluences of the Asian crisis 
has been to keep inflation 
down. If it looks as though 
this wiU no longer be the case, 
then we must expect interest 
rates to rise. But there is no 
sign of that happening yet 

Mr Greenspan is telling us 
that inflation is more of a 
problem than we realise. In 
particular he is concerned 
that wages are set to rise and 
that domestically driven in- 
flation is a serious threat - 
more so than the spectre of 
an Asian stimulated reces- 
sion. This appears to be the 
principal worry of the Mon- 
etary Policy Committee on 
this side of the pond I remain 
to be convinced Even so. his 
words were enough to take 
the shine off the markets. 

It helped concentrate the 
mind Ibr me as wel Wednes- 
day found me in Newcastle, 
addressing a mixed audi- 
ence of investors on how to 
commit your money ahead of 
the Millennium. The bull and 
bear argument cancelled 
each other out Demanding 
valuation levels were ar- 
guably balanced by money 
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flows seeking a home. Wor- 
ries about inflation could be 
countered with the defla- 
tionary argument And the 
Asian crisis brought its own 
benefit - money seeking 
more stable homes - which 
is why European and Amer- 
ican markets remain strong. 

like so many managers, I 
have found it difficult to jus- 
tify committing funds to the 
market, yet I am worried lest 
an over-liquid stance Leads to 
under-performance as cash 
drives prices ever higher 
Greenspan is similarly wor- 
ried. Last time he found him- 
self in the position of the 
over-liquid manager- crying 
wolf and finding that nobody 
believed him This time could 
be different But different in 
a different way. Some indus- 
tries are bound to suffer 
while others will prosper In 
other words; we look set to be 
even more of a market of 
stocks, than a stockmarket 
in the future. 

It is reminiscent of the 
situation 100 years ago as 
Britain waited to celebrate 
tiie new century. Agricul- 
ture. textiles and leather 
goods were being overtaken 
by the new technologies of 
steel, gas, chemicals and 
electricity. The revolution 
this time is no less dramat- 
ic. Investors unwilling to 
change their portfolios to 
meet new conditions will 
surely live to rue the day. 

Brian Tom is chairman of 
the Greig Middleton invest- 
ment strategy committee 
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Foreign & Colonial imenied 
the investmeni mist in 1868 
“to gnie (he investor of mode rue 
means die same advantages as 
die large capitalist". 
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Once a month 

keeps the risk at bay. 
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GROWTH OF £100 INVESTED 
MONTHLY OVER 20 YEARS 
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BUILDING SOOETY 


Regular monthly investment smoothes out 
the peaks and troughs of the markets to 
spread risk over the years and build wealth 
steadily. Foreign & Colonial has been 
investing successfully ail over the world for 
130 years. You can draw on our expertise 
and save regularly using our Private Investor 
Plan. It's simple, flexible and inexpensive - 
and you can start with just £25 per month. 

S For a free brochure. 

Phone 0181 880 8120, 

Fax 0181 211 8777 

any time, stating the code. 
Alternatively, visit our website at 
www.fandcco.uk 
or return the coupon. 

r >+— : 

To: Foreign & Colonial Management Ltd, PO Box 11020, j 
London N4 1UA. 


\s55p' 


PLEASE PRINT 
Title Initial 
Address 


Postcode 


Surname 


Code PI 71 A 


Foreign Colonial 


The value of shares and the income from them can fall as well as rise and you may not get back the full amount invested. Past 
performance is no guide to the future. All figures sourced Standard & Poors Micropal: 30.06.78-30.06.98. investment trust figures basis: 
mid-market prices, net income reinvested, ind. historical 3.5% notional expenses. (Actual Plan charges commission and 0.5% Govt 

Stamp Duly). Unit trust figures basis: offer to offer, net income reinvested, incl. historical 6.5% notional expenses. Building Sodety figure 
basis: highest net rate available (UK Savings £25,000+- Account! total return, net income reinvested. Foreign S Colonial Management 
Limited (regulated by imro and the Personal Investment Authority) or its subsidiaries are the Managers of the investment trusts. 


Wipe the cobwebs off 
a current account 


MILLIONS - PERHAPS billions 
- of pounds of customers’ for- 
gotten money rests with 
Britain's banks and insurance 
companies, much of it unlikely 
ever to be claimed. 

Accounts become labelled 
-dormant" by banks when they 
can no longer find the account 
holder. Sometimes the account 
has just been forgotten about 
perhaps the passbook lost Or 
a customer has died and no one 
comes forward to claim the 
money because relatives were 
unaware of accounts held. 

Life insurance companies, 
too, hold millions of pounds in 
unclaimed death benefits and 
investment policy payouts. “It 
may even be tens of millions 
given our experience,” says 
Alasdair Buchanan of Scottish 
Life. This company alone iden- 
tifies about £100,000 a year in 
unclaimed and un traced ma- 
turities. Sometimes a five-figure 
sum is payable to one person, 
he says. 

Insurers and banks do make 
an effort to trace the owners of 
this lost money but contact 
details they hold may be out of 
! date. Midland Bank says it 
makes three attempts, al- 
though this may simply be 
three letters to the old ad- 
dress. If someone dies leaving 
an account but no obvious 
record of it, where do relatives 
look? 

The British Banking Associ- 
ation now produces a leaflet 
about dormant accounts. It 
contains a form to complete 
with any known details of a pos- 
sible account holder; which can 
be copied and sent to any or all 
of the 37 banks participating in 
the scheme. They pledge to 
make a search for fluids. 

The new scheme does make 
searching easier. “It’s an im- 
provement over the old sys- 
tem,” says Stuart Cliffe, of the 
National Association of Bank- 
ing, a consumer watchdog. 
“But it is a fairly major under- 
taking for an individual to track 


Banks may hold billions of 
pounds in dormant accounts 
where the original holder may 
be dead. So how do relatives 
find and claim the money? 
By Rachel Fixsen 


down all this information,” he 
adds. You may have to write to 
all 37 banks. 

The Building Societies As- 
sociation IBS A) will do the leg- 
work for you. An inquiry about 
possible building society ac- 
counts held in the name of a rel- 
ative would be passed on to the 
association’s members, says 
the BSA’s director-general, 
Adrian Coles. Howevei; this 
would not cover those buildin g 
societies that have since con- 
verted to banks. 

In any case, such searches 
rely on accurate record- 
keeping at the banks. Mr Cliffe 
cites a recent case where a 
woman living near Cardiff 
made inquiries to National 
Westminster Bank about two 
accounts belonging to her late 
father-in-law. She had two pass- 
books, that may or may not 
have been up to date, one 
showed a balance of £75 and the 
other thousands of pounds. 

NatWest managed to trace 
one accountand promptly sent 
the woman a cheque fmr £75. 
When she wrote a letter in- 
quiring again about the other 
account she received another 
cheque for £75. At this point the 
NABC intervened and sent a 
further letter: This, too, result- 
ed in a cheque for £75. 

Just how much are banks sit- 
ting on? Mintel published a re- 
port two years ago estimating 
that £44bn was held in such ac- 
counts. Banks denied this, but 
have not come up with any fig- 
ures of their own. “Most of the 
estimates are wide of the 


mark,” says a spokesman for 

Midlan d Rank 
lb give an idea of the pro- 
portion of funds which could be 
fugotten, National Savings clas- 
sifies £353m in its investment ac- 
counts as dormant, meaning it 
has not been touched for at 
least fiveyears. As funds held in 
“live” investment accounts total 
£8.9bn, this means nearly 4 per 
cent of investment account 
money is dormant 
Suggestions that banks 
could put a list of names of dor- 
mant account holders on the 
Internet are dismissed by 
banks, but banks do have an 
obligation to keep client 
records confidential 
Swiss banks now publish lists 
on the Internet of holders of ac- 
counts dormant since the war 
as part of an effort to pass 
Holocaust ^ victims' money on to 
their relatives. Sometimes 
funds in dormant accounts in 
Britain have been left un- 
touched for even longer than 
this. Barclays Bank says its 

records date back to the turn erf 

the century. 

US insurer Aon is fay ing to 

set up a register of dormant ac- 
counts to add to its register of 
unclaimed life policies due to 
be ready by next May. It pre- 
dicts most searches would be 
originated by executors of 
wills. But some financial in- 
stitutions are reluctant “The 
data protection issue sur- 
rounding this would be huge 
especially with the new Date 
Protection Act which is now 
gomg through,” says Nicola 


Jamison of the BSA. But 
where there is a will, there’s a 
way. Scottish Life uses a trac- 
ing service to find the rightful 
owners of its forgotten for- 
tunes. The agent collects a 
fee from the person they con- 
tact when the money has been 
recovered. 

Carol Hufton at the Office of 
the Data Protection Registrar 
agrees that banks do face dif- 
ficulties under current legisla- 
tion disclosing any information 
about customers. But there 
could be a way forward in the 
future, she says. Fbr instants, 
new customers could agree t o 
their names being published 
should the account ever* - be- 
come dormant 

UK banks are keen to em- 
phasise that money in dor- 
mant accounts remains the 
property of the customer and 
will continue to be so. “There 
is no question of it being taken 
away or scooped iq> by the 
Government" says Roger 
Maes of the British Banks As- 
sociation. “The reality is that 
balances on dormant accounts 
are extremety low. They tend to 
be balances of £1 and the cus- 
tomer has moved or lost the 
passbook and forgotten about 
it," he says. 

Stuart Cliffe counters that 
balances of less than £l should 
rovert to tiie bank anyway. But 
in return the institutions should 
be more constructive in re- 
bigger balances to their 
rightful owners. 

“It could be assumed that the 
banks are quite happy with 
this situation, because they get 
a constant stream of income 
from this,” he says. Although . 
tiie funds do belong to the cus- 
tomer, they are still put to use 
by the bank, he adds. 

National Assoaaticm of Bank - 

Customers: 01291 43000% 
Building Societies Associa- 
“ on - 0171 437 0655; British 
Bonkers’ Association: 0171216. 
8800. 
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Solving the equity 
premium puzzle 


THE ACADEMIC community has 
been puzzling over the issue, so 
it says, since 1985. Alan 
Greenspan, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, has been wor- 
ried about it for at least two years 
now (and returned to the subject 
again this week). The Economist 
magazine devoted three pages to 
analysing the subject only last 
week. Most people haven't a clue 
what the fuss is all about, since it 
all seems pretty obvious to any- 
one with any common sense. So 
who is right about the so-called eq- 
uity premium puzzle? 

Just in case you have missed 
this important-sounding debate, 
let me define a few terms. The eq- 
uity premium is the fancy phrase 
that finance theorists dreamt up 
some years ago to explain the feet 
that investors require higher re- 
turns from shares than they do 
from “less risky” assets such as 
Treasury bills. The premium mea- 
sures the difference between the 
returns you can expect to gener- 
ate from the stock market over 
time and those you can expect to 
generate from buying a Govern- 
ment bond. 

Thus if a short-term Govern- 
ment bond is currently priced to 
yield 6 per cent and the stock mar- 
ket is offering expected returns of. 
say. 9 per cent per annum, the “eq- 
uity premium" is said to be 3 per 
cent That is the price you are ef- 
fectively being paid for taking on 
the extra risk you incur in buying 
shares. The risk in this context 
comes from the fact that shares go 
up and down a tot more, and carry 
more credit risk, than a bond is- 
sued by the Government (Note 
that all returns in this debate are 
assumed to be in real terms - that 
is, after taking account of inflation. 

We pass over; as only academics 
can, the feet that what they call a 
risk-free asset is realty nothing but 
since its value can be wiped out by 
inflation in very quick order* 

Now, if you are with me so far 
you may have guessed by now 
that “the puzzle” is why the eq- 
uity premium, as measured by the 
returns actually generated by 
the financial markets over the 
years, won't stand still. In feet as 
the chart shows, the difference 
between the real returns pro- 
duced by the stock market and 
those, offered by government 
bonds have jumped very sharply 
in the post-war period. 

The equity premium reached a 
peak in the 1960s and early 1970s 
at about 12 per cent, but since then 
it has fallen quite significantly. It 
is now back to levels not seen since 
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the pre-war period (when neither 
the risks nor potential rewards of 
equity ownership were anything 
like as well documented as they 
are now, and a proper analytical 
framework for understanding in- 
vestments was still in its infancy*. 

What has been p uzzling the 
academic community since it first 
latched on to this issue some 13 
years ago is why there has been 
such a dramatic shift in the risk 
that investors perceive in the 
stock market Ori ginally , the puz- 
zle was why the equity premium 
had risen so high. Now the debate 
has turned on its head, and with 
the stock markets on both sides of 
the Atlantic at such heady levels 
(at least before this week’s 
Greenspan-inspired wobble), the 
question has become not whether 
the premium is too high, but 
whether it is now too low, when 
measured against the actual risks 
of investing in bonds and equities. 

This is important for anyone in- 
terested in assessing the current 
valuation of the world stock mar- 
kets. If investors are right to think 
that the risk of bolding shares has 
fallen dramatically, then it be- 
comes easier (though still not 
that easy) to justify the market at 
today's stratospheric levels. It 
on the other band, investors have 
simply become too blasd about the 
risks of the stock market, it implies 
that they could soon be in for a 
rude awakening. 

As The Economist pointed out 
last week, the difference between 

assuming an equity risk premium 

of, say, 1 per cent and 6 per cent 
makes a huge difference to how 
fast and howJong company prof- 
its have to keep on growing to jus- 
tify current share prices. It could 
be the difference between com- 
panies growing their profits at 5 
per cent and 1 0 per cent a year in 
real terms for the foreseeable fu- 


ture - a huge difference in practice. 
The first is very feasible, the lat- 
ter virtually impossible. 

There is no doubt which camp 
Mr Greenspan is inclined towards. 
While at pains to emphasise that 
economic conditions in the Unit- 
ed States are as good as he can re- 
member, he has also been at pains 
for some time to point out the risks 
of investors assuming that the cur- 
rent "virtuous circle" of low infla- 
tion and rapid sustained growth in 
company profits can endure for- 
ever. As he told Congress in his 
testimony last week “In recent 
years, continued low product price 
infla tion and expectations that it 
will persist have promoted stabil- 
ity in financial markets and fos- 
tered perceptions that the degree 
of risk in the financial outlook has 
been moving ever lower. 

"To a considerable extent, in- 
vestors seem to be expecting that 
low inflation and stronger pro- 
ductivity growth will allow the ex- 
traordinary growth of profits to be 
extended into the distant future. 
These rising expectations have in 
turn driven stock prices sharply 
higher and credit spreads lower; 
perhaps in both cases to levels that 
will be difficult to sustain unless 
the virtuous cycle continues." 
(You must allow for the fact that 
no central banker is ever going to 
be caught making an entirely un- 
equivocal statement - hence the 
“perhaps”). 

Back in the real world, of 
course, the “equity premium puz- 
zle" is not quite as puzzling as the 
academics would have us believe. 
The one thing we know about 
markets is that in the long run they 
follow predictable and remarkably 
consistent paths, but in the short 
term they can behave in very ir- 
rational ways. like any crowd, in- 
vestors do swing from moods of 
great enthusiasm to ones of great 
apprehension. 

At the moment everything in 
the sky is blue, just as everything 
In the 1970s looked dire and fore- 
boding. By definition, most risks 
are unforeseeable -but it does not 
mean they are not there. The real 
puzzle will be if markets collec- 
tively did not go from one extreme 
to another: Historically, over long 
periods of time equities have 
consistently produced returns of 
6 per cent to 7 per cent in real 
terms, which is about 3 to 4 per 
cent more than cash or govern- 
ment bonds. But most investors 
today, as Mr Greenspan remind- 
ed us, are betting that the future 
will go on being a lot better than 
the past for a long time. 


Live and plan your 
finances together 

Couples sharing a home should do their sums, says Andy Couchman 


LIVING WITH a partner is the first 
fife stage where a key element of fi- 
nancial p lanning is protecting oth- 
ers. It is also the time when, for 
many, long-term p lannin g taitpg on 
a greater significance and when 
retirement planning is best started. 

The first priority for most young 
couples is finding somewhere to live. 
At the height of the property boom 
in the mid-80s everyone, it seemed, 
was anxious to get on the property 
ladder: Many learned to their cost 
that what goes up may well not stay 
up and negative equity or owing 
more on a mortgage than the prop- 
erty was worth became part of our 
everyday vocabulary. 

In the more cautious 90s many 
couples prefer to rent a properly 
first Then, building up capital that 
is quickly accessible will be the pri- 
ority. C&G offers one of the best 
rates, paying 7 5 per cent on savings 
of £2,500, on its Instant Transfer 
phone account according to Mon- 
eyFacts which offers a daily updat- 
ed faxhack listing of top savings and 
mortgage rates, lb access, just pick 
up the handset on a fax machine, 
dial the number and follow the au- 
tomated voice instructions. 

If buying, and two thirds of peo- 
ple now do this - the highest rate in 
Europe - which mortgage and 
which mortgage funding vehicle 
are both big decisions. One option 
is to pay interest only and have a 
mortgage endowment or PEP to 
repay the mortgage. Those with a 


pension plan could pay off the mort- 
gage from their cash tump sum 
when they retire. An endowment is 
the simplest route because life as- 
surance and critical illness cover 
can be built in whereas the others 
require separate life assurance. 

A cheaper and arguably better 
bet is a capital and interest loan 
where the mortgage debt gradual- 
ly reduces, usually being paid off 
over 25 years. The downside is not 
getting a lump sum at Use end of the 
mortgage. According to the Coun- 
cil of Mortgage Lenders, 41 per cent 
of first time buyers now choose this 
route. Endowments come second, 
with 34 per cent, but have decreased 
in popularity as with profit bonus 
rates have fallen, reflecting lower in- 
vestment returns and interest rates. 

Around one in three borrowers 
adds mortgage payment protection 
insurance, typically costing around 
£5-7 a month per £100 of monthly 
mortgage payment This protects 
mortgage payments against unem- 
ployment, illness or disability - but 
usually only up to a year. 

When it comes to borrowing 
money the general rule is that toe 
more you can put down the better; 
particularly now that many lenders 
do not charge a mortgage indemni- 
ty guarantee <MIG) premium if you 
borrow less than 95 per cent of the 
value of your property. Some lenders 
will offer up to 102 pa* cent of the 
property value according to Andy 
Young, director of Esprit Mortgage 


Network which only operates 
through independent financial ad- 
visers. That could help towards legal 
fees and stamp duty 

“Many high street lenders will no 
longer offer 100 per cent mortgages 
but secondary lenders such as Mort- 
gage Express (part of Bradford & 
Bingley; and Verso (part of Britan- 
nia) offer good value for money. 
Rates are around 8.75-8.95 percent 
currently but 100 per cent borrow- 
ers usually lose out on the dis- 
counts, cashback and fixed interest 
rates offered by other lenders' says 
Andy Voung. 

The MIG could cost up to 12 per 
cent of toe amount borrowed above 
75 per cent of the property value, so 
on a 100 per cent mortgage on a flat 
costing £65,000 that would be £1800. 
MIGs give no benefit to the bor- 
rower only indemnifying the lender 
against the risk of default - anoth- 
er reason to avoid it if possible. 

‘You can generally borrow up to 
325 times your income or 2.75 times 
your joint income but do make sure 
that you can afford toe repayments, 
even if interest rates rise,” warns 
Andy Young. 

Life assurance is one of toe few 
types of insurance that has actual- 
ly gone down in recent times. One 
of toe latest to cut its rates - by up 
to a third - is Canada Life. Diana 
Harding, manager for protection, 
says that £100,000 of mortgage pro- 
tection for 25 years now costs just 
£7.50 a month for a 25 year old man. 


provided he does not smoke. A 
woman five years older would pay 
just 30p a month more. 

As well as life cover, critical Al- 
ness, which provides a cash lump 
sum on suffering a serious illness, 
and income protection, which pro- 
vides an income if you cannot work 
due to long term illness or disability 
can be valuable as can private med- 
ical insurance if the budget can af- 
ford it. 

This is also a good time to start a 
pension. For many, this will be 
through their employer’s scheme 
but if that is not available, or they are 
self-emplqyed, a personal pension not 
only builds up a fond for the fixture 
but attracts tax relief too. 

A final but often overlooked ele- 
ment of financial planning is writ- 
ing a will and considering an 
enduring power of attorney. Both will 
typically cost less than £100 and may 
be offered by toe solicitor looking 
after the conveyancing on buying 
that first home. 

MoneyFacts Savings Selection: 
0336 400238;Mortgage Selection: 
0336 400239 ifaxbadi calls cost 5 Op 
a minute at aU times, typically 
around £4 in total); C&G: 0800 
742437; Canada Life: 01707 651122. 
For a list of independent financial 
advisers near youcadlFA Portfo- 
lio on OUT 971 1177. 

Andy Couchman is publishirig edi- 
tor qf'HealthCare Insurance Report' 


Free crisps are not enough 


FANCY A cheap suit? A discounted 
holiday? Free fish and chips? Or as 
many salt and vinegar crisps as you 
can eat at one sitting? All it takes 
is to be a shareholder in companies 
providing these goods and services. 

More than 100 companies now 
offer perks, often in the form of re- 
ductions on their products, to re- 
ward loyally and encourage people 
to hold their shares. 

For example, shareholders in 
Arcadia Group are entitled to a 125 
per cent discount on their pur- 
chases up to £5,000 per year from 
shops owned by the company These 
include Dorothy Perkins, Burton 
Menswear Evans, Principles, Tbp 
Shop, Tbp Man and Racing Green. 

Ladbroke offers discounts on 
stays in the Hilton Hotels it owns, 
while investors in Harry Rams- 
den, ownership of 500 or more 
shares also means an extra perk: 
they qualify for a twice -yearly free- 
fish giia at its mam shop in Guise- 
fey Yorkshire. 

However: anyone tempted to buy 
shares purely for the perks should 
beware. Arcadia's deal involves 
buying at least 2,000 shares, an 
investment of more than £7,000. 
Hus, shareholders must use an in- 
store credit card. 

Investors should also note that 
they may forego shareholder ben- 
efits if their shares are held in 
nominee accounts, rather than 
being registered in their own name. 

Peter Hargreaves, managing di- 
rector of Hargreaves Lansdown, ad- 
vises most investors to register 
shares in their own name. But even 
if shares are registered in your 
name, the onus is on you to look for 
the perks. Investors should check, 


Firms now offer fringe benefits to 
loyal investors. By Guy Dennis 










FIVE OF THE BEST 


Whitbread: Coupons with the 
annual report in May give a dis- 
count of 10-15 per cent at Cafe 
Rouge, TGI Friday's, Thresher 
and Marriott leisure and golf 
breaks. 

Next: A 25 per cent discount 
voucher is issued with the annu- 
al report in April to shareholders 
with minimum of 500 shares. Re- 
cipients can use toe discount on 
as many items as they like pur- 
chased in one visit 

using the guides, if they want to be 
sure of reaping the rewards. 

The extent to which some perks 
may entice you to buy shares is a 
matter of judgement The Barclays 
guide lists free samples of Bensons 
Crisps on offer at the company's 
AGB1 it is debatable whether a 


Ladbroke Group: A range of dis- 
counts are offered on Hilton Ho- 
tels, including 10 per cent off 
published room tariffs and 10 
per cent off food and drinks. 

De ben hams: Shareholders with 
at least 2.000 shares geta 125 per 
cent discount on purchases worth 
up to £5,000 per year. 

Gieves Group: Investors with a 
minimum of 600 shares get a 20 
per cent discount on clothing 
and shoes. 

packetof salt and vinegar can jus- 
tify a trek to the meeting. 

Some so-called perks could ac- 
tually cost you more than they aro 
worth. British Airways gives share- 
holders a coupon giving them and 
up to three family members a 10 per 
cent discount off the published 


price of any BA flight But compet- 
itive travel agents offer far greater 
discounts on flights than this. 

Also, although perks play a-role, 
shares should always be bought on 
the basis of solid financial perfor- 
mance. 

Restrictions on perks do much to 
limit their appeal and practical 
value. Many companies require in- 
vestors to hold a minimum number 
of shares to quatify for benefits. In 
one sense this is a drawback, but at 
the same time the benefits offered 
tend to reflect the minimum num- 
ber of shares required; more shares 
as a minimum often means more 
benefit 

Another common restriction 
means that shareholder benefits 
cannot be used in conjunction with 
other discounts, such as sales and 
special offers. This might be ex- 
pected, but these other discounts 
may sometimes be worth more 
than any perk. 

Perks daange over time and may 
only be issued at certain times of the 
year. For example, discounts is- 
sued in the form of money-off 
vouchers are often only distributed 
once a year with the annual report, 
so you would have to be a share- 
holder at the right time in order to 
benefit And you may have to hold 
shares for a minimum period of time 
to qualify. 

‘Attractive Perks for UK Share- 
holders', from Hargreaves Lans- 
down, costs £3, but readers of "The 
Independent" can obtain a free 
copyby calling 0800 S50 661 . ‘Share- 
holder Benefits’, from Barclays 
Stockbrokers, can be obtained j ree 
by calling 0345 777 400 


Pensions spoken plainly. 

Ask a straightforward question about pensions - or even a complicated one - and well give you a 
straightforward answer. Our experts will give an honest assessment of your current position, answer 
questions or give advice - all by phone. What could be plainer than that? 


Call, Sam- 10pm, 7 davs a week quoting ref: 288D339 

0345 6789 10 

or calk to your Independent Financial Adviser. 
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Looking good for your pension. 
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PERSONAL FINANCE/7 


Travel insurers wage war on fraud 


Holiday Haim 
cheats are coining 
under greater 
scrutiny, writes 
Vicky Trapmore 


P recariously balanced 
on a log crossing a 
rapidly flowing river in 
the jungle, Dave 
slipped He managed 
to catch hold of the 
Jog, but his bag ripped as he fell and 


fell into the rushing water below. He 

managed to get to dry land, but had 

no hope of retrieving his dropped 
items. 

Sounds improbable? Every year, 
. travel insurance companies deal 
with millions of claims which range 
from the ordinary to the somewhat 
implausible, like Dave's situation - 
which is in fact true. It is down to the 
insurance company to trust the 
cl a i man t, and the claimant to provide 
as much evidence as possible to back 
up their story. Sadly, man y people 
use this as an opportunity to commit 
fraud 

In 1097, fraudsters claims cast 
insurance co mpanies around £50m. 
The flipside of ail those freebies is 
that insurance premiums increase 
in (under to cover the costs. The 
honest traveller ends up shelling out 
because some holidaymakers (heat 
the system. 

This year, the Association of 
British Insurers IABD, which rep- 
resents the industry is spearhead- 
ing a crackdown on fraud. Travellers 
who report items as allegedly stolen 
can expect to have their hotel rooms 
searched, and to be severely repri- 
manded if “lost" or “stolen” items 
are found, says Tony Baker, the 
ABTs deputy director general. 

Potential fraudsters should be- 
ware - an internal database shared 
between all insurers means that 
each rfaim is carefully checked to 
ensure it has not already been made 
on another policy. A traveller was dis- 
covered and convicted for falsely 
claiming the loss of 33 suitcases over 
three years. The cases had “disap- 
peared " from planes, trains, ferries 
and motorway service areas. The 
common feature was that each suit- 
case contained scuba diving gear. 

Despite its increased toughness 
against suspected fraudsters, the 
industry denies suggestions from 



some travellers that it deliberately 
rejects daims on its policies. In 1997, 
an estimated half a million people 
returned from holiday and made 
daims on their travel insurance. The 
rejection rate is low: Thomas Cook 
daims it examines barely l per 
cent of claims on its policies. 

But some customers do still find 
their legitimate daims rejected. 
One reason is that the claimant is 
unfamiliar with the details of the in- 
surance policy. Suzanne Moore of 
ABI has the feQomng advice for hav- 
eners: “It is important to be dear 
about what you are buying when you 
bity it” Take time to read the small 
print and make sure you are aware 
of the extent of the cover you are 
buying. Do not hesitate to question 
your insurance company about any- 
thing that is unclear. 

Ms Moore adds: “The person 


sdSing the cover has a responsibility 
to tell you what the conditions are, 
so that you are aware of possible lim- 
itations." More adventurous sports 
such as bungee jumping, for exam- 
ple, are not covered on many stan- 
dard policies. 

Uyonareplanningtodoanything 
more energetic on holiday than lie 
on the bead), check with your in- 
surer to verity that you are covered. 
Picking up a jet-ski for an experi- 
mental ride could cost your holiday 
money in medical balls if something 
goes wrong: the sport is considered 
“adventurous” and is not covered 
under some policies. Winter sports 
usualtyreqinre additional insurance. 

Arrange your insurance as for In 
advance of your holiday as possible. 
Many policies will refund the cost of 
the holiday in the event of something 
happening to prevent you from 


going on holiday. This could be a 
death in the fondly, j^b loss or even 
jury service. 

The medical conditions side of 
travel insurance is another potential 
problem area. Mary standard poli- 
cies will not cover people with pre- 
eristfogmedical conditions, or those 
who have been under medical 
treatment in the 90-day period prior 
to the holiday, if you are going 
abroad for convalescence purposes, 
the medical part of your insurance 
is nullified. 

There are, however; policies that 
offer cover for these situations. 
Mike Williams, of the British Insur- 
ance and Investment Brokers As- 
sociation CBiiba), recommends 
getting insurance from a broker. “It 
is Important to shop around for 
travel insurance policies. Not only 
are there enormous differences in 


price, but a broker will find a policy 
tailor made to suft the customer's re- 
quirements. Issues such as age lim- 
itations and conditions are 
often overlooked.” 

When making a claim it is im- 
portant to have as much documen- 
tation as possible to support it as 
insufficient evidence could lead to it 
bang rejected. Instructions will be 
in the policy documentation - make 
sure you take this with you. Try not 
to exaggerate the claim up: 
insurance companies treat them 
as fraudulent 

Qoe reason why daims are some- 
times rejected is cm the grounds that 
claimants (fid not tab? reasonable 
care of their items. Running around 
the beach filming yxmr friends with 
an expensive camcorder; and then 
“hiding” it under a towel when you 
all go for a dip in the sea, is not con- 


sidered “reasonable care”. Leaving 
items in cars can also be tricky and 
many insurance policies sti pulate 
that items must be locked in the boot 
or hidden from view under a top 
cover in an estate or a hatchback. 
The glove compartment is not con- 
sidered safe: 

Another area to remember is 
claims excesses. They exist to keep 
down the cost of the premium, and 
to ensure that daims are serious. 
When making a claim you may be 
charged (me excess for every section 
of the policy that you claim foe Fbr 
example, Harming for a Stolen bag 
that contained money and a camera 
could induce excess charges for 
the ba g ga ge Haim the valuables 
claim and the cash and personal 
money daim Same brokers’ policies, 
however promise to charge entyone 
excess fee per claim. 


WHAT YOU 
NEED TO 
MAKE 
A CLAIM 

IF YOU do need to make a 
c laim, remember that the 
more documented 
evidence you can provide, 
the more likely your claim 
is to be met 

□ Take a copy of the policy 
on holiday to refer to for 
cl aims , information and 
emergency phone 
numbers. 

a Keep a copy of all 
receipts and relevant 
documents. 

□ To cancel your holiday 
before going owing to 
illness, get a doctor’s 
certificate as proof. 

a In the event of a 
medical emergency 
abroad, contact the 
insurance company as 
soon as possible, and keep 
all relevant documents 
including receipts for 
anything you have paid for 
up front, so you will be 
able to prove what 
happened. 

□ If your luggage is stolen, 
report it within 24 hours, 
and get a police report 
This must be written - a 
crime reference number is 
not necessarily enough. 

□ Keep all receipts for 
purchases made to replace 
those items you have lost 
or had stolen. 

□ If your luggage is 
delayed or lost in transit, 
the carrier should supply a 
“property irregularity 
report”. 

□ If you lose your 
passport, contact the 
British Consulate. 

a If an accident involves 
you, do not pay for 
anything or accept 
responsibility until you 
have contacted your 
insurer: Again, get a police 
report and getting 
statements from any 
witnesses present is also a 
good idea. 


The dispute resolver 


, s ; r 


AS INSURANCE companies 
become ever more wary of 
fraud, it can be difficult for 
people to get genuine claims 
accepted. 

In this area of potentially 
unresolved conflict, it is the job 
of the Insurance Ombudsman 
to try and steer in the direction 
of justice when disputes arise 
Yet while it makes sense to look 
for insurance companies 
covered by the Ombudsman, 
and most UK insurers are now 
members of the scheme, few 
people know what it does or 
how it works. 

Using the Ombudsman to 
settle a dispute is a much more 
attractive proposition than 
costly legal battles. Among the 
disputes the Ombudsman is 
called to resolve, travel insur- 
ance Haims are among the 
highest in number. 

'&avd insurance, a complex 
product, is often sold by travel 
agents who know tittle about 
insurance. Problems may also 
crop up when travel insurance 
cover overlaps with existing 
insurance, such as home con- 
tents policies that already pro- 
tert an individual's possessions. 

In addition, there are many 


If a claim is rejected, go to the 
Ombudsman. By Guy Dennis 


variations between different 
travel policies. 

The stated aim of the Insur- 
ance Ombudsman Bureau 
(JOB) is to “provide an inde- 
pendent and impartial method 
of resolving certain disputes 
between insurers and individual 
policy holders”. In practical 
terms, if your insurance claim 
is rejected then you can call on 
the Ombudsman to propose a 
solution. 

The Ombudsman’s decisions 
are not legally binding and they 
can be rejected, but this is vexy 
unlikely on the insurers’ part 
No insurance company has 
ever rejected the veidict of the 
Ombudsman, although is the 
past they have tried to use the 
courts to limit his powers. 

In the case of consumers, 
their seemingly-justified daims 
can stfll be rejected, although to 
some extent this is inevitable 
There will be people who have 
claims rejected because they 
have not understood the terms 
of their insurance - quite simpty 


a mistake has been made Less 
commonty fraudsters have ac- 
tually submitted daims to the 
Ombudsman in the hope that it 
wfil unknowingly assist them in 
their crimes. 

But this still leaves the cen- 
tral issue: does the Ombuds- 
man provide decisions that 
satisfy honest consumers who 
struggle to get their claims ac- 
cepted? More than 53,000 cases 
have been settled since the 
Bureau was setup in 198L 

As for as travel insurance is 
concerned, the Ombudsman 
considered almost 250 daims in 
1997. Oftbese, same 41 per cent 
were “revised” by insurers 
after the Ombudsman's inter- 
vention. The biggest areas 
where companies were forced 
to change tack being related to 
delays in settling riaims <56 per 
cent), plus Naims tha t the cus- 
tomer did not take “reasonable 
care”, usually of possessions 
lost or stolen on trips. 

The Ombudsman's Bureau 
Naims there are hardly any 


cases where Its decisions have 
been rejected by members of 
the public who have then 
received a more favourable 
outcome from the courts. And 
it also stresses its indepen- 
dence, saying this is guaranteed 
by its council, which repre- 
sents relevant bodies such as 
the Consumers Association. , 
Michael Lovegrove at the ! 
IOB says the Ombudsman can ; 
even provide reasonable deri- 
sions where the law seems 
unfair “The Ombu dsman may 
conclude that the strict legal po- 
sition is that the claim foils, but 
we sometimes stand hack from 
that and say well look, that 
may be the strict legal position 
but the result wouldn’t be fain" 
Don’t forget, in the event of 
a dispute, you have nothing to 
loose by calling on the Om- 
budsman. The service is free, 
and for the really determined 
the courts are still available. 

Insurance Ombudsman Bu- 
reau: 0845 600 6666. Booklet 
How can the Insurance Om- 
budsman Bureau help me?’, 
giving practical advice about 
its services, is anattablefrom 
the same number 


YOU ’ 


Are you looking for a PEP which can 
deliver you the highest returns? 

If so, you can’t afford to ignore 
Schraders. Over the years, thousands of 
investors have profited from our award- 
winning track record of consistently 
high performance. 

Take our UK Smaller Companies 
Fund for example. Over 5 years, through 
a PEP, it has turned £6,000 into more 
than £14,000*. 

The Schroder PEP is flexible and you 
can choose from a wide range of 
options, for growth or income. 

So call now or return the coupon, 
below. Alternatively, contact your usual 
financial adviser. It could be the best 
investment decision you ever make. 

0800 002 000 

Quoting ref 054 


RETURN TODAY 


TO: SCHRODERS. 


CUSTOMER SERVICES DEPT. 03054 


FREEPOST. LON 7109. LONDON EC4B 4PD. 
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•Sonne: Micropat buying price to sett mg prim, 
poa income reinvested from 19.07.93 la 20.07 9.1 
£6.000 became £14.094. 


Fust performance is not necessarily a guide m future 
performance. The value of investments and the \ 
Income from them cun go dbtiit as wU as up tohd 
une.uure may not get hack the amounts n rlginaU } 
invested Current fttv levels and retiej may change. 
Those referred to are currently available but then I 
value nil! depend on the dnumstanees of each 
Investor. From 6 April 1999 PEPs will be held uith 
the same tux advantages as !S4s hut no further j 
cimuibuuons can be made to them Telephone calls " 
to Schroder Cl tent Line ure recorded. 
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FURTHER PROOF that car 
bosses live on another plan- 
et, and only visit earth to col- 
lect their share options, 
comes with news that many 
car companies are planning 
to compete with Rolls-Royce 
in the top-end, super-Iuxuiy 
sector. 

This is surprising for a 
host of reasons. First, car 
makers are being encour- 
aged by governments to be as 
green and as cuddly as pos- 
sible. Launching vast 18ft long 
Vl2-powered behemoths is not 
exactly in keeping with the 
public Zeitgeist. And second, 
the market for these leather- 
and -chrome clad monsters is 
tiny and getting even tinier as 
South East Asia, the one part 
of the world where conspicuous 
consumption is still fine, slides 
further down the economic 
abyss. 

Hang economic common 
sense! Car makers are queuing 
up to knock Rolls-Royce’s Fly- 
ing Lady off her perch and no 
amount of Earthly logic seems 
to be deterring them. 

Volkswagen's recent pur- 
chase of Rolls-Royce has been 
the catalyst Volkswagen itself 
has promised to boost produc- 
tion of the Crewe-built cars 
from the current miniscule 
2.000 a year to 10,000 - more 
than three times the number of 
cars that Rolls built at the 
peak of Thatcher/Reagan 
wear-y o ur-wealth years. 

Volkswagen's plan to domi- 
nate the car buying world of the 
super-rich does not end with 
Rolls-Royce. 

Volkswagen boss Ferdinand 
Piech has suggested that on 
top of Rolls-Royce. Volkswagen 
may resurrect one of its 
redundant brand names to use 
for a new German-built luxury 
barge. 

Horch, which became part of 
the Audi group (in turn, swal- 
lowed by Volkswagen >, has 
been mooted. The fact that in 
English. Horch is pronounced 
like ■‘horse" does not seem to 
be deterring the good Dr 
Piech. a man who is renowned 
for his single-mindedness. The 
talk is. perhaps, of only 50 
Horches a year. 

Not to be outdone. BMW - 
which was beaten by Volkswa- 
gen in the race for Roils - has 
been dropping all sorts of un- 
subtle hints that it too wants a 
slice of the very top layer of the 
car buying cake. 

Volkswagen may build a 
super luxury’ car in Germany, 
which some pundits are sug- 
gesting could be called a Napi- 
er. which is a famous old 
British car name. Or. just as 
likely, it may build a new top- 
end car in Britain, possibly 
resurrecting one of the old 
Rover Group names such as 
Riley. This would represent a 
full frontal assault on Rolls- 
Royce. 

Anything BMW and Volk- 
swagen do. then Mercedes- 
Benz can do better tor so 
Mercedes-Benz, not renowned 



GAVIN 

Green 

Rolls-Royce's biggest 
customer is the Sultan 
of Brunei and if has 
been claimed that 
without his custom 
Rolls wouldn't have 
survived this long 


for having a low opinion of it- 
self, likes to think}. Not sur- 
prisingly then, it too plans to 
jump into the market aimed at 
plutocrats, peers and Third 
World politicians. It has al- 
ready shown, at various in- 
ternational motor shows, a 
new super-hixuiy car called the 
Maybach. 

At this stage, the car is in 
prototype form only. When 
most experts saw it, they urged 
Mercedes-Benz to bid for 
Rolls-Royce, on the basis that, 
if Mercedes bought Rolls, the 
world would be spared the 
Maybach. Sadly, the Maybach 
- a vast, bloated, bulbous be- 
hemoth - is destined for the 
garages of the very rich, start- 
ing in about 2000. 

As with most of the 
upcoming “super cars", the 
Maybach is likely to use a V12 
engine, will cost well over 
£100,000, and will be lucky to 
exceed lOmpg. 

The question nobody seems 
to be asking is. exactly who is 
going to buy these mink-coat- 
ed monsters? Rolls-Royce's 
biggest customer is the Sultan 
of Brunei, and it has been 
claimed that without the Sul- 
tan's continuing custom during 
economic downturns. Rolls 
may not have survived this 
long. 

Nobocfy is really sure how 
many Rolls-Royces the Sultan 
owns, including probably the 
Sultan himself. But it runs into 
the hundreds. No doubt he will 
be tempted by the Maybach, 
the Horch. the Riley .the 
Napier and whatever new 
Bentley and Rolls-Royce mod- 
els VW is planning. But outside 
of Brunei, the customer base 
looks thin. 

Perhaps - in keeping with 
their other-worldly lifestyles - 
the car bosses of today know of 
some untapped alien car 
market? Who knows, maybe 
the Martians like the look of 
Maybach. 


New life in the Laguna 

Renault has pepped up its company car ran ge. John Simister is impressed 



Seeing' is believing: at last the Renault laguna is a car you might really want to crwn 


I f Charles Darwin were alive 
today maybe he would drive 
a Renault Laguna. That is 
what you might conclude if 
you were to buy into the 
car's current advertising 
campaign, anyway. It is all about 
evolution, how the Renault Laguna, 
a species first discovered in 1994 
and recently slipping down the 
pecking order in the company car 
jungle, has had its genes pepped up 
to make it a car you might really 
want to own. 

We are led to believe that the 
Laguna's win in last year's British 
Touring Car Championship has 
something to do with this, although 
the racing Lagunas are really little 
more than an image-building 
exercise. However, there has long 
been an uncomfortable mismatch 
between the Renault's high-profile 
race-track prowess and the driving 
excitement of the road-going ver- 
sions. Tb put it bluntly, the perfor- 
mance of their engines has ranged 
from unexceptional to downright 
torpid. 

This is why. despite the Laguna's 
excellent handling, comfortable 
ride, good looks, low prices and high 
equipment levels, it has not figured 
highly on a keen driver's wish-list. 
That said, the Laguna has sold 
well, particularly to company fleets: 
it is the third-most popular car in 
its class, after the Ford Mondeo and 
the Vauxhali Vectra. 

Now, four years into its life, the 


Renault Laguna RTi 
Sport V6 

Engine: 2,946cc V6, 24 valves. 
I94bhp at 5,750rpm. 
Transmission: five-speed gear- 
box. front-wheel drive. 
Performance: 146mph, 0-60 in 
7 jsec. 2l-2Gmpg 

Rivals 

Alfa 156 2.5 V6: £22,258. 
Seldom has a saloon looked as 


Laguna has gained a new range of 
engines. The mainstream four- 
cylinder versions get 16 valves at 
last and there is a tasty new V6 ver- 
sion to cash in on the BTCC cachet 
You can recognise the evolved Lag- 
unas by their new headlights with 
plain instead of patterned lenses, bv 
a new under-bumper air intake 
iwith round driving lights on some 
versions), and by the revised rear 
light lenses which eschew the eariy- 
1990s trend for smoked glass byre- 
verting to conventional colours. 

Trivial stuff yes. More important 
is that the new 1.6-litre. 16-valve 
engine in the lowliest Lagunas is 
more powerful smoother and more 
economical than the 1.8-litre, eight- 
valve motor that used to prop up the 


Specifications 

gorgeous or sounded 
quite as sweet, but the 
V6*s performance is 
disappointing despite the 
six -speed gearbox. 

Ford Mondeo ST24: £21,495. 
Rapid and fun to drive. 

If you forego the 
mesh -and - spoil ers go -faster 
styling you can save £2.000. 
but ontv on the four-door 


Vanxhall Vectra GSi: £20,520. 
Developed in the UK and de- 
signed to boost the Vectra's 
humdrum image, but feds 
lumpy and sluggish unless you 
work the engine hard. 

Volkswagen Passat Syncro V6: 
£23395. A 30-valve engine and 
four-wheel drive transmission 
make tins a quick and surefoot- 
ed can It's like an Audi AA, but 
with more space. 


range. Power rises from 95bhp to 
110, and despite the Laguna's bulk 
it gives an entertainingly lively 
drive. The old engine used to lose 
interest at high revs, but this one is 
eager to play. It will be fitted to a 
sporty version of the new Clio later 
in the year, and the combination 
promises Co be a good one. 

Next up is a 1. 3-litre. L20bhp ver- 
sion of the same engine, but the 2.0- 
litre 16V is a Volvo-built engine as 
before. There is also a new IS- litre, 
direct-injection turtxxfieseL For var- 
ious reasons, doubtless tied up with 
company car hierarchies, the old 2.0- 
litre “eighf-valve petrol engine 
continues to be available as welL 

Most interesting of aff though, is 
the new RTi Sport 3.0 V6. This 


uses the 24-valve, I94bbp engine 
that was designed by Peugeot but 
is built in a Peugeot/Renault joint- 
venture factory. We’ve already seen 
this unit in the Peugeot 406 and the 
Citroen Xantia, and also in a plush 
version of the pre-facelift Laguna 
with automatic transmission, but 
this budget Laguna hot-rod is a. new 
departure. It has manual trans- 
mission, the better to make use of 
the power on offer; and at £18,020 it 
costs only £1,600 more than the 2.0 
16V Renault claims that there is no 
faster car on sale under £20,000. 

If you want your car to bask 
further in the reflected glory of the 
Renaultracers, for £560you can add 
a set of OZ Supertourismo wheels 
modelled on those the racers use. 


The result of all this is a thoroughly 
beguiling car; whose engine emits 
a crisp bark when worked hard and 
thrusts the r-a guna along the road 
as no road-legal Laguna has ever 
been thrusted before. 

Being French, the Renault 
handles bends with a flowing motion 
that other carmaking countries' 
engineers still find elusive. It soaks 
up bumps with a similar fluidity, 
although those OZ wheels with 
their squat, low-profile tyres jitter 
a little over pimply surfaces, which 
is the price you pay for the crisp, 
accurate steering. AD of this is 
welcome news; even better is that 
you have a car whose mechanical 
credentials mate* those of expen- 
sive German rhr*s while costing 
several mortgage payments less. 

True, the cabin is more obviously 
plasticky and some the detail 
finish is not to Audi or BMW stan- 
dards, 1 but the Laguna is a good- 
looking car with its fierce snout and 
its double-cowled dashffedtd! You 
get automatic air-conditioning, 
electric windows, an etectriestmroctf 
and a CD player; too, plus a voice 
synthesiser to warn you if some- 
thing is not as it should be. Fortu- 
nately, it speaks only when it has 
something useful to say. Should 
you feel lonely on a long drive, 
though, you can press a button 
and hear “Welcome. The vehicle 
computer Is now checking systems 
fbryou.” I favour the solitude option 
myself. 
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FIAT COUPE 
BOV R REG 

Speed Red, ESR, only 
4,000 miles. Reluctant sale. 

£16,995 

Tel: 0171 401 2562 


The Renault 25TX: such an attractive package and so truly terrible 


My Worst Car 

Kevin Woodford’s Renault 25 


A comedy of terrors 


FIESTA 1.3 GHIA 1993 K 

5 speed, 5 door, alloy wheels, electric 
windows. SR, RSB. immobiliser, tax and 
MOT, 60,000 FSH. 

Very reliable, 2 lady owners 
£ 4,100 ojlo. 

Tel; 01227 770261 eves. 0171 293 2217 days 


To advertise in this section 
please call the Motoring 
Team on 0171 293 2233. 


MY FIRST car was a 1958 Ford 
Popular, which was brilliant My 
worst car, though, was a Renault 
25TX which was truly terrible. Yet it 
seemed like such an attractive 
package. It was a typically French 
car with soft velour seats and also 
very luxurious with power 
everything. 

However, I swear that on 
occasions it would become 
possessed and deliberately try to 
play me up. Probably the worst 
incident was on a trip to Switzerland 
for a family skiing holiday. On the 
autoroute it was superb, motoring 
along on cruise control and not a 
worry in the world. 

Then as we begin to ascend the 
mountains the car starts to cut out. 
Now we are at 9,000 feet, Tm 
negotiating hairpin bends and there 
is a sheer drop on my right-hand 
side. 


Because the engine is stalling I 
am losing power steering and power 
brakes. But I don't let on to my 
family, who are sitting back enjoying 
the view. All I could do was rev the 
engine hard to keep it running, then 
dive into the corner and somehow 
man-handle it out the other side. 

I start to perspire even now, just 
thinking about it. 

When we reached our destination I 
had the car checked out The 
mechanics found nothing wrong. 
Then when I drove home the same 
thing happened again. Terrifying. 

It did not behave itself back home 
either. If the weather was the 
slightest bit damp, it would refuse to 
start The only cure was putting a 
blanket over the engine. On one 
occasion though, my wife borrowed 
it didn't realise the blanket was on 
and it caught alight after 20 miles. 

It was fenny, but that Renault 


seemed to know if I was running late 

and would play up, just to be 
difficult It didn’t matter what 
preparations I made the car always I. 
ivmzg me stranded just a ' 

home to tonnp. 
start tiiis huge car getting more 
irate by the minute. 

On Mother family holiday we 
need«i to catch the early morning ; 
ferry to France. So I did the sensibte 
thing, drove down the night before to 
Dover and even put the Renault fra 
“Ygarage overnight And would flgf ' . 

Course not we missed the ferrSlI" 
have learnt my lesson and now £ : 

so far have nev^p , 
me down. -jjR*. . 

■■ :.a&7 
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Welcome to used car country 

-August a nd September will be good months to buy second-hand cars, as the annual registration change means 
that forecourts are flooded with traded-in models. These are 10 of the best buys. By James Ruppert 


C ar dealers everywhere 
will be choking back the 

tears this 1 August It will 
be the last time that the 
registration prefix will 
. be changed annually before a bian- 
■ nual and then an all-new system is 
“ introduced for the millennium. 

"T i At the moment, nobody knows 
- j b o w this will afiect used car values. 

Fbr the next few months, though, as 
>. . hundreds of drivers collect their 
brand new S-registration vehicles, it 
f . will be business as usual. 

That means hundreds of thou- 
sands of part-exchanges cluttering 
up forecourts and auctions and used 
\ i car values dipping even lower. As 
'll ^ even August and September look like 
"great months to buy and here are 10 
,* 1 used cars we think you should be tak- 

; i: ^J ing a closer look at 

Fiat Gjnquecento 

" Small care are all the rage at the mo- 

_f ’• -J went, but when the Polish-built Flat 

'] Cinquecento was launched in 1993, 
; its only mass market rival was the 
- •--! Mini By comparison, the Flat is 
much more comfortable, with a 
-•M practical hatchback, remarkable 
50rapg economy and usefiil amounts 
vj of performance, especially the Sport- 
ing model and real personality. It 
vira recently replaced by the Fiat.Se- 
icento. Prices fbr the older model are 
■\. set to drop further: Gariy examples 
.... can be bought for £1,500, though 

~ * £3,000 secures some tidy 1995 and 

X" 1996 models. The trim is flimsy and 

,'X some owners may have skipped 

service schedules. 

Citroen ZX 

...X RecentfyrQdacedfcythenewXsara, 

the old ZX may have boring styling, 
but it was never less than great to 
' v- drive and hugely practical to own. 

- — Performance from the smallest 1.4 

~ ■: litre is brisk, while the ride and han- 

' ^ dling is superb for a car in the medi- 

■ " r - um hatchback class. For many 

owners, the turbo (fiesel engine is the 
• best option, being flexible, fast and 
returning great mpg figures. The feet 
is that Citroen dealers do not want 
** ZXs any more and prices have never 
i been lower: You can pay just over 
£2,000 for a high mileage L4 litre. Tidy 
- 1995 models are no more than £4,000. 

; - a ’ 

FbrdMondeo 

fo the femify saloon and hatchback 
■: :£ sector Fhrd proved its pre-eminence 

■. I- " with thphi^ly-accornplished Mon- 

::: - deo, introduce in 1993. A facelift and 

revamp in 1996 made it even better: 

_ All Mondeos are spacious, fun to 
drive and very durable. Running 
, -- costs are reassuring^ lowtoo. At this 

V . time of year lots are released from 
V company fleets and there is large 
r oversupply of nearly-new examples 
- under a year old. No one ever made 

.. 'S > a mistake by investing in a Mondeo. 
_ r ; Early examples now cost around 
_X £3,000. The 1996 models start at 
£7,000. The choice is huge, so there 
is no need to feel rushed 
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Vauxhall Omega: the best equipment, space and driving enjoyment this side^f a BMW 5 series 


try:-.: " 






VhuxfaaU Omega 

Badge snobbery in the company 
car park, means that many turn their 
noses up at the Omega, which offers 
die best equipment space and dri- 
vmg enjoyment this side ofa BMW 
5 series. It will cover six-figure 
mileages with ease and has acres of 
interior space. Best of afl, this fleet 
market executive depredates like 
stone. High mileage, 1994, 2.0 litre sa- 
loon versions cost less than £5,000 
and estates maybe £500 more. A very 

well-equipped CO model starts at 
just over £7,000, while 23 litre V6s, 
which in CD form cost E22L500 in 1995. 
will now cost just over £9,000. 

Ford Galaxy 

Over the past three years, the 
choice of people carriers has mul- 
tiplied more than fourfold One of 


the best, because of its car-like dri- 
ving qualities, is the Fbrd Galaxy. 
Although you can also buy it badged 
as a VW Sharan, or Seat Alhambra 
on the used market, the huge num- 
bers of Fords in circulation has 
meant that prices and demand for 
the Ford-branded version has soft- 
ened, so there are bargains to be 
had especially the highly equipped 
Ghia and Ghia X versions. T\vo litre 
versions with high mileages cost 
around £8,000, rising to around 
£20,000 for a thirsty V6 or frugal 
diesel 

Nissan Terrano 

The 4x4 market has become the lat- 
est fashion victim. As buyers down- 
size to lifestyle estates and MFVs. 
the old dinosaurs start to clutter up 
the used market While Land Rover 


Discoveries and VauxhaB Fron- 
teras are best avoided the more rea- 
sonably sized and easy-to-drive 
Nissan Terrano now makes even 
more sense. This is especially so if 
you do plan to go off-road or tow 
something. Also badged as a Ford 
Maverick, the Nissan is comfortable 
to drive on the road with plenty of 
space inside, although the three- 
door is a bit tight for luggage space. 
Prices start at £7,000 for a 1993 
model rising to around £12,000 fbr 
a 1996 diesel. 

Mercedes S Class 
Although all Mercedes make sound 
used buys because of their durabil- 
ity and easy re-sale, rarely are they 
bargains. Well the huge and huge- 
ly competent limousine which sold 
poorly can now be picked up for what 




is, in Mercedes terms, a song. These 
comfortable and capable cars out- 
point most of their rivals. Although 
a V8, or Vl2-powered example is 
probably way over the top for most 
tastes, a small 6 cylinder offers 
some semblance of economy. Prices 
for the entry-level S280 is around 
£16,000 fbr a 1993 model a longer 
300SEL is £19,000 and a 6Q0SEL, 
which originally cost £89,000, starts 
at under £27,000. 

Vfeuxhafl Calibre 
As coupe buyers are currently flock- 
ing to buy cheap Japanese imports, 
many are forgetting about the com- 
petent home market coupes like 
tie CaKbra. Although based on an old 
Cavafies; that is no bad thing because 
the now-discontinued model is 
tough, reliable, easy to drive and 




cheap to run. Values have been 
dropping after the last few months 
and it is now possible to buy early 
1990 examples for under £4,000. Bet- 
ter, though, to consider an air bag- 
equipped 1993 16 valve model at 
£6,500. Also worth considering is the 
bargain turbo model which also 
has four-wheel drive and costs just 
over £9,000 for a 1994 example. 

Audi A4 

For a long time, the BMW 3 series 
was unchallenged in the compact ex- 
ecutive market - until the Audi 
came up with the A4. While the 3 se- 
ries, which is replace this autumn, 
refuses to depredate, A4s, particu- 
larly low-specification ex-company 
examples, are now around in large 
numbers. Prices start at around 
£8,000 for a high-mileage 1995 1.6 


litre, while a turbo Sport will be just 
over £11,000 and a silky 2.6 litre just 
over £10,000. 

Nissan Primers Estate 
Few middle market cars have been as 
nice to drive or as well built as the old 
model Primera. In particular; the 
crisp 2.0 litre engines offered plenty 
of power and th^never frit anything 
less than totally solid. Those are 
qualities you particularly need in an 
estate car and the overlooked 
Primera version is rugged, spacious 
and will last as long as you want it to. 
Itis also undervalued. Prices start at 
juri over 121000 and just a fewhundred 
needs to be added for the top of the 
range SLX. A facelifted and air- 
bagged 1995 model which cost £15,000 
new, now costs little more than £6500 
after having covered 50.000 miles. 



Experience the last word in Luxury. 



Be one of the first to test drive the exciting 
new 'S ' r eg. RHD Cadillac Seville by calling: 

0845 601 2121 


hrtjj://^Tvw.cadiilaceurope,com 










Growing without the pains 


f. 


Traditionally gardens have been a labour of love; 
but now horticulturalists have caught up with the 
labour-saving revolution. By Rosalind Russell 


P urists will say there is 
no such thing as an 
instant garden. But 
they may not have met 
Jim Dawes. The 
Middlesex-based horti- 
culturist can put years on you. 

Oq more precisely your home. Jim 
works for a specialist nursery pro- 
ducing larger size specimen plants 
for home owners who need to buy 
time. 

Not everybody can spend years 
waiting for a garden to mature, es- 
pecially people who have to move 
house often with their job. And it is 
frustrating to leave well-stocked 
borders behind to a new owner, 
only to take over what a developer 
describes optimistically as a land- 
scaped garden (for that, read a few 
square yards of turf and a shrub). 

Whether it is an old bouse looking 
exposed once the previous owners 


have gone off with ah the patio pots, 
or a newly built house with hard 
edges and a raff; fenced plot, mature 
plants will quickly establish its 
credentials. 

“Wfe can even put in a 5m-bigfa wis- 
teria," says Jim, who advises clients 
of Tendercare, based near Uxbridge 
in Middlesex. “I connect all the ca- 
bles to the wall first dig the hole, 
then spread out the plant on the 
ground and connect one branch at 
a time and then water it in." 

Instant house dressing, at £32 plus 
VAT for a 2m-high wisteria. 

Tendercare, owned and run by 
Andrew and Angela Halks worth, 
was recently involved in the creation 
of English Heritage’s first new gar- 
den at Walmer Castle. Box parterres 

were contract grown in troughs and 
specimen yews - semi mature at 3m 
high - were clipped into castle 
shape. 



A French topiary with ivy plants 


A little grand perhaps for the 
average buyers of hedging and 
screening plants who are looking for 
a quick growing barrier to provide 
privacy from neighbours. 

Beech and hornbeam, already 
container grown to five or six feet 
high and trimmed, can be the 
answer; says Jim. You have got an 
instant hedge in the time it takes to 
dig the holes and put them in. With 
a healthy root system, there is less 
chance of failure. 

“A lot of people already have a 6ft 
fence, so they don't really want a 12ft 
hedge as well because it takes up too 
much space in the garden,” says 
Jim. “An evergreen small tree with 
a clear stem - like the Photmia Red 
Robin - is perfect” 

Lazy gardeners can tour the 10- 
hectare nursery in a golf buggy and 
orders are delivered nationwide. 

Even softening the edges of a 
terrace or basement patio can make 
a home seem loved and is more 
likely to impress potential buyers. 
And at least you can take this gar- 
den with you when you go, so the out- 
lay is not wasted. 

A Suffolk-based small firm at 
Pybards Hall imports handmade 
terracotta pots from Tuscany, with 
an aged texture. As they are made 
by a family firm, each one is slightly 
different, but all are frost-proof. A 
large, 60cm-diameter pyramid 
shape pot with a decorated exterior; 
costs £450, a plain one the same size, 
£400: both would hold a small 
mature tree. Smaller pots with a 
38cms diameter are £48 and a 
medium size cylindrical pot would 
cost £125. All would give a terrace 
instant gra vitas. 

Much less gravitas, but a lot of fun 
is topiary. The trick with your 
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Angela Hawksworth, the brains behind Ffri glish Heritage’s first new garden at Walmer Castle 


topiary, says Jim Dawes, is to keep 
it trimmed regularly. Because once 
you have lost the basic shape it is 
very tricky trying to regain it and you 
will end up with a fuzzy English box 
that could be anything. 

Jim recently sold topiary shaped 
as two big ducks and two little ones 
which appeared recently at the Hen- 
ley Regatta. But they come in all 
shapes for all tastes. A helicopter 


pilot can have a topiary of his craft 
on the front lawn. 

Almost any hobby from canoeing 
to music can be accommodated. A 
canoe, though, costs £1,635 plus 
VAT, so you would have to be keen. 
An ele phant is a jnmho £2,745 plus 
VAT but think- of the impression it 
would make. Even a topiary of a dog 
is £875 plus VAE. but there are more 
modest creations. A wishing well 


made of (dive trees starts at £59.50. 

It is high value stuff/’ agrees Jim. 
“But if s a great framework. I 
wouldn't advise throwing thousands 
of pounds at a small garden. But 
modern gardens are boring. A few 
mature specimen plants hide the 
comers and angles make it look as 

though the garden has always been 

there." 

And if you prefer an animal in the 


garden which doesn't require a reg- 
ular trim, there is just the chap at 
English Gardenwares, which sells a 
wide selection of garden related 
products. The Pig Barbecue is a 
cheery soul and holds the charcoal 
in a basket on his back (£40 inc p&p). 

Tendercare Nurseries 01895 835544: 
Pykards HaU 01284 789666 ; English 
Gardenwares 01243 543504 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 


PROPERTY: RESIDENTIAL 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Holiday Homes 


]|[ 


Holiday Villa by the Sea 



For quiet & Seclusion 

New and one owner Holiday Homes. 

The beach moments from your patio 
door. Full central heating. From £8000 
Approx 2 horns from Manchester, 

Liverpool & Birmingham. 

Brochure: 012S6 660 400 

Brack Htedsj W*a Mol, PMfljrM, Caenarfoi. North Wale* LL34 5ST 



Wales 


WEST WALES 


NEAR TENBY — Large detached house in good residential area. Lounge, 
dining room, kitchen, breakfast room, utility room, cloakroom SLX 
bedrooms. 2 bathrooms, gas central heating, large garage, ample private 
parking space. Private gardens with summer house. Ideal for B & B/Guest 
House. Close to harbour and beach. PRICE: £139,950 O.N.O. 

CARDIGAN - 10 MILES. Large detached country house within own pri- 
vate gardens. Lounge, dining room, large modern fitted kitchen, utility 
room 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, central heating, large workshop/garage. 
Private gardens with stream boundary and 3 acres pasture land. 
PRICE: £125.000 

CARDIGAN - Large detached house on quiet “No Through" road- Large 
lounge, cloakroom FIVE bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, central beating, large 
double garage. Private lawned gardens. PRICE: £135,000 O.N.O. 

NEAR CARDIGAN - Overlooking River Teifi Estuary. Large detached 
double fronted house. Lounge, dining room, kitchen, utility room laundry 
room, SEVEN DOL1BLE BEDROOMS, 2 bathrooms, central heating, 
good condition, parking, garden. Ideal B & B/Guest House. Good value. 
PRICE: £94,950 O.N.O. 

CARMARTHEN - 12 MILES - M4 MOTORWAY 3 MILES - SWANSEA 
15 MILES. Excellent modern dwelling (formerly Old Cottage) within 6 
acres of private gardens, grounds and land. L -shaped kitchen, cloakroom, 
utility room, sun lounge, 3 bedrooms, bathroom PLUS self contained guest 
suite/Granny Annex. Oil central heating, double garage/workshop. Modern 
Artist Studio, 36' by 20'. Beautiful private landscaped gardens. 
PRICE: £185,000 OJM.O. 

NEAR COAST - Overlooking River Estuary - Gardeners’ Paradise! Fine 
and unique 3 bedroom coastal property. Beautiful private gardens and 
grounds. Double garage, stream and water gardens. Close to Yacht 
Mooring Facilities and Golf Course. PRICE: £175,000. 

NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE COAST - 3 miles. Excellent modern 
detached four bedroom house on edge of country village. Central heating 
and double glazing, private landscaped gardens and grounds - 1 acre. 
Garage, large modern workshop with private parking, for conversion to 
dwelling. PRICE: £149,000 O.N.O. 

APPLY: FRED REES & SON, ESTATE AGENTS, CARDIGAN. 
TEL: 01239 614807 and 612464. FAX: 01239 621103. 
http://wwwJred-rees-and-son.co.uk. 


Somerset 


^oNKS 



Panoramic 
Coastal Views 
at 

Weston-super-Mare 


yd small 

Z| development of 
\Jl ^*3 individual 
architect designed houses 
of special quality and 
position. 

Easy distance of \t5 and 
Great Western Line, with 
spectacular views over 
Sand Bay and the Bristol 
Channel. 




Dewtopcre & Butfdeis 
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Price Range 
£ 235,000 - £ 295,000 

Phone for brochure 

01934 624 041 


Hampshire 


CDDSn 


LYMINGTON, HAMPSHIRE 

An exciting dewstapcnent of sixteen beautifully appointed detached houses midway 
between the town can Ire and sailing clubs. There are three impressive designs oi 
house each ottering 4 bedroom ed accommodation. Prices from £245,000 
Show Houses open daily 9.30 am - 4 pm. 

Tel. 01590 088948 

MILFORD-ON -SEA, NR. LYMINGTON, HANTS 

Four magnificent individualy designed 4/5 bed properties with outstanding views 
over Christchurch Bay to The Needles and Isle of Wight. Superb specification. 
Sailing, beach and village close at hand. 

ONLY ONE PROPERTY REMAINING AT £330,000 
Please telephone for brochure. Show Home Open Daily From 930 am. - 4 p.m. 

Tel: 01590 641322 (Sales Office) 

01590 676033 (Head Office) 


To Let 


The Difference between a good property and an 
investment grade property ... is the Tenant. 

An investment grade tenant transforms a good properly 
into a great investmenL We deliver quality. Corporate-sponsored 
expatriates as tenants. They, in turn, deliver stability, 
superior rentals and credit-worthiness. 

Please contact us at 

THE AMERICAN AGENCY 

Creators off Investment Grade Properties 

Tel: 0171 581-5353 Fax: 0171 584-5078 

London • Weybridge • Cobltam 


l-A* 5 N.I Kte 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LETTING AGENCY 
Barnes * Esher • Richmond 
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TH LET - A dent RKEltfae aqumc vwivt »tidi mu a dnpd, &.> In 
pmabtluc lu Rxterod ParL Ah listens ruopn manv irnpml lunrntlkl 

tma n (ci-hot oi ifaa sod bnqniln;. Tttec r. 3 tr;* ra.fsma ifinttu pwx cjktv 
fljfc iVtetfc tvdmnm.«coBil rtxeptun rr*i. J»&? lanher bedrema, IMS' 

tata'cash teLlraai penis u Ja sal otHuccl [orfjut Anfijf'fc K-tmtse td 
Sfpujrher. Fo ranhtdll mmrJkii O.tei 

Tel: 0181 948 4314 


Colour Property 
jappears every Sunday, 

50% of Independent 
on Saturday readers 
are currently buying 
their own home. 

To advertise call 

The Property 
Team on 
0171 293 2302 
or 0171 293 2343 

Sonar. NRS (Jan V 7 - June VT) 
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London Property 


31 

CLAPHAM RD, OVAL SW9 

NT.VLY RELEASES SSVELQrMENT OF SIX CONVERTED 
VICTORIAN FlATS ONLY 2 MINUTES FROM OVAL TUBE 

Prices £85,000 - £155,000 

VIEWING: SUNDAY 26TH JULY 
1000AM -2.00PM 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
CALL: 0171 738 8855 


ST JOHN’S 


WESTMINSTER 

LONDON 

“ Discover the 
world’s most 
desirable 
residential 
address ” 

Apartments of 
unparalleled 
luxury between 
the Houses of 
Parliament, 
the Tate Gallery 
and the 
River Thames 

£230,000 to 
£1.9 million 

To view call 

0171 630 8866 


Devon & Cornwall 


Exton, near 
Topsham 

An individual detached 
Luxury House; a recently 
completed executive 
residence situated m a rarefy 
available excfu3nre private 
location wtm good access to 

the estuary, MS and Exeter, 4 
recap mis. lux kitchen, 2 cflo 
etc principal bedim suite. 

guest bedim sute, 2 further 
beds, bathmu drive & dble 
grge, private gdns of about 
3/4 acre. 

£325,000 
Village and 
Country Property 

01392 499699 


stokonhora nr DartmouBi isth Cen- 
tury coach house converted Into 
5 apartments 4J5 acres of ground 
sea v ie ws slm m l ng pool PB5J00 
brauchure on application tel 
01548680948 


Overseas Property 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
monthly, for your free copy tele- 
phone {0181 ) 947 1834 or 
http:\lwww.freneh-prop«rty- 
nows.com 

PORTUGAL Dutch based Co. 
oflers excellent Z Investment in 
coastal plots mftFPortugaL Doo.: 
Casas Madura Ufa Zqhrag 70 
2013 DK HAARLEM Hohand. Pax 
0031 23 5420951 O r E-mail 
hhnjtsriianwXuiiitel.com 


FVance 


brittanx Peaceful renovated 
country con. i S H2 hrs St Mala. 
Eng. owned. EZ9.S50.TBr 01326 
563068 or 0033 297 332498. 


SE1 3/4 BED 



2 beii chancing Grade D Hated 
terraced house c. 1819 in Col-de- 
aac of conservation ore. Only 7 
mins walk from Waterloo, dose 
to both City and Westminster 
Immaculate, with many anginal 
features. Attractive walled garden 
and large roof terrace. 

£355,000 F/H 
Tel: 0171 401 2562 


CHISWICK W4 



Vtaonan aami-dBtached 
cottage, refurbished to high 
standard. Two receptions, two 
beds, newly fitted bafii arte 
Wtchen, lovely period teadtres, 
rewired, rawgch, guarantees, 
Barden with pfltigjlawn rasa 

£190,000 

fleaae tefepftone (tiBytkrm) 

0181 742 0048 


Oxfordshire 


Wallingford, Oxfordshire 



Georgian four bed, 
spacious, grade 2 listed 
town house, pretty walled 
garden, conservation area. 
Near River Thames, shops, 
schools, good road aod rail 
links Ancient Market 
Town in beautiful 

omuiuyside, 
£176,000 offers 
01491 837488 


East An glia 


FREE - Abbots 40 page fuB cotour 
Kamsflnder Brochure. 1000 ef 
progenies T/out Norfolk & Suf- 
folk. £23.000 10 E5WMXX). Tel. 
01234 709628 

2 Bedroom Retreat on IdySc private 
bland, (tidal road). Pool. Good 
beaches 0l62i 788451-788273 
fax 788244 


Bristol 


TO LETS 20F RacBand Down £775 
pern. 01 17 848 8368. 


V 


Auctions 


MAJOR REGIONAL 
PROPERTY AUCTION 


- Mainly By Order of the Mortgagees 
including Halifax Pic - 105 Lots - The Royal 
Sent Hotel Ediobnrgh r2Qtb August - U gooih 

Glasgow Ciw. Strathdyde. West and Bast 
Lothian. North and South Lanarkshire, Moray, 
Edinburgh, Inverclyde, Dumfries and Galloway, 
Renfrewshire, Fife, Ayreshire, West and East 
Dumbartonshire, Dundee Gry. Borders, 
Perthshire and Kinross, Highland, EaUdrk.- ; ■ 
Dumfries and Galloway, Isle of Skye, Angus, 1 : • 
Argyll and Bute, 

Stirling and Aberdeenshire. 


Cals io tfws nun*® costs 49pnr»n a) a# otter nmat For a fared ss (Pss 
may mvteve a <003 cat) ptease cal the number beta* lor funner ctecmeon 

Offlctec FF Offlcn 18T18 Grow Road ScxA, SooBiMK P05 3RD | 
FOR CATALOGUE 
ENQUIRIES 
PLEASE TELEPHONE 

0839 772205 


/jy <icruT.!l Accidcm 
l*rojKTt> Services 


iChelsea & Kensingtonl 


CHELSEA 

SWIO 

Stunning 

2/5 Bed Luxury Flats 
(from 970sqJt) 

In Brand New 
Apartment Block 

Trie apartments benefit 
from approx 29ft rec, 
roams, Ngfvtech 
security, a secure 
undeigiound parking 
space, vaiefing foeffly 
and day porterage. 

Hew 999 Tear Leases 
PRICES FROM £480.000 
CALL OUR SHOW FLAT 
0171 835 1357 


Italy 


TUSCANY 
& UMBRIA 


THE EUROPEAN 
NETWORK 

We have a targe aetection 
of both restored arte 
mastered property for sale. [ 
ranging from ■apartments 
and farmhouses, to v£as 
and pstazzos: " 

We aka after a tufl \ 
mstoration and 
management servica 

Caff:- 

01725518858 

Or vtevr the entbe ■ 
omatogua on our Website:- . 

www*oropropertyn«t/Mm j 


Spain 


MALL ORCA 



Overlooking the Bendinat Golf - r 
Course, with landscaped gardens, 
large pool, a/c, marble floors, fitted 
kitchens and luxury bathrooms. Prices 
w 120.000 for 2 bedrooms, souffa \ 
facing. Call our London Office today; 
for full information 

Tel. 0181 743 5988 
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THE INDEPENDENT 

Saxurday 25 July 1998 


With 

retirement 
looming, many 
aye turning to 
property as a 
long-term 
investment. 
Mary Wilson 
reports 


W ith the current 
uncertainty ab- 
out pension 
funds and equi- 
ties, a number of 
people are taking the view that 
bricks and mortar is the safest op- 
..... tion for their pension. 

W • “People buying property to pro- 
vide then - pension is something 
which seems to be quite common- 
place now,'’ says Jonathan \fcnder- 
molen*.. of Blenheim Bishop, a 
London agent 

“Tfeity. are turning to property 
because they reckon the stock mar- 
ket tab peaked and that is where 
many pension funds put their 
money. With property, people have 
control over their own destiny and 
residential property is currently the 
flavour of the month. Fifty per cent 
of new developments, which we 
sell, go as investment” 

At one of the developments Mr 
y Vandermolen is marketing, Kens- 
¥ ington Garden Lodge in London's 
Queensway, which has valuable 
underground parking, 12 out of 18 
apartments have sold to investors. 
“AD the one-bedders, which give a 
higher return, went quickly and we 
only have eight two-bedroom flats 
left,” he says. “These sell from 
£275,950 and the yield should be 10 
pcs: cent gross. 

“If you are thinking long term, 
then the most important thing is 
that the property is close to trans- 
port, in a well established prime 
area and one where a tenant can 
pop out to get a pint of milk or his 
daily paper." 

The Buyto-Let scheme, launched 
in 1997 by Aria, the Association of 
• Residential Letting Agents, has en- 
couraged many individuals into the 
investment market This has, so far, 
enabled 8,000 properties to be 
bought fc gJhe private rented sector, 
with mortgages totalling £133 .5m 
being taken out (hiring January to 
May 1998. Seven lenders are nowon 
the pane l, offe ring a wide range of 
mortgages. 

The City Quay, a development by 
Taylor Woodrow Capital Develop- 
ments, is another example of where 
investors are buying This is situated 
beside St Katharine’s Dock, just by 
Tbwer Bridge in London. Although 
the site is not yet finished, rental act- 
ivity is particulariy high and rents of 
4 £400 per week on a one-bedroom 
r apartment arid £600 a week on a two- 
bedroom apartment are lypicaL 
“These rental rates are higher 
than average for the area,” says 
Matthew Wilkins, of FPD Savflls, 
which is letting the apartments at a 
reduced fee of 9 per cent “This can 
be attributed to a combination of 
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Rents of £400 a week for a one-bedroom flat are typical at the City Quay, next to St Katherine’s Dock, in London. 

A nice little earner 
when you’re 64 


locality, quality and specification. It 
has a waterside aspect and each 
apartment is highly specified with 
state-of-the-art facilities and fan- 
tasticviews.” 

Anyone buying here should not 
only see the capital value of their 
property rise, he believes, but 
achieve a good income, too. 

“About 20 per cent have been 
bought for investment,” says Sam 
Chapman, who is head of marketing 
at Thyior Woodrow. 

“Anumber of people have bought 
for their own use later on, but are 
renting them out now. Many would 
not have bought if the investment 
potential wasn't so great” 

Prices range from £230,000 for a 
one-bedroom apartment, to £710,000 
for a penthouse. 

At Regafiarfs recently launched 
Point West development on the 
Cromwell Road, London SW7, of the 


188 sold, the majority of buyers 
have been investors. There will be 
a 70,000 sq ft David Lloyd leisure 
centre on three floors, to which res- 
idents will have a right to member- 
ship and a discount on fees. 

“1 expect that a two-bedroom 
apartment will see an 8-8.5 per cent 
gross return, with the smaller flats 
getting 10 percent," says Jonathan 
Hobnan, sales director. Prices for the 
two bedroom apartment, currently 
released, range from £299,000 to 
£450,000, and there win be more one- 
to four-bedroom flats launched later 
in the year 

Kim O'Brien has been buying 
small flats as an investment for the 
last 12 years and she has just bought 
two one-bedroom studios at Point 
West “Small units are the best 
You get a higher yield and because 
you let them to single professional 
people, the wear and tear is less. I 


have always seen my properties as 
my pension fluid" she says. 

Out of London, too, it is possible 
to find excellent investment possi- 
bilities. For example at Charles 
Church's development of apart- 
ments and town houses at South- 
borough Gardens in Surbiton, 
Surrey, purchasers are getting a 
good 10 per cent gross rental income. 

“I am not surprised that the re- 
turns on investment are so high, be- 
cause the scheme is dose to London 
and in a secluded location,” says 
Mandie Whelan, sales manager for 
Charles Church Southeast 

At another of the company's 
developments of fiats, in Camberley. 
Surrey, Bob and Joy Lucas have 
bought a two -bedroom apartment 
“I look at it as a boost to my income 
when I retire," sqys Mr Lucas. “1 am 
53 years old and am looking for early 
retirement I particularly like these 


apartments because they are 
attractive, built to a high standard 
and in a good position for the rental 
market- in the town centre, perfect 
for professional people. 

“I bought the flat for £97,000 and 
expect to get around £775 a month, 
which is not too far off 10 per cent 
less tax and so on. The focal agents 
tell me they have a list of applicants 
waiting, so we should have no 
problem letting it after we complete, 
probably in December. I am taking 
a £40,000 buy-to-let mortgage, which 
will be covered by only half of the 
rent received. Once the mortgage is 
paid off that money will be an 
added source of income to my 
retirement pension." 

Blenheim Bishop. 0171-495 1253 ; 
Charles Church. 01276 80S080; Aria, 
Dim 896555; City Quay , 01 71 -483 
9S9S; Point West 0171-373 3100 
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All mod cons - 
at a price 

New homes are going high-tech. 
And how. By Mary Wilson 


THE HIGH-TECH home where 
you need only to touch a screen 
to turn on the lights, alter the 
room temperature, dose the cur- 
tains or switch on the hi-fi has 
arrived. 

It has been possible for some 
years to install Tel guard, a magic 
box of tricks which does all this 
and also enables you to let peo- 
ple in via your telephone, 
whether you are in the living 
room or in an office 50 mOes away. 

But. until now, the cost has de- 
terred all but those with mobility 
problems or those who felt they 
needed exceptionally high levels 
of security. 

Julian Owen, a spokesman for 
the architects' network AS BA 
says; “The problem at the mo- 
ment is that high-tech gadgetry 
is very expensive and most peo- 
ple realise they will not get back 
what they have spent when they 
sell their home. 1 think it will hap- 
pen when technology is more 
accessible.” 

However, one enlightened de- 
veloper is starting to build homes 
packed full of wizardry. Michael 
McCarthy managing director of 
Mullion Homes, says: T aim to 
build quality ‘intelligent’ housing 
which will appeal to people io to 
15 years away from retirement" 

“It is our goal to produce very 
modern, flexible houses which 
will be stylish and sophisticated 
with a full range of automation. 

“Garage doors which open 
when they recognise your car are 
a fun gimmick for a 40-year-old, 
but incredibly useful should you 
become disabled when older 

“Similarly, the Home Automa- 
tion System (HAS), which en- 
ables you to turn on the hi-fi at a 
touch of a screen, would be in- 
valuable for someone with 
mobility problems." 

The HAS has a portable touch 
screen to operate the television, 
video, security, fighting, curtains 
and room temperatures. And in 
each house there will be a 
“smart" room which can be used 
as an office, a guest room (a bed 
pulls down from the bookshelves) 
or an art and craft room (there 
is a sink for cleaning utensils). 

The houses win also have a 
central vacuum cleaning and in- 
built spare cableways for future 
technology upgrades, a home 
exchange telephone system and 
underfloor heating. 

Mullion plans three of these 
developments - two conversions 
of listed buildings and a new 
building project Work is under- 
way at the first of these, The 
Bfouzy Stud, in Gloucestershire, 
where six farm buildings will be 
converted into seven very large 
two/three bedroom houses. The 
third room is the smart room. 

All this technology does not 
come cheap: the properties will 
be priced at £435,000 to £595,000. 

The next development will be 


at Brackley, Northamptonshire, 
where five large Grade n* fisted 
buildings will be converted into 
eight homes. Prices will range 
from £385,000 to £525,000. 

The third will be five new 
steel-and-gLass sea-front homes 
at Lytham, Lancashire. 

In the grounds of Hanbuxy 
Manor Hotel & Country Club in 
Hertfordshire, 10 large country 
houses are being built by Leach 
Homes. Here, too. traditional 
looking houses will be fitted with 
sophisticated gadgetry; at least 
three phone lines, a central 
sound system wired to most 
rooms and a video link in the bed- 
rooms and living rooms. 

Security is provided by a 
closed-circuit television camera 
above the front door exterior 
lights with sensors and photo- 
electric street lights which come 
on automatically at dusk. 

Two of these five-bedroom 
houses are for sale at £745,000 
and £795.000. 

Banner Homes is also putting 
in a CCTV mini-camera over the 
front door. This is linked to the 
television distribution system 
which allows you to see who isat 
the door from any television in 
the house. It can also be used as 
a baby monitor. The cheaper of 
two five-bedroom houses at 
Hatch End, Middlesex, is priced 
at £615,000 and eight are for sale 
in Barnet for about £700,000. 

Sea House, which was built five 
years ago overlooking Rmsale 
Harbour in southern Ireland, 
has two computerised gas central 
heating systems and dual electric 
supplies to the kitchen and fam- 
ily room to accommodate US 
and European appliances. 

It also has a computerised 
sprinkler system for the one- 
acre grounds, three television 
and radio satellite dishes and a 
top-of-the-range alarm system. 

Hamilton Oshornp King is railing 

the three-bedroom house, with 
two separate cottages, for 
IR£l-6m. 

In London, purchasers at 
Wimbledon Central, a new de- 
velopment of 68 apartments by 
Pathfinder are given electronic 
key fobs which can be pro- 
grammed to give access only to 
certain entrances and for only a 
limited period. Prices for the re- 
maining two-bedroom apart- 
ments start at £234,000. 

And at St Hilda's Wharf a 
four-bedroom penthouse has 
been designed with a six-line 
telephone and intercom system 
and foil-surround sound system. 
Knight Frank is looking for 
£745,000. 

Midlion Homes, 01285 657576. 
Poles Park, 01920 84460. Hamilton 
Osborne King, 00 353 21 271371. 
Wimbledon Centra 1 0181-946 9906. 
Banner Homes, 01628 536200. 
Knight Frank , 0171 480 6848. 
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Home comforts for servants of the church 
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Spirit level: The Rev David and Mia Hflborn and their children 


THE H3LBORNS’ first home was on 
a condemned council estate in Birm- 
ingham, followed by a Barratt house 
in the suburbs of Nottingham; now 
they live in a 1798 end-of-terrace 
town house in ClerkenweU, at the 
heart of London’s “loft land”. 

Could this couple be media 
darlings or City types working their 
way up the rungs of the property 
ladder? Not a bit of it The Rev Mia 
and Dr David Hflborn share the 
ministry at the City Temple in 
Holborn and the house comes with 
the job. “If we weren’t ministers, 
there’s no way we could afford to live 
here,” says David. 

In fact, they very nearly didn’t “We 
spent months expiring the area with 
the help of a church administrator 
but it was quite clear that we weren’t 
going to get much in Islington for the 
money the church had to spend. The 
house wasn’t in the best state, but we 
knew it was in a very desirable area 
and a good investment” 

When they moved in three years 
ago, the four-storey house had been 
roughly divided into four bedsits by 
the previous owner. While the house 
didn’t fulfil certain criteria laid down 
by the United Reformed Church for 
its manses - for example three or 
four bedrooms, a dedicated study, 
two reception rooms and a kitchen 
large enough for a table - David and 
Mia could see its potential 
They suggested coaverting the 
basement into a ldtchen/dmmg room 
and re-siting the main bathroom to 
the first floor where a large living 
room runs the length of the house. 
They moved in with relatives while 
the work was carried out but David 
kept track of the progress. Modern- 
PhUip Meech isation cost the church £16,000. The 


Whether you’re an inner-city vicar 
or a Highland minister, the house 
you live in will have come with 
the job. By Fiona Brandhorst 


house was purchased from central 
funds for £178.000 and has enjoyed 
an increase in value in line with the 
popularity of ClerkenweU. 

“Unfortunately, we can’t afford 
the furniture or fittings to show the 
house to its full potential It’s like 
getting a really good car but the 
basic, bottom of the range model with 
none of the accoutrements,” adds 
David. “But it’s not what we work foe 
we’re not a Homes & Gardens clergy 
couple." 

The bouse isn’t big enough for a 
proper study so they have one at the 
church, a 15-minute walk from their 
home. “It makes the divide between 
church and home very sharp,” says 
David. “We can’t just pop down and 
play with the kids after writing a 
sermon.” Another consequence of 
city living to the small split-level patio 
garden - “just big enough for the 
children to work off their energy”. 

Choosing schools for David and 
Mia's two children, Matthew, five, 
and Alice, two, has been a problem. 
Inner-city schools are a mixed bag. 
However; they recently learnt that 
Matthew qualifies for a place at St 
Haul's Cathedral Pre-prep Choir 
School 

“We find it a fascinating and his- 
toric place to live,” says David. 
“London is an incredibly pressurised 
place where you’re swept along in 
the tide of business. It’s not a great 


place for spiritual life - you have to 
carve it out So it’s important to have 
a presence here." 

FDr Christine Adams, the pace of 
life is about to change as her hus- 
band, the Revlbny Graff, a Metho- 
dist minister, takes up his new 
appointment on the Isle of Sheppey 
in Kent They are swapping their spa- 
cious Edwardian home in south 

London for a five-bedroom, 1 960s 
chalet bungalow in a quiet street 10 
minutes' walk from the beach. “The 
advantage of living in a church 
house to that you don’t have all the 
hassle of buying and seffing when you 
move," says Christina “But if you’re 
dead set on having a certain type of 
bouse, you aren't going to get it You 
just have to make (he most of what 
you're given" 

The Methodist Church provides a 
house with carpets, curtains and a 
cooker and will pay for redecoration 
if required. The regulation study is 
also equipped with a desk, book- 
shelves and a wastepaper bin. 

“We’ve bought a lot of our own fur- 
niture on the basis that we always 
thought we'd live in a reasonable- 
sized house," says Christine. How- 
ever, their daughters’ bedroom 

furniture will be too big to fit into the 
bungalow’s smaller “children's 
rooms”. Instead, the girls will share 
one of the larger bedrooms. Are Tbny 

and Christine a little apprehensive 


at leaving toe city behind after eight 
years? “Yes. We’ll be more reliant cm 
toe car but it’s only a few minutes 
to the park instead of 20 and the walk 
to school will be much quieter" 

The Anglican Church has a 
greater stock of property, often held 
in great affection by parishioners 
because of historical associations or 
architectural interest Millions of 
pounds have been made available for 
the renewal and improvement of 
these houses and, where appropri- 
ate, the Church Commissioners will 
give permission for large or un- 
suitable vicarages to be sold on toe 
open market by auction, tender or 
private treaty. 

The Church of Scotland has prob- 
ably some of the most attractive 
manses in idyllic locations, many of 
which have become surplus to needs 
in recent times. A manse was re- 
cently sold on the Inner Hebridean 
island of Colonsay, set in two acres 
of woodland overlooking the sea 
and the bills of Jura and Islay. 

New to the market this week is St 
Leonard's Manse, a large Victorian 
property within a conservation area 
in St Andrews with proximity to the 
coast and the town's famous golf 
courses. The main house has four 
bedrooms and an annex set in 
mature grounds. A stable block 
suitable for conversion to residential 
use to also for sale. Offers over 
£295,000 are invited, but conditions 
of the sale state that the word 
“manse” must not be used in the 
name of the house and it must never 
be used for betting, gambling or the 
sale of alcohol 

Detoils of St Leonard's Manse: 0131- 
225 5722 
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A touch of glass 


A well built conservatory can be 
an extra room all year. 

By Robert Liebman 


A little bit of sunlight goes 

/I a long way toward 

/ % making a conservatory 
/ % scalding, even on mfld 

X Xsummer days. Conser- 

vatories are heat traps. Victorian 
glasshouses were designed for 
plants and, being relatively tall, 
were easily and efficiently 
ventilated. Many of today's conser- 
vatories are supposed to be for 
people but are squat rather than tall, 
and their blinds and windows pro- 
vide inadequate ventilation and 
temperature control. 

“People don’t realise how hot 
conservatories get in summer;" says 
Mark Brinkley; author of The House- 
builder's Bible, “and they build one 
as if a conservatory is just a differ- 
ent sort of extension. It isn’t It is very 
specialised. Fbr occasional use it is 
great It is not a mainstream room." 

Glass is more expensive than 
traditional building materials for 
walls and roofs, and their high pro- 
portion of glass also makes con- 
servatories more costty to heat 
“Many people choose not to use 
their conservatory when it is too hot 
or cold or dark, but that is an awful 
lot of time for a room that was ex- 
pensive to build," Mr Brinkley ob- 
serves. “Only about 1 per cent of 
new homes are built with conser- 
vatories, which are much more ex- 
pensive than an ordinary 
extension." Light-loving self- 
builders prefer integral sun rooms 
to bolt-ou conservatories. 

But a well-designed and solidly 
constructed conservatory can easily 
be a mainstream room 12 months 
a year. “Be dear how you intend to 
use it," says John Sturdy, a partner 
in Lee Evans de Moubray chartered 
architects. “A conservatory can be 
little more than a greenhouse, 
which is an agricultural glazed 
structure primarily for growing 
plants, or a triple-glazed garden 
room whose environment is com- 
pletely different from a greenhouse. 
Double glazing allows spring and 
autumn use, and triple glazing is for 
year round." 


The trend is away from the all- 
glass conservatory of popular imag- 
ination. “If you limit the amount of 
glass, you limit the heat loss. You 
could have a glazed end with a con- 
ventional ro of.” Cutting down on 
glass also reduces material costs. 

Mr Sturdy recently designed a 
conservatory for a Kent couple, 
David and Patricia, who live in the 
coach house they recently reno- 
vated. Much of the original brick- 
work has been retained, either for 
regulatory reasons at; like the entire 
rear wall, for privacy. 

But brick and plaster definitely 
had to make way for glass: “The 
whole point of a conservatory is that 
it is not an extension. You get a com- 
pletely different feel in it than in the 
rest of the house. An extension, even 
one with a lot of windows, is not the 
samp thing," Patricia explains. 

Their conservatory has under- 
floor heating, which is space-saving 
as well as energy-efficient, and 
low-emissrrity reflective glass that 
minimises solar gain in summer 
and has excellent heat retention in 
winter. Seemingly expensive items 
such as P flking ton K glass tend to 
pay for themselves in the long 
term. 

Summer is garden time. “A con- 
servatory is not for the summer," 
Patricia says, but “s umm er” and 
“British summer" are distinct con- 
cepts. “We used the conservatory 
on Christmas Eve. We also used it 
a few weeks ago when we had a bar- 
becue, and it suddenly became 
windy and chilly so we popped in- 
side the conservatory. It was pleas- 
antly warm." 

Wickes supplies conservatories in 
20 styles and 300 sizes, starting at 
£1,000 for a lean-to and rising to 
between £5,000 and 16,000 for more 
substantial and traditional-looking 
styles. AD use “double glazed tough- 
ened safety glass" and are designed 
for DIYers. Construction costs are 
not included in the price. 

Ear more expensive are conser- 
vatories from the likes of Amdega, 
BAC and family firms such as Frost 



A well designed conservatory can be a mainstream room 12 months a year 


& Co; the Conservatory Association 
has a comprehensive list A high- 
speed cation conservatory similar 
in size (15ft by 12ft) and materials 
to Patricia and David's would cost 
£35,000-£40,000. 

Charles Frost says that his high- 
spec conservatories cost about £140 
per square foot A top-end conser- 
vatory can easily cost three or four 
times more than a Wickes conser- 
vatory of equivalent size. 

The additional money buys su- 
perior design and materials. Your 
e xtr a costs cover, among other 
things, different kinds of safety 
glass: laminated for the roof and 
toughened for walls: “Laminated 
glass breaks more easily but retains 


the object that broke the glass. 
Tbughened glass is better for walls 
because if a person were to break 
it, the glass would foil to the floor in 
chunks, not shards, which would cut 
them," Mr Frost explains. 

“Ideally a conservatory should 
face east or west but you can make 
up for too much or too little heat by 
beating, ventilation and protection," 
says Janice Hennessey of F-kins 
Surveyors. In other words, conser- 
vatories that face in the other 
directions are feasible but more 
expensive. 

“If you sell immediately you prob- 
ably will not recover your full de- 
velopment costs. You can maximise 
value by ensuring appropriate de- 


sign and size proportions and that 
your garden really is large enough 
to support a conservatory” 

Check references wisely when 
choosing a company. “Ask to see a 
conservatory they built some years 
ago," Ms Hennesstty says. “This win 
give you some idea of how their work 

ages. Also ph<yk that any giarantp p 
is insurance-backed in case they go 
out of business." 

Conserv ato r y Association: 0171 
207 5873; Elans Surveyors: 01322 
626700; Frost & Co: 01767 640 808 ; 
The Housebuilder’s Bible costs 
£18 including p&pfrom: 01223 
290230; Lee Evans de Moubray: 
01227 784 444 



THREE TO VIEW 
With established gardens 

CLUMP COTTAGE 
in odfoam, Hamp- 
shire has large, 
well-stocked cot- 
tage gardens, with 
masses of r amblin g 
roses and tubs of 
lavender and pel- 
argoniums, and is 
screened from view 

by well-established 

hedges and trees. 

The two-bedroom 

house is set off a 1 “ _ _ .. , , inrrfT y, ^ 

frmaii lane in a semi-rural spot, a mile from the town cetnre^Ir 

hasa2® sittingroom iiriiidi looks out over frofaandrMjgt^^, 

a separate dirungroomand a laiged)imtiykitdien.Ou^^^w| 

is a five-bar gate entrance, parifaig area and timber autwmffingt 

£225,000 through ffiU & Morrison (01256 703892). " 

THREE CHIMNEYS, 
nearPnJboroughin 

West Sussex, has 
large, well-stocked 
gardens winch in- 
clude a splendid 
white American 
poplar tree, tall 
hedging for privacy, 
flower beds and 
several varieties of 
clematis. The Grade 
n listed, three- 
bedroom house 
used to be home to 
George Kruger Gray (1880 - 1943), who modelled the reverse of the 
George Medal among others. In the grounds is the 3Qft-long bam 
winch he used as his studio. The house dates from 1620 and has a 
2ift sitting room with open fireplace and bookshelves, a 14ft sdudy 
with beamed effing, and a dining room which is in the oldest part 

trf the house, with oak beams and windows engraved by Gray Ginde 

price is £325,000 through Jaekson-Stops (01730 812357). 
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LONES HOLE in 
Stafford, Essex is a 
Grade n listed, two- 
bedroom cottage 
with a particularly 
attr a ctive garden. 

A five-bar gate 
guards the en- 
trance, there is a 
stream flowing 
through the one 
and a half acre 
grounds, there are 
large lawns leading 
to the River Pant 
and its water plants and a wooded area with mown grass paths. 
There’s also a wild area with silver birch, wild roses and plum and 
apple trees. The property comes with a greenhouse, summerhouse 
and aviary garage and workshop. Offers aroimd £220,000 through 
TrembatbWelcb (01371372117). 
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Put yourself on the map with Fairview. 


Isle of Dogs 

5% DEPOSIT PAID 




Cricklewood 

S7r. DEPOSIT PAID 



Enfield 

PART EXCHANGE* 



Dagenham 

PART EXCHANGE* 


Spacious 3 bed homes with fitted 
kitchen, ad joined to dining area, 
plus study and detached garage. 
Situated in a unique 
waterside village. 

3 bed houses bon £136,000 
Enfield Island Village (off A1Q55 
Mollison Avenue) Enfield. 

01992 764 687 



Chaiming 3 bed homes with 
spadous lounge/diner, nestled in a 
relaxed residential setting. 

3 beds from £84,495 

Parkway, Leys Avenue (reached via 
South Dagenham Rd. off the 
A1I12). Dagenham. 

01815928443 


Woolwich 

LEGAL AND SURVEY FEES PAID 



Luxury 5 bedroom Victorian 
tovmhouse con veraoos 
overlooking Wandsworth 
Common, with separate self 
contain basement apartment 

Number! Pvlthouse £515,000 

Parkhmoe. Wandsworth Common. 
For an appointment to view call 

01818770171 


fitted Id tchai and integral garage, 
stinted on a new development on 
the bank of the Thames. 

3 beds bran £93,995 

4 beds hum £131,995 
King Henry's Wharf, Church Street 

(off A206), Wbohvich 

01818554811 



Don't miss out on a great summer deal! 


Opening Times 

All sites open 10am-5pm Thursday 
to Monday except Enfield Island 
Village which is open daily. 


Peaceful apartments in desirable 
V(hndB»wtteadpcmttoVVandswc^ 
Comuvn and only */; mile to the sfattrg 
fcra 7 minute Jcutaey into Louden 

1 bed from £94,995 
2 beds from £121,995 

Windmill Green. Windmill Rmii, 
off Hdnitv Road, Wandsworth. 

01818770171 


Fh*i iX typkal Pairvicw htxnes. J Tart exchange it subject to flatus, survey and 
valuation, t Available nibkct to status or certain riots onlv and including your 
mjntgase repayments. Exchange and reservation deposits wiE be ’ v 
which will be reimbursed on ' 
bandit <.tf 
a.ttam plots 


Descabie apartments situated in the 
vibrant heart of Lewisham, momenta 
from the BR station fcr an easy crounute. 

1 bed from £55,250* 

2 beds from £69,995* 

Corungton Place, Armoury Way 
(Right from station, off Thurston Road 
via LaUiwefl Road), Lewisham. 

01816941183 


Luxurious 2 bed, 2 bath apartmats 
some overlooking the common, 
complete wtth fitted kitchen. 

2 beds from £120,000 
Heritage Paris. Church Lane 
(off Tooting Bee Road), 
Tooting, London SWlu 

0181 682 0561 


591 DEPOSIT PAID 


PART EXCHANGE: 


MOVE IN FREE 


LEGAL AND SURVEY FEES PAID 


- ideal for buyers who have not yet saved 
sufficient for their deposit. 

- allows you to move immediately without worrying 

about selling your existing home. ° 

-perfect deal for first time buyers where Fairview 
pay for your survey, legal fees and deposit 

- extra help for those moving on, saving you 
money to spend on your new home. 
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* Wherever you look you'll find a better new home with FairvTiw 
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